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INTRODUCTION. 


It may be said with truth that in no subject of school study 
has greater improvement taken place, both as to the points of view 
from which it should be studied and the development of its 
leading ideas and principles, than in the teaching of history. Not 
many years ago its treatment was largely confined to the isolated 
deeds of great statesmen, or warriors, or Churchmen ; the popular 
ideas which they championed were lost in the more striking events 
of their lives, and the leading characters of history were considered 
as the originators of great movements rather than as the expo- 
nents of great principles which had been working in the hearts of 
the people and needed only leaders who should assist in their 
development. Doubtless in the early periods of our English 
history the kings were the only possessors of sufficient influence 
to carry forward any great movement: and for this reason it is 
especially desirable to retain the old system of division of history 
into the reigns of our kings, though in the latter period of 
constitutional monarchy it may be unnecessary except for con- 
venience of division into shorter periods of time. Division by 
centuries is also useful as presenting a sufficiently long period for 
the development of gradual changes and as a means of affording 
expansion into the contemporary history of other nations. 


No notebook on English History can be considered to fulfil 
its purpose unless it aims at setting out clearly three main divisions 
of the subject :— 


(1) The leading ideas, which filled men’s minds and gave 
the needed impetus to great social and political 
changes. 


(2) The characters of the prominent leaders, who 
endeavoured to guide those movements and their 
failures or success. 


(3) A well-selected series of the events, which mark the 
stages of progress or retrogression. 
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Miss Rolleston’s notebook seems to me to fulfil all these 
requirements and to be a very useful guide to students of history. 
Though very full of matter, it is not overloaded; it covers the 
whole ground of the history of England from the pre-historic ages 
to the present time ; the characters of great Englishmen are briefly 
and graphically described, and the changes in the social and 
political life of successive epochs are clearly set out. The industry 
and power of research, which are exhibited in each section of the 
notebook, speak for themselves. Any young students may safely 
commit themselves to the author’s guidance in the best methods of 
selecting the right material and in gathering from it the true 
historical principles and the high ideals which form the chief 
incentive to the student in the pursuit of historical science. 


T. W. SHarRpr. 


AUTHORS PREFACE. 


The principal features of this Note Book having been pointed 
out by Mr. Sharpe, there remains to me (1) the task of pointing 
out what may be called the mechanical appliances of the work, 
adopted with the view of facilitating for the student the attain- 
ment of a grasp of the main bearings of our history, the relations 
of cause and effect and the re-action of continental affairs on our 
own ; and (2) the pleasant duty of thanking those to whose advice 
and assistance I am much indebted. 

The mechanical appliances are :— 

(1) The use of different kinds of type for the purpose of im- 
pressing through the eye the relative importance of events 
and persons. Heavy type indicates great importance, 
e.g., ‘1707, The Union of England and Scotland,” and 
is also used in summaries to emphasise the chief facts to 
be remembered; ztalics denote events of less importance ; 
small print is used for explanation and in giving the 
details of treaties and of statutes. Only those dates 
which are printed in dark type should be committed to 
memory, and I hope the mere perusal of the remainder 
will give the student a good general idea of chronological 
order which will prevent the perpetration of gross errors. 
I would here ask my readers if they find any mistakes to 
kindly let me know, for, though great care has been taken 
to secure accuracy, I am afraid it is too much to expect 
that no inaccuracy has crept in. 

(2) The use of the dash (—) before events belonging to the 
same series, but separated from each other by events of 
another kind, e.g., the steps in the defeat of Perkin 
Warbeck, page 91; the battles in the War of the Spanish 
Succession, page 165 seq. 

(3) The use of brackets round events of importance in European 
history, e.g., the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, 
1492; the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1685 ; the 
Franco-Prussian War, 1870. Some knowledge of Con- 
tinental affairs is necessary for the right understanding 
of our own, and I hope that the references I have 
inserted to events of European History will lead the 
student to understand the far-reaching and unexpected 
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results of men’s actions, and also to realise to some extent 
the unity of the human family, subdivided though it is 
into nations and States. 


(4) The use of references backwards and forwards to enable 
the student to gather together the events of the same 
series. Thus, from the references given against the 
annexation of the Transvaal, 1877, the student will be 
able to trace the history of our relations with the Boers; 
and at the date of the Third Family Compact (1761) 
between France and Spain, reference is also given to 
the two earlier agreements which had such important 
influence on our foreign policy in the eighteenth century. 


(5) The Index.—Stress need not be laid upon the importance 
of an index. In this special one Christian names which 
have not been given in the body of the work have been 
inserted ; where two different persons have borne the 
same name (e.g., Robert Bruce and his grandson), care has 
been taken to enable the student to distinguish between 
the two; and an attempt has also been made to show 
the relationships of persons whose pedigree has not been 
given in the form of a genealogical table (e.g., the Poles, 
the Woodvilles). 


Lastly, I have to thank those who have helped me in bringing 
out this book, and first and foremost is my friend, Miss Nicholls, 
who has most patiently and kindly gone through all the proofs and 
made many a suggestion; secondly, I would thank Mr. Davis 
(of the firm of Messrs. Davis and Moughton, my publishers) 
both for criticism and valuable suggestions and hints, which I 
have tried to carry out; and, thirdly, I would thank my own 
teachers, of whom I would specially mention my father, the 
late Professor Rolleston, who early imbued me with a love for 
pre-historic times and an interest in modern politics, and the 
late Sir John Seeley, whose Conversational Classes I attended as a 
student at Cambridge, and to whose merciless, yet kindly criticism, 
I owe much. Lists of authorities and books for reference have 
been given at the beginning of the book, and in addition to these I 
wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Ackland and Ransome’s 


‘ Handbook of English Political History,” which was helpful in 
compiling the index and in verifying dates. 


PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION. 


The death of Miss Rolleston has transferred the care of her 
Note Book to other hands, and it would be ungracious not to take 
this opportunity of paying a tribute to the excellence of her work. 
Her scholarship, broad, yet careful and scrutinising, must have 
been plain to all who have used her book regularly; but its 
minute thoroughness can be properly appreciated only by those 
who have examined it critically in detail. In this edition, the 
general plan of the author has been retained, but each section 
of the book has been revised and brought down to the present 
time. Apart from the correction of occasional slips, the chief 
changes are as follows : 

(1) The chronological tables (both in the body of the book 

and in the appendices) have been brought up to date. 

(2) A small number of new terms (mainly in connexion with 

Social History) have been inserted in the Glossary. 

(3) The opening pages have been entirely re-written in the 

light of recent research. 

(4) The Bibliography has been completely recast, so as to 

include the principal modern authorities in each subject. 

I should like to thank Miss E. M. Taylor, B.A., Assistant 
Editor to Messrs. Davis and Moughton Limited, for the very 
valuable help which she has given me in this work of revision. 


Ei. H;.D. 
January, 1932. 
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BRITAIN IN ANCIENT TIMES. 


(I.) PRE-HISTORIC TIMES. 


These are the domains of the geologist, anthropologist and 
archeologist, and have little or no bearing on history proper, 
except as an introduction to the stage on which the history of 
Britain has been played. 


Geography: Great Britain and Ireland were part of a vast 
continent extending from Asia westward. The North Sea was a 
plain drained by the Rhine, which emptied itself into the North 
Atlantic, and of which the Thames, Medway, Humber and Tyne 
were tributaries. The Severn was joined by the rivers of South 
Ireland and fell into the Atlantic south-west of Ireland. 


Climate: Climatic conditions varied enormously, from 
intense cold to sub-tropical heat. Modern authorities usually 
accept the existence of four ‘‘ Glacial Epochs,” during which the 
climate of Europe was Arctic, and between these Glacial Epochs, 
or Ice Ages (the length of which can only be conjectured), there 
were longer periods of warmth and humidity, with luxurious 
vegetation and woodland. The last Ice Age perhaps ended 
about 6000 B.c. 


Fauna: The remains of all kinds of animals, extinct and 
otherwise, tropical and Arctic, have been discovered in North 
Europe, illustrating the great changes in climate. Arctic animals 
include the reindeer and the woolly elephant (mammoth) ; tropical 
animals the lion, sabre-toothed tiger, etc.; and there are many 
remains of intermediate species. 


Man: Known only in the geological ages called Pliocene 
(‘‘ more recent ””) and Pleistocene (“‘ most recent ”’). 


The study of the antiquity of man has made great progress 
in recent years. What are probably the earliest definitely 
human remains yet discovered were brought to light in 1927— 
1929 in China (“‘ Pekin Man”). In Britain, the famous Piltdown 
Skull was unearthed in 1911—1912, but this (like that of the Java 
Ape Man found in 1891) is more ape-like than human. The age 
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of these earliest human types cannot possibly be known; esti- 
mates vary between 250,000 and several miilion years. 
Archeology reveals more than anthropology about the lives 
of pre-historic peoples. The following is the most usual classifica- 
tion of the pre-historic ‘‘ ages” adopted by archeologists :— 


(1) Eolithic (“‘ Primitive Stone’ Age): contemporary with 
Piltdown and Pekin Man; very rough flint implements ; forma- 
tion of skull indicates possession of faculty of speech. 


(2) Paleeolithic (“‘ Old Stone’ Age): the various types of 
humanity and social life have been classified as follows (the 
names are taken from the locality where their remains were 
discovered—mostly in France) :— 


(a) Strepyan, Chellean and early Acheulian: improved 
flint-work, including well-made hand axes, etc. Hunting in 
groups (the earliest human communities) ; fire and cooking 
known. 


(6) Late Acheulian and Mousterian : clothes and religion 
(burial, funeral feasts, etc.) ; cave-dwelling, on account of 
colder climate. The female skull (the ‘‘ Lady of Lloyds”) 
discovered in London in 1925 is assigned to this period. 


(c) Aurignacian and Solutrean: very finely-worked 
flint; art—highly accomplished drawings, especially in 
Northern Spain and Southern France ; settlements in the open 
again. 


(d) Magdalenian: the latest Paleolithic type; colder 
conditions—cave-dwelling, reindeer, etc. Use of bone 
implements (needles, etc.) common. 


(3) Neolithic (‘‘ New Stone” Age): Stone implements much 
better made (finished with polish, etc.) than Paleolithic imple- 
ments ; use of bone harpoons, etc.; conventional decoration 
known, but no representative art, as there had been in the 
Paleolithic period. Dog and agricultural animals domesticated ; 
agriculture, weaving and mining; fortified villages, either in 
swamps (“‘ lake-dwellings ’’) or high on hillsides ; paths at high 
altitudes (“‘ ridgeways ”’) ; surgery known (e.g., instance of success- 
ful trepanning) ; megalithic circles; common in western portion 
of Great Britain ; the largest is at Avebury ; purpose uncertain ; 
dead buried in long barrows, or cremated : “ cromlechs.” 
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(4) Bronze Age (about 2000 to 400 B.c., but varying in 
different localities) : Stonehenge almost certainly belongs to this 
period ; dead buried at first in round barrows, later in cemeteries ; 
weapons, tools, ornaments, etc., of copper or bronze, at first rather 
crude, but later very finely worked indeed, with high artistic 
sense. Stone implements gradually disappeared in this period. 
Villages in hut-circles and hill-forts, strongly entrenched. By 
the beginning of the first millennium B.c. there was a considerable 
export of tin from Britain. 


Celtic Invasions of Britain. 


(a) By the Goidels (“‘ Gauls ”’), about 750 B.c. 
(6) By the Brythons (“‘ Britons ”’), about 500 B.c. 


Both branches were tall and fair, as opposed to the Neolithic 
aborigines, who were small and dark and whose descendants 
are now chiefly confined to South Wales. The Brythons 
drove the Goidels northwards, to the hill-country of the 
Pennines and Scotland (“‘ Gael” = “‘ Gaul” = “‘ Goidel”’). 
The Brythons were more civilised than the Goidels, and at 
the time of their invasion had probably already reached the 


(5) Iron Age: Bronze displaced by iron as the chief utility 
metal. Great advance in civilisation—higher agricultural 
methods, growth of ‘‘ towns,” use of coins, some road-making. 
Later ‘‘ Brythonic ”’ (“‘ British ’’) civilisation was much influenced 
by the Romans, especially in the first century B.c. The British 
religion, largely adupted from the Neolithic aborigines, was 


Druidism : Almost our only authority for this is Cesar’s 
description. According to him, the Druids centred in Gaul 
(though there was a flourishing school of Druids in Britain). 
Their quasi-magical knowledge was never written down, and is 
therefore unknown. The Druids were judges and teachers, as 
well as priests; the current descriptions of their religious cere- 
monial are almost wholly conjectural. 


B.c. 330 cir. Visit to Britain of Pytheas. Greek mer- 
chants of Marseilles, anxious for new markets, sent out an explor- 
ing expedition, under the guidance of the scientist Pytheas, and 
he discovered and reported on Britain and its commercial possi- 
bilities. His report is partially preserved in the writings of the 
Roman geographer, Strabo. 


B.c. 110 cir. Visit of the Greek Posidonius to Cornwall. 
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The Phoenicians : It is very doubtful whether the Pheenicians 
ever visited Britain. The Cassiterides, or “tin islands” (one of 
their northern markets, and once supposed to have been the Scilly 
Isles) are now thought to have been some islands off the coast 
of Spain. 


(II.) THE ROMAN-BRITISH PERIOD. 


B.c. 55—A.D. 410. 


The Romans were the great lawgivers and soldiers of ancient 
times. By B.c. 55 they ruled from the Euphrates to the Atlantic, 
and from the Sahara to the mouth of the Rhine. Julius Cesar, 
the great Roman general, ruler and historian, had conquered 
Gaul, and hearing that the Britons had helped their kinsfolk 
there against him, landed in Britain. 


B.c. 55. First Invasion of Britain by Julius Ceesar—a 
** reconnaissance in force.” 


B.c. 54. Second Invasion by Julius Cesar, with a much 
larger army. Czesar reached and crossed the Thames, but his 
naval camp on the south coast was attacked by the British chief 
Cassivellaunus. Cassivellaunus was defeated, but Oxsar appar- 
ently decided that a real conquest of Britain was impracticable, 
and returned to Gaul. 


List of important tribes in Britain :— 


Brythonic-speaking tribes : 


Cantii, in Kent (Canterbury = “ town of the Cantii”). 
Iceni, or Eceni, in Norfolk and Suffolk, and part of 
Cambridgeshire. 


Trinobantes, in Essex. 

Belge, in Hampshire and Wiltshire (possibly non-Celts). 
Catuvellauni, in Hertfordshire. 

Brigantes, North of the Humber. 

Ordovices, in Mid-Wales. 


Goidelic-speaking tribes : 


Dumnonii, in Cornwall and Devon. 
Silwres, in South Wales. 


B.C. 54—a.D. 48.—Britons unmolested by the Romans. 


B B.c. Murder of Julius Cesar. | 


Civil war in Roman Empire and Establishment of 
Imperial Government, 
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Trade between Britain and Gaul increases. 


[81 B.c. Battle of Actium, and virtual establishment of the 
Roman Empire. ] 


Important British Chiefs. 


Cunobelinus, who founded Camulodunum (Colchester), a descendant of 
Cassivellaunus, and his son Caractacus. 


THE ROMAN CONQUEST OF BRITAIN. 
A.D. 43—85. 
43.—The invasion of Aulus Plautius. 


Defeat of Caractacus. 

Emperor Claudius lands and takes Camulodunum. 
S.E. of Britain conquered. 

Vespasian conquers §. and W. 


50.—Ostorius Scapula defeats the Eceni and the Silures, led by 
Caractacus. 
Cartismandua, Queen of the Brigantes, betrays Caractacus. 


60.—The Crisis of the Conquest. 


Massacre of the Druids at Mona by Suetonius Paulinus. 
Revolt of the Eceni, under Queeen Boadicea (Boudicca), 
suppressed by Suetonius. 
78-85.—Julius Agricola tries to conciliate the Britons to Roman 
Rule. 
80.—He invades the Lowlands of Scotland, and builds his ‘‘ Wall ”’ 
between the estuaries of the Clyde and the Forth. 
84.— Battle of Mons Graupius. Agricola defeats the British 
chief Galgacus. 
85.—Recall of Agricola. 


BRITAIN A ROMAN PROVINCE. 
A.D. 85—410. 


120.—Visit of the Emperor Hadrian and the building of his 
‘* Wall” or, rather, fortified camp, from the Tyne to 
the Solway Firth. 

139.— Lollius Urbicus repairs the wall of Agricola and calls it 
Wall of Antoninus (Graham’s Dyke). 
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208.— First but doubtful mention of British Christians by Tertullian. 

209.—Visit of the Emperor Severus, and his wars against the 
Caledonians and Meata. 

211.—Death of Severus at York. 

cir. 250.—The attacks of the Saxon Pirates on the East Coast, 
leading to the appointment of the Count of the Saxon 
Shore. 


During the latter part of the third century Britain was several 
times severed from Roman rule by Tyrants (unlawful rulers), of 
whom the most important were Carausius and Allectus. 


287-294.— Carausius. 

294-296.—-Allectus. 

296.—The Emperor Constantius restores Britain to Roman rule. 

305.—Martyrdom of St. Alban. 

306.—Death of the Emperor Constantius at York, and proclama- 
tion of his son Constantine in his stead. 

314.— Council of Arles, attended by three British Bishops. 

360.—Scots from Ireland join Picts in attacking South Britain. 

383.—Mazimus declared Emperor in Britain. 

387.—He leads an army from Britain to the Continent to fight for 
the Imperial dignity. 

388.—Defeat of Maximus. 

409.—Saxon attack on Britain. 

410.—Rome sacked by Goths under Alaric. Romans gradually 
abandon Britain. 


Roman Government in Britain. 


Britain formed a diocese in the Prefecture of the Gauls (Spain, Gaul, 
Britain), and was ruled over by a Vicar, who was responsible to the Prefect 
residing at Arles. The diocese was divided into five provinces :— 


Britannia Prima, Britannia Secunda, Flavia Cesariensis, Maxima 
Cesariensis, Valentia. All that is certainly known as to 
their positions is that Cirencester was in Britannia Prima. 


The Vicar was responsible for the civil administration. 
Military matters were in the hands of three officers : 


(a) The Count of the Britains: The supreme military com- 
mander. 


(b) The Duke of the Britains (i.e., Prima and Secunda): Com- 
mander in these provinces, and latterly of Hadrian’s Wall. 


(c) The Count of the Saxon Shore : Commander of the forts along 
E. Coast and of Channel fleet. 
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Roman Remains in Britain. 


(1) Roads, e.g., stone road from Lympne to Canterbury. 
(2) The ruins of the walls, or rather camps, of Hadrian and Antoninus. 


(3) English towns with the Latin suffixes—coln (colonia = colony), chester, 
or cester, or caster, or xeter (forms of castra=a camp), as in Lincoln, 
Manchester, Worcester, Doncaster, Exeter—were usually Roman towns, 
and in their neighbourhood Roman pottery, ornaments, coins, ruins of 
villas, baths and theatres, and military and sepulchral inscriptions 
have been found. 


(4) Traces of Roman mines, and pigs of lead and copper, with Roman 
inscriptions upon them; e.g., iron workings in the Forest of Dean ; 
tin mines in Cornwall; lead and copper mines in Montgomery; coal 
in Shropshire. 


The Results of Roman Rule. 


4. On the Britons.—Politically, Roman rule checked national develop- 
ment. Class divisions took the place of tribal antagonism in 
S. Britain, but no step towards the formation of a British nation 
had been taken. The military organisation survived the civil 
administration, and the origin of the office of Bretwalda in early 
English history can be traced back to the Duke of the Britains. 

In 4.d. 410 the inhabitants of Britain can be classified thus : 

(a) The wild tribes of the north, uninfluenced by Roman civilisation. 

(b) The peasantry of the south, who had submitted to Roman rule, 
had probably adopted the Roman language and customs, but 
were in a servile position. It is probable that the Christians 
in Britain who had been converted by some unknown 
missionaries following the Roman legions, were of this class 
and also of (c). 

(c) The Roman citizens of the towns, dwellers in villas, men of all 
races and nationalities, for, though some were of British origin, 
many came as soldiers to serve in the defence of Britain, 
while the natives were often sent on foreign service. By such 
a policy Rome guarded against any national rising in a 
conquered land. 

(cf. the condition of Britain under the Romans with that of India 
under the English.) 


2. On the Land.—Roman Britain was one large camp, and the results of 
the Roman occupation are still to be seen in the roads, which 
have facilitated trade, and in the trees and plants, which have 
altered the scenery of Britain. 


(a) GREAT MILITARY ROADS connected the townse.g., Watling Street, 
from Richborough, in Kent, to London, hence to Uriconium, 
near Wroxeter, to Chester and by York to Bowness. 


The Fosse Way, from Bath to Lincoln. 


Ermyn Street, from Pevensey, through London, Lincoln and 
Yorkshire towns to 8.E. of Scotland. 
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(b) THE INTRODUCTION OF NEW FLORA AND FAUNA, ©.9., elm, 
chestnut, cherry, poplar, rose, lily, cabbage, flax, pea, ete. : 
probably the fallow deere 


(c) THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE SOIL by the cutting down of forests 
and draining of fens, so that during the Roman occupation 
the exportation of corn from Britain was large. 


(d) THE OPENING UP OF THE MINERAL WEALTH OF THE COUNTRY. 


(e) THE BUILDING OF TowNs (at least 50 walled cities). Itis, how- 
ever, doubtful whether any English town can trace its history 
uninterruptedly back to Roman times. The most important 
cities were :— 


London, the great commercial centre. 
York, the capital. 


Chester, Uriconium, Caerleon-on-Usk, Colchester, great military 
stations. 


Bath, the health resort. 
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OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. 


In the 5th and 6th centuries the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, 
tribes belonging to the Teutonic peoples or longheaded blondes of 
Europe, invaded Britain. 

During the Roman occupation of Britain they had probably 
made some settlements along the East Coast, but their real 
conquest only began after the withdrawal of the Roman legions. 


The Old Home. The Angles, all of whom emigrated by 
degrees to Britain, lived in Schleswig. 

The Saxons dwelt between the mouths of the Oder and the 
Rhine. 

The Jutes dwelt in N. Germany and Denmark, and they, as 
well as the Saxons, left many of their relations in the old home- 
land. 


Condition of our Teutonic Ancestors in Germany.—They were a tall, 
fair-haired people, and had taken to piracy from a love of adventure and 
plunder, and, finally, in the hope of securing a home. They lived in settled 
communities, were agriculturists before they took to the sea, held their 
women in honour, and governed themselves by means of their assemblies 
of freemen, under a chief (princeps). Their religion was a dark supersti- 
tion composed of various elements, such as a belief in charms and amulets, 
the sanctity of certain plants and animals, the worship of many gods, 
some of whom, perhaps all, represented the powers of nature, as Thor, the 
god of thunder; Woden, from whom the Anglo-Saxon kings claimed 
descent, was possibly a deified hero. They had priests, who, however, 
exercised no undue influence as the Druids did. Of their conquest of 
Britain we know little, but the struggle with the Britons must have been 
severe, as it lasted over a century. ‘They were below the Roman Briton in 
civilisation, cruel and warlike, possessing ‘‘ great aptness at destroying 
and great slowness in elaborating material civilisation.” 


THE ENGLISH SETTLEMENT (449-577). 


449,—Traditional landing of the Jutes, under Hengist and Horsa, 
at Ebbsflect, in the Isle of Thanet. 
(1) Foundation of the Jutesh Kingdom of Kent. 


Jutes also settled in the Isle of Wight, and in 530 were conquered 
by the West Saxons. 


FOUNDATION OF SAXON KINGDOMS. 
[476.—Death of Romulus Augustulus, last Emperor of Rome.] 
477.—Saxons, under 4/lla, land in Sussex. 

491.—(2) Ailla takes Anderida, and the Kingdom of Sussex 
(South Saxony = Sussex and part of Surrey) is founded. 

495.—Saxons, under Cerdic, land in Hampshire. 

516 or 520.—Siege of Mons Badonicus or Badbury. 


Ambrosius Aurelianus, a British King, defeats the West Saxons. 
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519.—(3) Foundation of the Kingdom of Wessez. 
W. Saxony= Hants, to which were added Wilts, Dorset, Berks, 
Surrey, Somerset: for a time Bucks, Beds, shires of Oxford, 
Gloucester, Worcester and Hereford were part of Wessex. (But 
see “English Historical Review,” October, 1898. ‘‘ Beginnings 
of Wessex.’’) 

527.—(4) Foundation of the Saxon Kingdom of Essex. 
(East Saxony = Essex, and finally Middlesex and part of Herts.) 

[ee a ae at Monte Casino of the first Bt a I 


Monastery. 


FOUNDATION OF ANGLE KINGDOMS. 


547.—(5) Ida becomes King of Northumbria. 
560.—Ailla becomes King of Deira. 
(District along east half of Britain, from the Tees to the Humber.) 
Bernicia, the part of Northumbria north of the Tees, is separated 
from the southern half, Deira. 
563.—St. Columba, from Ireland, founds a Christian Mission at 
Iona. 
571.—(6) Foundation of a united Hast Anglia under Ufia. 
(Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire and part of Bedfordshire.) 
577.— Battle of Deorham. Victory of the West Saxons over the 
Welsh, resulting in the separation of the Welsh of 
Cornwall and Devon from those in Wales. 


Results of the English Conquest on the Britons. 

. Many were slaughtered. 

. Probably many were reduced to slavery by the English. 

. The Britons remained independent in the West, i.e., from the Bristol 
Channel to the Clyde and the Forth, and in Cornwall and Devon 
or West Wales. 

4. The Brythonic and Goidelic Britons united in the confederation of 

the Cymry (= compatriots) to resist the Angles. (The name Cymry 
is preserved in Cambria and Cumberland.) 


UE OR 


Results of the Conquest on the English. 
. Their chiefs (Heretogas) became kings. 


. Probably they absorbed Celtic elements into their race by marrying 
British women. 


3. They abandoned their former devotion to seafaring life. 


Doe 


THE HEPTARCHY. 

The name Heptarchy (rule of seven) used formerly to be 
given to this period of our history, though there were never 
exactly seven leading kingdoms. Wars with the Welsh, the 
establishment of the Angle Kingdom of Mercia (the border or 
mark land), and the Mission of St. Augustine occupy the period. 
584.—Marriage of Hthelbert, King of Kent and 3rd Bretwalda, to 

Bertha, daughter of Charibert, King of the Franks. 


THE TRIARCHY. 1B 


584.—(7) Foundation of the Angle Kingdom of Mercia. 
Mercia, the border country, was settled by various Angle and 
Saxon tribes. Its first king was said to be Crida (584~-593), 
but the union of Mercia was not complete till the accession of 
his grandson, Penda (626). 
597.—Landing of St. Augustine and the conversion of south-east of 
England. 
613.—Baittle of Chester. Ethelfrith, King of Northumbria, defeats 
the Britons. 
Result: The Welsh of Wales are separated from those of Cumbria, 
and the supremacy of Northumbria is established. 


THE TRIARCHY (613—829). 


Or, The Struggle for the Supremacy between the Kingdoms of 
Northumbria, Mercia and Wessex. 


THE SUPREMACY OF NORTHUMBRIA. 


617.—EHdwin is King of Northumbria. 
Edwin builds Edinburgh, conquers Isles of Anglesea and Man; 
his supremacy is acknowledged in East Anglia. 
625.—Marriage of Edwin to Hthelburga, daughter of Ethelbert of 
Kent. 
627.—Conversion of Edwin and the Kingdom of Deira to 
Christianity through Paulinus, a Roman Missionary. 
631.—Felix, a Roman monk, converts E. Anglia and is made its 
bishop. 
633.—Battle of Hatfield. Edwin is defeated and slain by 
Cedwalla of Wales and Penda of Mercia. Result: 
Christianity is swept away in the north. 
635.—Battle of Heavenjield. Oswald, King of Northumbria 
defeats and slays Cadwalla. Aidan and Celtic 
missionaries from Iona begin the conversion of 
Northumbria. 
Wessex is converted by means of a@ Roman missionary, 
Birinus. 
642.—Battle of Maserfield. Penda of Mercia defeats and 
slays Oswald. 
655.—Battle of Winwidfield. Oswy, King of Northumbria, 
defeats and slays Penda. Result: Celtic missionaries 
convert Mercia. 
664.—The Council of Whitby accepts the Roman system of 
church government in the place of the Celtic. 


Results of the decision :— : d . 
(1) England was brought into closer connection with the Continent. 
(2) The adoption of the well-organised system of Roman church 

government helped in the formation of a united England. In 664 
there was one church government for the whole country, but there 
were many civil governments. In the present day there is one civil 
government while there are many different church governments, 
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669 seq.—The organisation of the church by Archbishop Theodore. 
Chad (the Mercian saint) made Bishop of the Mercians. 
673.—The Council of Hertford: ‘‘ The first collective act of the 
whole English race.” 
681.—Conversion of the South Saxons by Wilfrid. 
685.— Battle of Nectan’s Mere. Defeat of Egfrith of Northumbria 
by the Picts, and end of the Northumbrian supremacy. 


The Northumbrian Supremacy is important for— 
(1) Conversion of England, mainly by Celtic missionaries. 
(2) The adoption of the Roman system of Church Government. 
(3) The rise of a native literature : 

(a) The Schools of Kent, founded by Theodore, of which 
Aldhelm, the father of A.S. poetry (656—709), was the 
most distinguished pupil. 

(6) The School of York and literary men of Northumbria, 
e.g., Caedmon, the poet (d. cir. 680), Benedict Biscop, 
the traveller (cir. 638—690), Bede, the teacher and 
historian (673—735), Alcuin, the scholar, who took 
Anglian learning to the Franks and organised schools 
(cir. 735—804). 


688.— Ine becomes King of the West Saxons. He issues a code 
of laws, and fights against the Welsh in Somerset. 
726.—Visit of Ine to Rome. 


Struggle between Wessex and Mercia. 


733.—Battle of Somerton. Victory of the Mercians. 
752.—Battle of Burford. Victory of the West Saxons. 


GREATNESS OF MERCIA UNDER OFFA. 
757.—Offa becomes King of Mercia. 
775.—Offa annexes Kent. 
779.—Battle of Bensington. Offa defeats W. Saxons, and 
annexes shires of Oxford and Buckingham. 
784.—Offa’s Dyke constructed between Chester and Chepstow. 
788.—Lichfield is made an archbishopric (787—803). 
792.—Annexation of Hast Anglia by Offa. 
796.—Death of Offa, and fall of the Mercian supremacy. 


Mercian Supremacy noted for— 


(1) Wars against the Welsh. 
(2) The correspondence of Offa with Charles the Great. 


797.—Traditional First Landing of the Danes. 
First Phase of Danish Invasion—Phase of Plunder. (See 855.) 
(800.— Coronation of Charles the Great as Holy Roman Emperor.} 
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THE RISE OF WESSEX UNDER EGBERT. 
802.—Lgbert crowned King of Wessex. 
825.—Battle of Ellandune, by which Egbert gains the overlordship 
of Kent, Sussex and East Anglia. 
829.—Northumbria acknowledges his overlordship. 
830.—The North Welsh submit to Egbert. 


Reasons why Wessex Gained the Permanent Supremacy in 
Britain. 

(1) Wars with the Welsh during the early history of Wessex had 
trained the West Saxons to war, and taught them the value 
of unity amongst themselves. 

(2) The West Saxon kings were always on good terms with the 
church, and therefore they obtained ecclesiastical support in 
their struggles with the other English kings. 

(3) The Struggles with the Danes strengthened the power of the 

est Saxon kings, as they proved themselves the only 
capable leaders against the common foe. 


THE SUPREMACY OF WESSEX AND THE DANISH 
INVASION. 


The Northmen. In the 8th century the Norsemen, or North- 
men, from Norway, made settlements on the east coast of Ireland 
and in Scottish islands. In the reign of Egbert they made an 
alliance with the Welsh of Cornwall against the W. Saxons but 
were defeated. Then they ravaged the coasts of Frisia and Gaul 
as far as Bordeaux, and in the reign of Ethelwulf, joined by Danes 
from Jutland, Zealand and S. Sweden, renewed their attack on 
Wessex. Originally having come for plunder, they now determined 
to settle. Checked in Wessex, they were successful in Northumbria, 
East Anglia and Mercia, and then returned to the invasion of 
Wessex. Alfred saved this kingdom from the Danes and was 
able to consolidate his power over the district south of Watling 
Street, so that after his death Wessex was able to advance to the 
task of Anglicising the Danes, and of uniting the Danish kingdoms 
under her dynasty. 
The Supremaey of Egbert differs from that of preceding 
Bretwaldas, who were little more than powerful local kings, by 
the completeness of his over-lordship and by the fact that it 
remained in his family. Though never King of England, he is 
the father of all our sovereigns, with the exception of our 
Danish and Norman kings. 

836.—Battle of Hengesdun (or Hengist’s Down, in Cornwall). 

Egbert defeated the Northmen and Welsh. 
839.—Accesston of Ethelwulf. 
851.—Canterbury and London captured by the Danes. 
Battle of Ockley. Defeat of the Danes. 
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855.—The Danes winter in Sheppey. 
Second Phase in Danish Invasion. Phase of Settlement 
begins. (See 797 and 978.) 
Visit of Ethelwulf to Rome, and his marriage with 
Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald, King of the 
West Franks. 
858.—Accession of Etheldbald. 
His marriage with Judith. 
860.—Accession of Ethelbert. 
866.—Accession of Ethelred I. 
Danish invasion of East Anglia. 
867.— ,, ; », Northumbria. 
868.— ,, ss », Mercia. 
870.— ,, Conquest of East Anglia. 
Martyrdom of Edmund, its last native king. 
East Anglia becomes a Danish Kingdom. 
Danish Invasion of Wessex. 


871.—Battle of Englefield, in Berks, defeat of the Danes by 
ealdorman Ethelwulf. 


Battle of Reading. Victory of the Danes over Ethelred 
and Alfred. 


Battle of Ashdown. Defeat of the Danes by Alfred. 

Battle of Basing. Victory of the Danes. 

Battle of Merton. Victory of the Danes. Ethelred mort- 
ally wounded. 

Accession of Alfred. 

Battle of Wilton. Indecisive; the Danes leave Wessex 


for a time but continue fighting and subduing the rest 
of England. 


875.—Sea Victory of Alfred over the Danes. 
876.—Danes under Guthrum invade Wessex. 
878.— Alfred takes refuge at Athelney. 

Battle of Ethandun : Defeat of the Danes. 


Treaty of Wedmore: A Lanp-MARK IN ENcLIsH History. 


The Danes promise to leave Wessex, and Guthrum, their King, 
consents to be baptised. 


886.—Alfred’s and Guthrum’s Peace. 


The dividing line between Alfred’s and Guthrum’s Kingdoms was 
marked out. It ran up the Thames, along the Lea to ita souroe, 
then to Bedford, and by the Ouse to Watling Street. 
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Results of the Treaty with the Danes. 


(1) Politically. It enabled Alfred to form a strong W. Saxon 
Kingdom, and thus the development of Wessex into England 
was made possible. 


(2) Ethnically. A large number of Danes settled amongst the 
English and finally became one people with them. It is 
to the Danish settlement that the difference between north 
and south country people of to-day can be greatly attributed, 
and it may be the Danish element that has made England 
great as a commercial and maritime nation. 


(3) Philologically. Many new words were introduced, e.g., cake, 
dairy, sky, kid, etc. 


886.—Alfred “ rebuilt and peopled ”? London. 
893.—Danes, under Hasting, invade Kent. 
896.—Danes defeated by Alfred. 

900.—The death of Alfred. 


The Greatness of Alfred is shown by— 


1. His Work of Deliverance: He saved Christianity and civilisation in the 
British Isles. 


2. His Work of Defence, by which his deliverance of Wessex was secured. 
(a) He organised the fyrd, or national militia ; 
(b) He built a fleet; 
{c) He fortified towns. 
3. His Judicial Work : 
(a) He drew up a Cop OF LAWS; 
(b) He appointed good judges ; 
(c) He constantly inspected the work of his judges. 


4, His Educational Work : 
(a) He invited foreign teachers, e.g., Asser, John of Corvey, Grimbald. 
(b) He established a palace school. 
(c) He translated books, e.g., parts of the Bible, Consolations of 
Boethius, Bede’s history, the history of Orosius, etc. 


His Inventive Genius. He invented a way of reckoning time by means 
of a candle, protected by a lantern. 


6. His Encouragement of Travel. He sent embassies to Rome, alms to 
the Christians of India, and wrote an account of voyages 
made to the Baltic and White Seas. 


7. His Application to Business. 


a 


THE ANGLICISING OF DANELAW, 


And the Growth of Wessex into England. 


900.—Accession of Edward the Elder. 

905.—Wars with the Danes begin again. Edward and his sister, 
Ethelfleda, “‘ the Lady of the Mercians,” fortify towns. 

912 (circa).—Settlement of the Northmen under Rolf in Normandy. 

918.—Death of Ethelfleda and annexation of Mercia by Edward. 
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921.—Essex, East Anglia and Danish Mercia acknowledge Edward 
as King. 

922.—The Welsh of Wales acknowledge his over-lordship. 

924.—The Northumbrians, Scots, and Britons of Strathclyde 
acknowledge him as over-lord. 


Result of His Wars: Edward was acknowledged king up to the 
Humber and over-lord over all the rest of the island. 


925.—Death of Edward, and accession of Athelstan. 
937._Battle of Brunanburh. Athelstan defeats the Scots, 
Britons of Cumberland and N. Wales, and the Danes. 
A distinctive feature of the reign of Athelstan was the influence 
he exercised on the Continent, owing to the marriages of his 
sisters with foreign princes. 
940.—Death of Athelstan and accession of Edmund the Magnificent 
(or great deed doer). 
942.—Conquest of the ve Boroughs (Leicester, Lincoln, 
Nottingham, Stamford and Derby) by Edmund. 
945.—Ravage of Cumberland by Edmund, who is said to have 
granted it as a fief to Malcolm of Scotland. 
946.—Murder of Edmund, and accession of Edred. (Dunstan is 
Chief Minister). 
954.—WNorthumbria is made an earldom instead of an under- 
kingdom (an important step in the unification of 
England under the house of Wessex). 
955.—Death of Edred, and accession of Edwy 
957.—Banishment of Dunstan. 
Edgar is chosen king North of the Thames, 7.e., of Danish 
England. 
959.—Death of Edwy, and accession of Edgar the Peaceful as 
King of all England. 
960.—Dunstan is made Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Dunstan began the line of great ecclesiastical statesmen lasting 
to the Reformation. As a statesman his efforts were 
directed towards uniting Danes and Englishmen into one people. 
As Archbishop, he tried to educate his clergy so as to make them 
the teachers of their people. Though favourable to the movement 
for the introduction of a celibate clergy, he did not himself 
insist upon celibacy. 


The Reign of Edgar is important. 


(1) As marking the close of the period of the Anglicising of Danelaw 
and the consolidation of England under the House of Wessex. 

(2) For the Reiigious Reformation in favour of the celibacy of the 
clergy. Benedictine monasteries founded. 

(3) For Edgar’s Code of Laws. 

(4) For the acknowledgment of Edgar’s supremacy by eight Welsh and 
Scottish Kings. The title of Edgar was «Ruler Br Lord of the 
whole Isle of Albion.” 
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Results of the Danish Wars on the English Constitution : 


(1) Increase of the Royal power. The king gradually got an army of 
thegns, t.c., nobles bound to serve the king in war in return for grants 
of land. 

(2) The development of the Feudal System. For the sake of protection, 
the simple freemen, or ceorls, became the semi-servile tenants of the 
great landowners, and thus Feudalism developed. 


THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE EALDORMEN AND 
THE DANISH CONQUEST OF ENGLAND, 
975.—Accession of Edward the Martyr. 


The reign was occupied in disputes between the supporters of 
the regular clergy, i.e., those who were also monks, and the 
supporters of the secular clergy, 7.e., those who were not monks 
but were bound only by the general law of the Church. 


978.—Council of Calne, resulting in the triumph of the monks. 
Murder of Edward, and accession of Ethelred the Unready 
(z.e., the redeless or uncounselled.) 


The reign of Ethelred is important for the Danish 
conquest of England. 


Third Phase in Danish Invasion—-Phase of Conquest. (See 855). 


Cause of the Return of the Danes: The Northmen had, since 
the time of Alfred, formed settled kingdoms in Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark. Their advance into Germany was checked by Henry the 
Fowler, and in consequence tne Danes and Norwegians attacked the 
British Isles and the Swedes Russia. 

The object of the Danes in attacking England was conquest for the 
sake of power, and not, as in time of Alfred, for the sake of settlement. 


Causes of the Success of the Danes: 


(1) Want of union between the English themselves, owing to 

(a) The incapacity of Ethelred. 

(b) The independence of the great ealdormen. 

Ethelred wished to break the power of the ealdormen, but all 
he succeeded in doing was to offend them. 

) The persistence of the Danish attack. 

) The help given the Danes by English Ealdormen, and latterly 
by Danelaw. 


(2 
(3 


980.—Danish invasions begin. 
988.—Death of Dunstan. 
991.—Beginning of the Danish conquest. 
Battle of Maldon. Defeat of Brihtnoth, Ealdorman of the 
East Saxons. 


Institution of Danegeld. 
994.—The invasion by Sweyn of Denmark and Olat of Norway. 
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1000.—Ethelred attacks Normandy. 
1002.— Marriage of Ethelred to Emma of Normandy. 


Important as bringing England into connection with Normandy 
and thus preparing ae way for the Norman Conquest. 
Massacre of St. Brice, and renewed vigour of the Danish 

invasions. 

1009.—Edrie Streona, Ealdorman of Mercia, betrays an English 
army to Danes. 

1012.—Murder of Alphege, Archbishop of Canterbury, by the 
Danes. 

1013.—Danelaw joins the invaders. 


Submission of England to Sweyn, and Flight of Etheired 
to Normandy. 


1014.—Death of Sweyn. Election of Canute as Kiny by the 
Danes, and recall of Ethelred by the English. 
1015.—Edric Streona joins Canute. 
1016.—Death of Ethelred the Unready. 
Edmund Ironside is elected King in London. 
Canute is elected King at Southampton. 
Battle of Penselwood : Indecisive. 


» 5, Sherstone: Indecisive. Edric joins Edmund. 

» 9, Brentford: Victory ot Edmund. 

» 9 Otford: ” ” 

» », Assandun: Edric plays traitor, and Edmund is 
defeated. 


Treaty of Alney, or Olney. 


(1) Edmund was to rule Wessex, Essex and East 
Anglia, and to be the chief king. 


(2) Canute was to rule Mercia and Northumbria. 
Death of Edmund Ironside. 


THE DANISH DYNASTY. 


TABLE oF THE DanisH KinGs. 


Sweyn 
Elgiva = (1) Canute (2) =Emma of Normandy, 
1016—1035 Widow of Ethelred Il. 
| | 
Sweyn Harold I. Hardicanute 


1035—1040 1040—1042 
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1017.— Election of Canute as King of all England, and the 
banishment of Edmund’s sons, first to Sweden and then 
to Hungary. 


Canute, though a Dane, enforced English law and chose English 
advisers. 


Importance of His Reign: 


(1) England formed part of a large Northern Empire. Canute was 
acknowledged King over England, Denmark, Norway and 
‘part of South Sweden; and Overlord over Scotland, Wales 
and the Ostmen of Ireland. 


(2) The division of England into four earldoms was an important 
step towards the establishment of the Feudal System, of which a 
characteristic feature was the power of the great noblemen. 


(3) His institution of the House Carls was a step towards the estab- 
lishment of a standing army. 


(4) Trade flourished, and brought England into connection with 
distant lands. 


(5) Canute was on very good terms with the monks. 


Marriage of Canute and Emma, widow of Ethelred. (See 
1002.) Execution of Edric Streona. 
1018.—Renewal of the laws of Edgar. 
Battle of Carham, Malcolm of Scotland and Eugenius 
King of the Cymri defeat the Northumbrians. Result : 
The border between England and Scotland was fixed. 
1020.—Appointment of Godwin as Earl of Wessex. 
1027.—Pilgrimage of Canute to Rome. 
1028.—Canute’s Code of Laws. 
Canute’s conquest of Norway. 
1031.—Submission of Malcolm of Scotland to Canute. 
1035.—Death of Canute, and division of his Empire. 


West Saxons elect Hardicanute. 
Mercians, E. Anglians and Northumbrians elect Harold. 


1036.—Landing of Alfred and Edward, sons of Ethelred II. 
Murder of Alfred. 
1037.—Harold is acknowledged King of all England. 
1040.—Death of Harold and accession of Hardicanute. His rule 
was remarkable only for its cruelty. 
1042.—Death of Hardicanute, and the English, tired of their 
foreign kings, recall the old dynasty. 
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THE REIGN OF EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 


The Preparation for the Norman Conquest. 


Tur Enertish Dynasty, From Ecsert To EpwarRpD THE CoNFESSOR. 


Egbert 
802—839 
| 
Ethelwulf 
839—858 
| | | 
Ethelbala Ethelbert Ethelred I. Alfred 
858—860 860—866 866—871 aie 
Edward the Elder 
900—925 
| 
| | 
Athelstan Edmund Edred 
925 —940 the Magnificent 946—955 
940—946 
| | 
Edwy Ethelfleda = (1) Edgar (2) =Elfrida 
955—959 959—975 | 
Edward Elgiva=(1) Ethelred II. (2) = Emma of 
the Martyr 978—1016 Normandy 
975 —978 
Edmund Edward 
Ironside the Confessor 
1016 1042—1066 


The reign of Edward is important as preparing the way for 
the Norman Conquest. Edward, the son of Ethelred II. and the 
Norman lady, Emma, was by birth but half an Englishman, and 
by education was wholly Norman. He brought with him Norman 
favourites and French became the language of the Court. His 
reign is a struggle between the Norman party, led by himself, and 
the English party, headed first by Godwin and then by Harold, 
Karls of Wessex. 

On account of his piety Edward was named the Confessor, i.e., 
one who confesses his faith by a consistent life. 
1045.—Marriage of Edward to Edith, daughter of Godwin. 
1046.—Defeat of Gruffydd, of South Wales, by Swegen, son of 

Godwin. 
1047.—| Victory of William of Normandy over his rebels at 
Val-es-dunes. 
1049.—Alliance of England with the Em 


peror Henry against 
Baldwin of Flanders, eg 
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1050.—Appointment of Robert of Jumieges as Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
1051.—Outrage of Eustace of Boulogne on Dover. 
Banishment of Godwin and his family. 
Visit of William of Normandy to Edward. 
1052.—Ravages of the Welsh on Herefordshire. 
Return of Earl Godwin and his family. light of Robert, 
the Archbishop, and the Normans. 
1053.—Death of Earl Godwin. 
1055.—Appointment of Tostig, brother of Harold, as Earl of 
Northumbria. 
Harold’s First Welsh Campaign. 
Hereford is fortified. Peace made with Gruffydd, King of 
N. Wales. 
1068.—Second Welsh Campaign of Harold. 
Death of Gruffydd, last important king in Wales, and 
submission of Wales. - 
1064.—Wreck of Harold on the coast of Ponthieu. His visit 
and oath to William of Normandy. 
1065.—Revolt of the Northumbrians against Tostig. 
1066.— Death of Edward the Confessor and the election of Harold 
by the Witan. 
Appeal of Duke William to Christendom for the English 
Throne on the following pleas :— 
(1) Descent. He was the cousin of the late king, while 
Harold was only his brother-in-law. 
(2) Promise of the Crown by Edward the Confessor. 
(3) Perjury of Harold. 
(4) Insults offered by the English and House of Godwin to 
the Normans. 
(5) Missionary character of William’s expedition against 
the English. 
The irregular appointment of Stigand as Archbishop, after the flight 
of Robert (1052), laid England open to the charge of schism. 
William, by promising to bring England into closer connection with 
the Papal See, gained the support of the Pope. 


Criticism of the Pleas: 


(1) The plea was invalid. 
(a) Edgar Atheling had a better hereditary claim. (See Table 
on next page). 
(b) Crown of England was elective. 
(2) The Crown was not Edward’s to give. 
(a) Perjury of Harold gave William no claim. 
(3) (b) Character and matter of Harold’s oath is uncertain. 
(4) ee : this Plea was to get Norman help, and had no serious 
oundation. 
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TABLE TO SHOW THE WEAKNESS OF WILLIAM’s CLAIM TO THE 
EncGiisH THRONE. 
Richard I., 
Duke of Normandy 
| 

| wa 
Elgiva=(1) Ethelred II. (2)=Emma Eisen! IDE 
Edward = _ Hdith, Robert 


Edmund 
Ironside the Confessor the daughter of 
Earl Godwin 


dee William 
the Conqueror 


Edgar Atheling 


| 
Edmund 


= Invasion of Tostig and Harold Hardrada. 

20.—Battle of Fulford. Defeat of Edwin and Morcar. 

» 25.—Battle of Stamford Bridge. Victory of Harold. 
28.—Landing of William at Pevensey. 


Oct. 14.—Battle of Hastings. 


Results of the Battle: 
(1) William gains §.E. England. 


(2) Death of Harold destroys all union between the English, and 
William has never again to fight a pitched battle. 


Edgar Atheling is chosen king by the Witan, and 
Edwin and Morear retire to their earldoms. 


Submission of Dover to William. 
William marches against London and receives submission 


of Edgar Atheling. 
Dec. 25.—Coronation of William. 


Causes of William’s Success: 
(1) His superior generalship and methods of warfare to those of 


Harold 
(2) The want of union between the English leaders 
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THE NORMAN PERIOD; 
| OR, 
THE STRENGTHENING OF THE CENTRAL AUTHORITY 


The Norman Period gave England what she wanted—a 
strong Central Government. Want of union at home had resulted 
in the Danish (991—1016) and Norman Conquests, and before 
England could grow great this evil had to be remedied. The 
Normans were akin to the English, but were better educated and 
were gifted with the powers of organisation and adaptation. They 
conserved what was good in the English institutions, brought 
England into connection with the Continent, and by strengthening 
the Royal authority, helped in the formation of a strong, united 
nation, 


WILLIAM I. 1066—87. 
(Married Matilda of Flanders). 
TasLE TO sHOW THE DescenDANTS or WiILLrAm J. 


hao eae I, 


| | | |! 
head William Rufus Henry I. Adela = Stephen of Blois 
uke o 


Normandy ab 
| | 
William Olito, William, Matilda 
d, 1128 d, 1120 


Stephen Henry, Bishop of 
Winchester 
Henry II. Eustace, 
d. 1158 


William was a strong, determined man, ‘‘ more worshipful,”’ writes 
an unknown chronicler, ‘than any of his foregangers . . . mild to 
the good men who loved God, and beyond all measure stern to those 
who gaingaid his will.’? He made himself the ruler of both Church and 
State in England, and, oppressive though his rule was, he maintained 
order. Wis reign was ayant f three crimes —(1) The ravage of the 
North; (2) The execution of Waltheof; (3) The making of the New 
Forest. or 1 and 2 political necessity may be urged, but in the case 
of 3, even if the actual devastation was, as is probable, exaggerated, he 
caused misery to the poor for his own personal pleasure. ‘‘ He loved 
the high deer,” we read, ‘‘ as if he were their father,” and he made 
laws for their protection. He wished to take the position of an English 
king, and was therefore careful to secure his election from the 
Witenagemot. He is one of the great makers of English history, for 
(1) by his establishment of a strong Government, and (2) by his 
preservation of English law and local institutions, he made possible 
the future development of England. 
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The reign falls into two divisions :— 


(1) 1066—71. The Completion of the Conquest. 
(2) 1071-87. The Establishment of the English and 
Feudal Kingship of the Norman Monarchy. 


(I.) THE COMPLETION OF THE CONQUEST. 
1066—1071. 


1067.—Visit of William to Normandy and revolts in the West and 
in Kent. 
1068.—Siege of Exeter and conquest of the West. 
Rising of the North. 

Submission of Edwin and Morcar: flight of Edgar 

Atheling to Scotland: submission of York. 

Sons of Harold, with Irish Danes, attack Bristol, but are 
driven away. 
1069.—Risings in the North and West. 

The Danes sail up the Humber: Edgar Atheling and 
Waltheof are the leaders in the North. Capture of York 
by the English. 

1069-70.—Ravaging of the North by William. 
1070.—Submission of Chester. 
Appointment of Lanfranc as Archbishop of Canterbury. 
1071.—Capture of Ely, last refuge of the English under Hereward 
the Wake. 


Results of the Conquest. 
1. On the Constitution.—The old institutions are kept, but a new life 
is breathed into them. 
(a) The Witan became the Great Council, an assembly of Norman 
land-holders. 
(b) The tendency towards feudal government was checked. 
(See Note to 1086.) 


2. On the povean of the King.—The King’s position was strengthened, 
one 


(a) He was the personal protector of all his subjects (as Saxon King) 
and supreme landowner (as Feudal King). 

(b) He gained new means of obtaining money. 

(c) The tendency of the Kingship to become hereditary was 
strengthened in consequence of the position of the King as 
supreme feudal landowner. 

3. On the Church. 
(a) The Pope gained more power in England. 
The Church was given separate courts for the trial of the clergy. 
c 


) ee, of the clergy was enforced from the Church Council 
) 2. 


(a) Norman clergy took the place of English. 
4, On our Relations to the Continent. 

(a) Trade was increased. 

(b) Foreign teachers came to England. 

(c) England became entangled in foreign wars. 
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5. On Law. 


(a) William J. introduced the system known as Presentment of 
Englishry, by which if a man was found murdered it 
was assumed that he was a Norman, and in default of 
proof to the contrary the Hundred in which he was found 
had either to produce the homicide or pay a heavy fine. 

(b) Knight’s Service, 1.c., military service, was introduced as 
rent for land. 

(ec) Trial by combat was introduced. 

(d) The slave trade was forbidden. 

(e) Capital punishment was abolished by William I. 

be The Curfew bell was introduced. 

g) The Norman Conquest resulted in establishing in the course 
of about a century a common law for all England. No 
longer was there a law of the Mercians, of the W. Saxons, 
of the Danes, but only the “ law of the land.” (See ‘‘ Law 
and Politics in the Middle Ages,’’ by E. Jenks.) 


6. On Race.—The English and Normans soon became one people, for 
the Conqueror insisted on obedience from Normans and English 
alike. 


7. On Social Life.—The free, landless men became villeins. 


8. On Warfare. 
a) The Normans introduced horse soldiers and archers. 
(b) They were great castle builders. 


9. On Art.—The Norman style of architecture, characterised by the 
round arch, was introduced. 


10 On Language —The Norman influence resulted in: 
(a) Loss of English inflexion. 
(b) Addition of Norman words to our vocabulary. 


(II.) THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NORMAN KINGSHIP. 
1071—1087. 


William had zonquered the English ; his objects now were— 
(1) To keep them in subjection. 


(2) To prevent his Norman barons becoming too powerful. 


To accomplish (1) (a) h2 confiscated the lands of the English, thus 
taking from them both political and social power; (b) he built castles 
to overawe the towns, e.g., Tower of London; (c) he organised a feudal 
army. 

ee (2) (a) he abolished the great earldoms of Canute; (b) with 
the exception of the counties Palatine (Kent, Cheshire and Durham), 
he never granted contingent estates to the same landowner; (c) he 
maintained the old English obligation to serve in the national army 
or fyrd; (d) he exacted the oath of fealty from all landowners alike; 
(e) maintained the local institutions, such as township, hundred, and 
shire courts; (f) he gave the church separate courts to keep those 
of the barons in check. 


1072.—Invasion of Scotland and submission of Malcolm. 
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1073.—Hildebrand becomes Pope as Gregory VII. 

Powerful though he was, he had to submit to the regulations 
laid down by William with regard to the English Church, 

1. No Pew should be acknowledged in England nor papal bulls 
received without the King’s consent. 

2. Decrees of ecclesiastical synods must receive Royal confirmation 
before they were binding on England. art 

3. Thesanction of the King was necessary for the excommunication 
of his Ministers. 

Rebellion of Maine, a Norman fief. 

The rebels submit and acknowledge Robert, son of William, as 
their Count, but Maine is held from Anjou, not from 
Normandy. 

1075.—Feudal rebellion of Roger de Breteuil, Earl of Hereford, 
Ralph Guader, Earl of Norfolk, and Waltheof, Earl of 
Northanupton. 

1077.— Rebellion of Robert and feudal barons, aided by Philip of 
France, who was jeaious of William. 
The making of the New Forest in Hampshire (date 
unknown). 

1080.—Sezge of Gerberod and reconciliation of William and Robert. 

1081.—William reduces South Wales to tranquility. 

1085.—Threatened invasion from Denmark and Norway. 


1086.—The Domesday Survey. 

Domesday Book contains (1) facts about the manors into 
which England (the northern countics excepted) was divided, 
e.g., the names of their holders, the number of villeins, cottars, 
slaves, freemen and socmen on each; returns as to live stock, 
woods, meadows, mills, ete. (2) The value of the manor in the 

time of Edward and in William’s reign. 
The Oath of Salisbury. William summons all land-holders 
to Salisbury and demands from them an oath of allegiance. 


On the Continent, Feudalism had grown up after the fall of the 
Roman Empire out of three practices :— 
(1) Zhe system of beasties t.e., grants of the use of land 
by Teutonic chiefs to their followers. 
(2) Commendation, t.e., the submission of one man to 
another, who in return promises protection. 
(3) The practice of immunity, by which possession of land 
carries with it the right of jurisdiction. 
In England, before the Norman Conquest, there was a tendency 
towards the feudalising of society (see page 19), but the King 
was not the supreme landlord, nor was society organised solely 
on a territorial basis. William I. checked the disruptive 
tendencies of pure feudalism [see page 25 (2)], and in 
strengthening the royal authority, those also of Anglo-Saxon 
life which would have forwarded the establishment of the feudal 
system, but introduced feudal land tenure. In the reign of 
Stephen the power of the feudal barons was supreme, and we 
have the reign of pure feudalism. 


1087.—Quarrel with Philip of France about the Vexin. 
Death of William. 
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WILLIAM RUFUS. 1087—1100. 


William II, was a man ‘who feared not God neither regarded man.” 
The great merit of his rule was that he continued the policy of his father 
in repressing the power of the baronage; he therefore gained the support 
of the English, who were also gratified by the separation of England from 
Normandy. In addition to his struggles with the barons, his reign is 
important for (1) the incorporation of F aisbarlagel with England ; (2) the 
conquest of South Wales; (3) the successful policy with regard to 
Scotland ; (4) the king’s struggle with Anselm in defence of the supremacy 
of the Royal power in ecclesiastical matters. Ranulf Flambard, who rose 
to be Bishop of Durham, was Justiciar (7.e., the king’s principal adviser), 
and a most unscrupulous man. ‘‘He drove the king’s gemots all over 
England,” 4.e., forced the Law Courts to provide money for the king, and 
he systematised the payment of feudal dues. 

1088.— Rebellion of Feudal Barons in favour of Robert, led by 
Odo of Bayeux, Roger of Montgomery, and Robert 
Belléme: William is supported by the English and 
Lanfranc: Siege of Rochester and suppression of the 
rebellion. 
1089.—Death of Lanfrane and rise of Ranulf Flambard as the 
king’s adviser. 
1090.—William declares war on Robert. 
1091.—Treaty of Caen, between William and Robert, by which 
the survivor of the two brothers was to succeed to the 
other’s dominions. 
Invasion of Scotland: Malcolm Canmore does homage to 
William. 
1092.—-William fortifies Carlisle and brings south-countrymen 
to people Cumberland. 
1093.—Malcolm Canmore invades England and is slain at Alnwick. 
Civil war breaks out in Scotland. 
Defeat of Rhys ab Tewdwr (Tudor) a Welsh chieftain, by 
Norman barons. 


Appointment of Anselm as Archbishop of Canterbury. 


(First appointment since the death of Lanfranc). 
1095.— Feudal rebellion of Robert Mowbray, Earl of Northumber- 
land, suppressed. 

Invasion of Wales by William (see 1081, 1093 and 1097). 
Border warfare had continued for a long time, and in this year 
William comes to the help of the border barons but has no 
success. 

Council of Rockingham meets to decide whether Anselm 

should get his pall from Pope Urban or not. 
Urban had not been recognised as Pope by William. [For Hnglish 
law see Page 26 (1073.)] Finally, William acknowledged Urban, 
and Anselm won a victory by taking the pall sent by Urban from 
the High Altar and not from the hands of William. ‘Thus he 


asserted the independence of his office from the temporal control 
and its dependence on the Papal See. 
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1096. Robert pledges Normandy to William for £6,666 and 
goes on the First Crusade. (See 1147.) 


The Crusades were wars of the Cross for the recovery of Palestine 
out of the hands of the Turks. 


Causes of the Crusades. 


. A religious Motive—Men then believed that going on a 
Pilgrimage, still more on a Crusade, gained for them the 
forgiveness of sins. 


The spirit of adventure made men anxious to see new lands. 


Political Motives.—The Pope hoped to unite Christendom 
under himself against Islam, and thus to increase his own 
ower in his struggle against the Emperor. The feudal 
Faeas who went on the Crusades hoped to gain for 
themselves Eastern Principalities. 


Commercial Motives.—The Turks had destroyed the commerce 
between the East and West; the merchants of Italy hoped 
to see it restored. 


5. The misery of every day life, especially on the Continent, 


i) = 


9 


General causes of all 
Crusades. 
a 


3 made men ready for any change. The years 1030-32 had been 
on oS years of famine. The sufferings of people in Gaul had been 
Org terrible. Gaul sent out the greatest number of crusaders ; 
= England, where conditions of life were more favourable, the 
ss e fewest. 

=O |6. The fall of Jerusalem into the hands of the Seljukian Turks 
Da (1076) who, unlike the Arabs, persecuted the pilgrims. 

o= 

& |7. The preaching of Peter the Hermit and Pope Urban II. 


roused Christendom. 


Tue LEADERS OF THE Ist CRUSADE. 
Godfrey of Bouillon, a religious devotee. 
Robert of Normandy, an adventurer. 
Bohemond, Prince of Tarento, a self-interested politician. 

{ne RESULT oF THE IST CRUSADE was the establishment of Frankish 
Kingdoms in Syria (1099). Godfrey of Bouillon was made King 
of Jerusalem. 

1097.—Second invasion of Wales by William; unsuccessful. The 

Norman barons adopt the plan of building castles in 
every suitable place, with the result that South Wales is 
re into subjection to England. (See 1095 and 
1134). 
Anselm leaves England for Rome to bring the question of 
his duty to William before the Pope. 
Edgar, the son of Malcolm Canmore and Margaret, the 
sister of Edgar Atheling (see page 29), becomes King of 
Scotland, with the help of an English army. 
Result.—The English and Norman elements of civilisation have 
from now the predominance in lowland Scotland. 
1099.—Anselm is present at the Lateran Council, when the 
Pope decides against lay cnvestiture. 
1100.—Death of William IT. in the New Forest. 
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HENRY JI. 1100—1135. 
(Married Matilda, niece of Edgar Atheling.) 
TABLE TO SHOW THE UNION OF THE Saxon AND NoRMAN DYNASTIES. 


Elviga=(1) Ethelred the Unready =(2) Emma of Normandy. 


pomane Ironside. Edward the Confessor. 
payin d, 1057. 


| | 
Edgar Atheling. Margaret= Malcolm Canmore. 
Matilda= Henry I. 


William I, had on his death-bed foretold that his youngest son, Henry, 
would become greater than either of his brothers. Now his time had come 
Robert had not yet returned from the Crusade, and the English, dreading 
the anarchy an interregnum would mean, acknowledged Henry. The 
new king was an able man and well educated, as his title ‘‘ Beauclerc ” 
reminds us. As selfish and immoral as his brother, he was not profane 
and at least respected the Christian faith. Under good influences 
William II. would have been a better man. Henry I. was less impression- 
able, but he had the wisdom to see that the good of the nation coincided 
with bis own and that for the maintenance of his dynasty good order 
must be established. By his famous Charter he conciliated all classes, 
and his important administrative measures and the impartiality of his 
rule gained for him the title of the ‘Lion of Justice.” He continued the 
Anti-feudal policy of his father by (1) reviving the local courts, which had 
fallen into discredit in the reign of Rufus; (2) strengthening the Central 
Authority by bringing it into closer connection with the local courts; 
(8) granting Charters to the towns; (4) developing the system of frank- 
pledge. Owing to his wars, taxation was heavy and the lower classes 
suffered greatly. Though not loved, Henry was respected. 


His reign is important for :— 


(1) The advance made in national life and in 
administrative government. 
(2). The settlement of the Investiture dispute. 
His foreign policy was directed towards the union of Anjou with 


Normandy. The latter part of his reign was occupied in attempts to secure 
the throne of England for his daughter Matilda, 


1100,—Issue of the Charter of Henry I. containing :— 
(1) Promises to the Church of freedom, and the abolition of evil 
Customs, e.g., keeping bishoprics vacant, 

(2) Promises to the Barons of 
(a) Lawful reliefs and fines. 
(b) No forced marriages of heiresses or widows. 
(c) Freedom of lands held by Knight Service from other service. 
(d) Freedom to dispose personal property by will. 
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(3) Promises to the People of 
(a) The laws of Edward the Confessor, as improved by 
illiam I. 


(b) Good coinage. 

The concessions as granted to the Barons were to be granted 
by them to their tenants, but the King retained the 
forests in his possession, and this was a grievance. 

The Charter is important (1) as shewing the grievances of the 
Church, barons, people ; (2) as forming a basis for the Magna Carta, 
1215. 
1100.—Imprisonment of Ranulf Flambard. 
Marriage of Henry with Matilda, daughter of Malcolm of 
Scotland, and Margaret, the Saxon Princess. 
This marriage is important as uniting the Norman and the Saxon 
dynasties. Through it all later kings are descended from Alfred. 
(See Genealogical Table, page 29.) 
Beginning of the Investiture Dispute between Henry and 
Anselm. 
1101.—Jnvasion of England by Robert, helped by Norman Barons. 
Henry is supported by the Church and the English. 
Treaty between Robert and Henry, by which the Crown 
is secured to Henry. 
1102.—Defeat of Robert Belléme, who is then received by Robert 
in Normandy, contrary to treaty of 1101. This and the 
disorder in Normandy leads Henry to invade the Duchy, 
1104. 


1104.—Visit of Henry to Normandy to restore order. 


1106.—Battle of Tenchebrai: defeat of Robert, who is taken 
prisoner to England; and annexation of Normandy to 
England, 


1107.—Compromise ending Investiture Dispute: The Church was 
to elect bishops and abbots in the King’s Court; the 
ring and crozier to be given by the Archbishop or the 
Pope: the Bishop or the Abbot elect was to do homage 
to the king for the lands of his see. 


Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, made Justiciar. - With the help 
of Roger, Henry organises the Curia ftegis, and sends 
its officers to the Shire Courts to collect money, thus 
bringing local courts into connection with the Central 
Court. For this work Henry creates a ministerial 
nobility dependent on the Crown. 

1108.—Order for holding Courts of the Hundred and the Shire. 

1109.—Death of Anselm. 

1109-1113.—Wars with France. Louis VI. supports the claim 
of William Clito, son of Robert, to N ormandy. Fulk 
of Anjou claims Maine and joins in the war. 
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1111.—A Flemish Colony placed in Pembrokeshire to hold the 
Welsh in check. 


1113.—Betrothal of William, son of Henry, to the daughter of 
Fulk of Anjou. 


Treaty of Gisors, by which Louis abandons William 
Clito and acknowledges Henry’s over-lordship over 
Brittany, Alengon and Maine. 
1114.—Marriage of Matilda, daughter of Henry, to the Emperor 
Henry V. 


1116—1119.—Renewed War with France and her allies, Anjou 
and Flanders, 
1119.—Battle of Brenneville, defeat of Louis and close of second 
French war. 
1120.—Death of Prince William. 
1123-4.—Revolt of barons in Normandy. 
1128.—Death of William Clito. Normandy and Maine are secured 
to England. 
Marriage of Matilda to Geoffrey of Anjou, son of Fulk. 
Introduction of Cistercian monks into England: they were 
devoted to agriculture and were great sheep farmers. 
1134.—--Rebellion in Wales. (See 1097 and 1157.) 
1135.—Death of Henry I. 


THE REIGN OF STEPHEN. 1135-1154, 
Or uncontrolled Feudalism. 


Stephen was the son of Adela, daughter of William the Conqueror 
{see genealogical table, page 23). He had no political ability; is 
described by a contemporary writer as ‘‘the mildest of men upon 
earth, the slowest to take offence, and the readiest to pardon, very 
easy of speech to the poor, and liberal of alms.” He was unequal to 
the task of keeping the barons in order, and therefore during his 
reign anarchy triumphed and the poor were oppressed. Feudal 
government was government by powerful landowners who being, often 
singly, as well as combined, equal in strength to the king, were able 
to resist his authority. The feudal Law Courts were unable to enforce 
their decisions, and therefore war was the tribunal by which disputes 
had to be settled. Feudal government was not strong enough to 
prevent civil war. 

The reign of Stephen illustrates:— _ 

(1) The weakness of feudal government. 
(2) The power of the Church. 
(3) The importance of London, 
The causes which enabled Stephen to gain the throne were :— 
(1) His personal popularity. 
(2) The unpopularity of Geoffrey of Anjou, husband of Matilda. 
3) The influence of Henry, Bishop of Winchester, brother to 
Stephen, which gave him the support of the Church. 


1135.—Coronation of Stephen, and his issue of a Charter, promis. 
ing good government. 
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1136.—1st Invasion of the Scots. David, uncle of Matilda, is 
bought off by the gift of the earldom of Huntingdon to 
himself and of Carlisle to his son. (See 1138). _ 
2nd Charter, promising justice, reform of abuses in the 
Church, surrender of forests made by Henry I. 
1137.—Stephen visits Normandy where he had been acknowledged 
since 1136. 
1138.—2nd Invasion of the Scots. (See 1136). 
Civil War breaks out in S. W. England. 
Battle of the Standard.—David of Scotland is defeated 
by Archbishop Thurstan of York, at Northallerton. 
Unwise policy of Stephen.—(1) Creation of new Earls 
offends the barons; (2) Debasement of the coinage 
injures trade; (3) Importation of Mercenaries offends 
the English ; 
1139 (4) Arrest of Bishop Roger and Alexander of Lincoln 
offends the Church. 
Empress Matilda and Robert of Gloucester land. 
1141.—Stephen taken prisoner at Lincoln. 


Proclamation of Matilda as Lady of England at Winchester. 
She offends the Londoners. 
Robert of Gloucester, half brother to Matilda, is taken 
prisoner and exchanged for Stephen. 
1142.—Matilda is besieged in Oxford and escapes, 


Anarchy. West of England acknowledges Matilda. 
East of England acknowledges Stephen. 
North of England is ruled by David of Scotland. 
Centre of England is ruled by Great Earls. 


1144.—Death of Geoffrey de Mandeville. 
1147.—Death of Robert of Gloucester, and departure of Matilda 
from England in Feb., 1148. 
2nd Crusade. (See 1096 and 1189.) 
1152.—/ Election of Frederick Barbarossa as Emperor. } 
Marriage of Henry, son of Matilda, to Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
divorced wife of Louis VII. of France. 
1158.—Henry lands in England. 
Death of Eustace, son of Stephen. 
Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Henry of 
Winchester mediate a peace. 
Treaty of Wallingford. Stephen is to reign for his life, 
and to be succeeded by Henry. 
1154.—Death of Stephen. 
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THE ANGEVIN, OR EARLY PLANTAGENET, 
KINGS. 


OR, 
ENGLAND AS A EUROPEAN POWER AND THE 
APPRENTICESHIP OF THE NATION IN THE 
ART OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


4154—1216. 

During the rule of the Angevins the policy of the Norman 
Kings of strengthening the Central Government, of fostering 
English local institutions, and of forming ties between them and 
the Central Court was continued. 

This period differs from its predecessor in three respects :— 

(4) The English and the Normans had become one 
people. 

(2) England, through the possessions of her Kings, 
was a great Continental Power. 

(8) The nation was apprenticed in the art of self- 
government by the Reforms of Henry II. 


HENRY II. 1154—1189. 

A great European Prince, and the founder of our Judicial 
and Parliamentary Systems. 
(Married Eleanor of Guienne.) 


TABLE TO SHOW THE CHILDREN AND GRANDCHILDREN oF Henry II. 
Henry Il. r Eleanor of Guienne. 


l l [ l 
Henry, Richard I. Geoffrey, John, Matilda, Eleanor, Joanna, 2m. 


d. 1183. 1189-1199. d. 1186 1199-1216. m. Henry, m.Kingof William IL, 
m. Con- the Lion Castile. King 
stance of of Saxony. | of Sicily. 
Brittany. | Blanche, 


| OthoIV. m. Louis of 
Arthur, Henry III. Emperor. France. 
d. 1203. 1216-12732. 
Henry Plantagenet as a European Prince ruled :— 

Normandy and Maine, in right of his mother. 

Anjou and Touraine, in right of his father. 

Poitou, Saintonge, Limousin, Guienne, Gascony, in right of 
his wife. 

His Character :—Henry was a man of great ability and untiring 
energy ; he was cautious and yet adventurous, cunning and unscrupulous ; 
he had insight into character, and recognised that the well-being of the nation 
was the foundation of his power. He was an affectionate but unwise father. 

His Policy :— 

(1) On the Continent, to keep what he had got, and by marriages 
for his children to establish a federation of princes under 
himself. : b 

(2) In England, to keep his barons in order, and for this object 
he sought the help of all who were of inferior rank to the 
great nobles. 
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His Reforms :— 


(1) Judicial. He was the founder of our modern method of Yrial 
by Jury. 

(2) Politica He prepared the way for the creation of a 
Parliament by— 

(a) Reviving the itinerant justices of Henry I., who 
brought the unrepresentative King’s Court into 

_ connection with the representative local courts. 

(6) Consulting the Great Council on all important 
occasions, thus obliging the barons to interest them- 
selves in national affairs, and taking a step towards 
the right of the nation to control Government. 


(i.) THE SETTLEMENT OF THE STATE, 
1154—1162. 
Thomas Becket = Chancellor. 
rest Richard de Lucy and iv Ae 
1154.—The Ministers. ‘Robert of Leia = J usticiars. 
Theobald = Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Nicholas Breakspeare becomes Pope (the only Englishman who has 
been Pope) and grants Ireland to Henry. 
Work of Reform :— 


(1) Re-establishment of the Exchequer Court under Nigel, Bishop 
of Ely. 
(2) Destruction of castles built by Stephen. 
(3) Banishment of foreign mercenaries, 
(4) Resumption of royal estates. 
1155.—(5) Restoration of Judicature and Itinerant Justices, 


1157.—First Welsh War. (See 1134 and 1163). 
Malcolm IV. of Scotland resigns the northern counties. 


1189.—War of Toulouse (caused by the claim made by Henry in 
tight of his wife on Toulouse) is important for a tax 
partly levied by Scutage. 


Seutage (shield money).—Henry allowed his feudal barons to 
commute their military service for money payment. 


Seutage=a death-blow to Feudal Government.—It 
resulted in disarming the feudal barons and strengthening the royal 
power. ‘The barons were made less warlike, and the king, by means 
of the money payments, was able to hire mercenaries for his foreign 
wars, and was thus rendered independent of his barons, who had 
been bound only to render a limited service in the field. 


1160.—Marriage between young Henry and the little Princess 
Margaret of France. 


a 


Result of Henry’s Rule up to 1162.—Henry had, by the 
disarming of the feudal barons and the sending of his justices into 
their courts, fatally weakened feudal government in England. The 
obedience to law which he demanded from all classes alike helped in 
the making of one united nation, and in causing that respect for law 
which has been the foundation of our national greatness, 
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(I1.) STRUGGLE WITH THE CHURCH, JUDICIAL REFORMS, 
AND THE CONQUEST OF IRELAND. 


1162—1172. 


1162.—Thomas Becket made Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Ovutiine oF His Lirs.—(1) 1118—1154. Youth: Of Norman 
descent, born in London; middle class; educated at Merton and 
Paris; enters service of Archbishop Theobald. Character: Head- 
strong, lovable, capable, religious. (2) 1154—1162. The Chancellor: 
A good financier and able judge; upholds dignity of his office and 
authority of the King. (3) 1162—1170. The Archbishop: He places 
the privileges of his order above the welfare of the State: has a 
morbid craving for martyrdom. 


1163.—Second Welsh War. (Refer to 1157 and 1165.) 
Quarrel of Becket with Henry about a tax (the sheriff’s aid.) 


Chief instance of opposition to financial measures of the King since 
the Conquest. 


1184.—The Constitutions of Clarendon. (16 clauses, of which 
the most important were) :— 


(1) Clerks accused of crime are to answer the charge in the King’s 
Court, to be tried in the Ecclesiastical Court, and if convicted 
to be degraded and sent to the King’s Court for sentence. 

(2) The clergy may not leave the kingdom without the license of the 
King. (Object—to check appeals to Rome.) 

(3) Appeals from Ecclesiastical Courts are to go to the King, and by 
his order are to be concluded in the Archbishop’s Court, unless 
he allow them to be carried further (7.¢e., to Rome). 

(4) Elections to archbishoprics, bishoprics, abbacies and priories are 
to be made by the clergy in the King’s Chapel, and the man 
elected is to do homage to the King. (ref. 1107.) 

(5) The sons of villeins are not to be ordained without the assent of 
the lord on whose land they were born. 

(6) No one who holds of the King in chief nor any of his attendants 
shall be excommunicated, nor the land of any of them be put 
under an interdict, without the knowledge of the King. 
(cf. 8rd Regulation of William I. Page 26.) 


Becket gives his consent to Constitutions and then with- 
draws it. 


Council of Northampton. Becket is asked for his accounts 
as Chancellor. His flight. 


1165.—Alliance with Germany by the marriage of Henry’s 
daughter, Matilda, to Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony 
and Bavaria. 
Third Welsh War. (Refer to 1163 and 1210.) 


1166.—The Assize of Clarendon revives in criminal cases the Jury 
of Presentment mentioned in the laws of Ethelred IL, 
by which twelve senior thegns swore “to accuse no 
man falsely nor conceal any guilty one.” (Origen of 
Grand Jury.) 
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By the Grand Assize (date unknown) a Jury of Recognitors 
as introduced into Civil Cases (origin of Petty Jury). 

The system of Recognitors (men who know) was a Norman 
custom employed for purposes of taxation. Domesday Book 
was drawn up by Recognitors. Recognitors ‘‘ had to swear to 
facts within their own knowledge.’? By the Grand Assize a 
freeholder who had been dispossessed of his land could demand a 
Jury of Recogmtors to judge his case. The sheriff of the county 
in which the disputed land was appointed four knights, who 
chose twelve others to act as Recognitors. From their own 
knowledge they stated the rights of the case. If they all agreed 
their verdict was taken as final: if not, others were added till 
at last twelve were found to agree. 

The Compurgators of Anglo-Saxon times (abolished 1333) 
swore to the truth of the oath taken by the defendant or plaintiff. 
The Recognitors swore to the facts of the case; they did the 
work of modern witnesses and jury. In 1215 the Pope abolished 
ordeal as a method of trial, and then the Jury of Recognitors 
was introduced to judge the cases brought forward by the Jury 
of Presentment (or Grand Jury). Gradually the Recognitors 
divided into two bodies—(1) the jury proper, whose business it 
was to form an opinion; (2) the jury of afforcement (men added), 
or the witnesses. In the reign of Henry IV. the jury began 
to hear evidence in open court, and by the time of wary Tudor 
it was a recognised principle that the jury should be unprejudiced 
by previous knowledge of the accused. 


1169.—The Norman Invasion of Ireland. 


Dermot, King of Leinster, is driven from his kingdom for his 
bad conduct, and seeks for help from Henry. Henry allows 
Robert FitzStephen, Richard FitzGilbert (Strongbow), and Maurice 
ItzGeruld to undertake the conquest of Ireland, 


1170.—The Inquisition of the Sheriffs. | Henry deposes twenty 


sheriffs and appoints others of lower rank, who are, 
therefore, more submissive to him. 
Coronation of Young Henry by the Archbishop of York. 
Becket is offended, as it was his right to perform the 
ceremony. Louis VII. of France is offended as his daughter, 


Margaret, was not present. The Pope threatens Henry 
with an interdict. 


Reconciliation of Henry with Becket. 
Return and murder of Becket at Canterbury. 


1171.—Death of Dermot, and landing of Henry in Ireland. 


Council of Cashel, by which the Irish Church is brought 
under the authority of the Pope. 
Results of the Conquest of Ireland. 

(1) Reconciliation of Henry to the Pope. 

(2) Division of the population of Ireland into three sections, 
who were constantly at war with each other—(a) The 
loyal inhabitants of the Pale (t.e., district round 
Dublin) ; (b) the Anglo-Irish in the Open country; (c) 

he natives in the west. : 


t 
1172.—Absolution of Henry at Avranches: a compromise is signed 


with the Church in which the question of criminous 
clerks is not mentioned. 
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(II.) REFORMS, AND QUARRELS OF HENRY WITH HIS SONS. 


1172—1189. 


1173.—Last Feudal Rebellion. 


Henry’s sons (Henry, Richard, and Geoffrey), aided by 
Louis of France, William the Lion of Scotland, Philip of 
Flanders, English and French barons, rebel. 


1174.—Penance of Henry at Becket’s shrine. 
Capture of William the Lion at Alnwick. 
Peace concluded between Henry and his sons. 


Treaty of Falaise. William the Lion acknowledges the 
supremacy of the English Crown over the Scottish. 
1176.—Assize of Northampton. The Assize of Clarendon is revised 
and England divided into six circuits. 
1177.—Henry arbitrates between the Kings of Castile and 
Navarre. 
1178.—Appointment of five Judges to sit as the Curia Regis. 
1181.—The Assize of Arms regulates the national fyrd or militia. 
1183.—Second revolt of young Henry and Geoffrey against 
their father. 
Death of young Henry. 
1184.—Assize of the Forest regulates the management of the forest 
lands. 


1187.—War with Philip II. [Capture of Jerusalem by Saladin. ] 


1188.—The Saladin Tithe. First tax on personal property. 
Renewed war with Philip in which Richard deserts Henry. 


1189.—Flight of Henry from Le Mans before Richard. 
His death at Chinon. 


RICHARD I. 1189—1199. 
And the Third Crusade. 


(Married Berengaria of Navarre.) 


Richard I. was a bad son anda bad husband. He was selfish and 
extravagant, had no conception of the responsibilities of the kingly office, 
cared only for glory in war ; he was a good soldier and general, thoroughly 
imbued with the crusading spirit; his best trait was generosity. During 
his absence from England he left the country in the hands of able men 
trained by Henry IL. 


His reign is important in English history as allowing time for the strong 
system of government established by Henry LI. to take root and for the intro- 
duction of the jury system into the financial business of the shires by [Hubert 
Walter, by which means the people were trained to take an interest in matters 
concerning the national government. 
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1189.—Coronation of Richard and persecution of the Jews. 


Richard raises money for the Crusade by (1) sale of officea 
of state: (2) release of the King of the Scots from 
obligation to do homage (see 1174). 


1190.— William Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, holds the positions of 
Chancellor and Justiciar—an unpopular man. 
John is given a grant of land in England and bound not to 
come to England for three years. 
Richard starts on the Crusade, and joins Philip of France 
at Messina. (See 1147 and 1270.) 


1191.—Marriage of Richard to Berengaria of Navarre (instead of 
French princess) in Cyprus. 

Walter of Coutances becomes Justiciar instead of Longchamp, 

Capture of Acre by Richard, and return of Philip to France. 


1191-1192.—Capture by Richard of Jaffa, Ascalon, and Darum, 
seaport towns, and therefore important as cutting off 
Saladin from help from Egypt. 

1192.—March of Richard on Jerusalem and his retreat. 

Truce with Saladin for three years, during which the 
Christians were to have free access to the Holy Sepulchre, 
ends the 8rd Crusade. 

Capture of Richard by the Duke of Austria, 

1193.—His imprisonment by the Emperor, Henry VI. 


Hubert Walter becomes Justiciar in England. 


His rule is important for his employment of the juries in each 
county in the assessment of the taxation, a work now done by the 
House of Commons. The juries (the representatives of the shires) 
thus got a political training. In order to get a central representative 
assembly, all that was needed was to bring the juries together at the 
same place. 


1194.—Ransom and release of Richard. 


1196.—Rising of London citizens, headed by Fitz-Osbert, against 
taxation. Richard builds Chateau Gaillard, near Rouen, 
to guard Normandy. 


1197.—Successful opposition of Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, to a 
Royal demand for money. 


1198.—Resignation of Hubert Walter, and accession of Geoffrey 
Fitz-Peter to the Justiciarship. Otho of Saxony, nephew 
of Richard (see genealogical table, page 33), becomes 
Emperor, and he and Richard form an alliance with 
Flemish nobles against France. 


1199.—Death of Richard at Chalus, in a war against his vassal, 


the Viscount of Limoges, about a treasure discovered on 
the latter’s estate. 
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JOHN (1199—1216). 
And the Supremacy of Law. 


(Married: (1) Hawisia of Gloucester; (2) Isabella of Angouléme.) 


TABLE TO SHOW THE CHILDREN OF JOHN. 


John =Isabella of Angouléme. 
| 


| | | | 
Henry III. Joan=Alexander Jleanor=Simon Richard of Cornwall, 
of Scotland. de Montfort. King of the 
Romans. 


John was an able, but an extremely wicked man. His reign is one of 
the most important in our history. During it we lost our French 
possessions north of the Loire. John’s quarrel with the Church, the 
barons and the people, resulted in securing the principle of the supremacy 
of law. (See page 41 ) 


(I.) THE LOSS OF NORMANDY, MAINE, ANJOU AND 
TOURAINE, 


1199 — 1204. 


The loss of our possessions north of the Loire was due to :— 
(a) The fact that they had become French in character 
and desired political union with France. 


(0) The character of John. 


1199.—John is acknowledged in Normandy as Duke and is 
crowned King of England. 


His Counsellors: His mother Eleanor, an able politician ; 
Hubert Walter = Archbishop and Chancellor; Geoffrey 
Fitz-Peter = Justiciar. 

His Rival: His nephew, Arthur of Brittany, claims the 
continental possessions of Richard I., and is supported 
by Philip. 

1200.—Peace between John and Philip, the latter abandoning the 
cause of Arthur. 

Marriage of Blanche of Castile, John’s niece, to Louis, son 
and heir of Philip. (See genealogical table, page 33.) 
John divorces his wife, Hawisia, and marries Isabella of 
Angouléme, affianced bride of the Count de la Marche. 

Thus offence is given to English and French baronage. 


1202.—Philip summons John to answer the charge of oppressing 
the Poitevins, and on his refusal declares him to have 
forfeited his estates. 
Arthur besieges the castle of Mirabeau. 
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1203.—Imprisonment and death of Arthur. 
Philip attacks Normandy. 
1204.—Death of Eleanor and loss of lands north of the Lotre. 


Result. Interests of the English King become mainly 
English, and therefore a step is taken towards the formation of 
a true English state and nationality. 


Fall of Constantinople into the hands of the Crusaders ; 
ine weakening of the Empire in the East prepares the way for 
the entry of the Turk into Europe. (See 1453.) 


(I1.) JOHN’S STRUGGLE WITH THE CHURCH. 
1205—1213. 
1205.—Death of Hubert Walter and disputed election of Archbishop, 


Right of election was disputed between monks of Canterbury 
and bishops of the Province. On the death of Hubert, the 
younger monks elect Reginald, their sub-prior, as Archbishop. 
John nominates John de Grey, Bishop of Norwich, who is elected 
by the senior monks. The bishops put forward their claim to 
elect. All parties appeal to Pope Innocent III. He decides in 
favour of the monks, but, as the election of Reginald had been 
irregular and that of de Grey forced, he orders them to elect 
Stephen Langton, which is done, and he is then consecrated. 
(June 17, 1207.) 

1207.—John refuses to receive Langton, and England 7s placed 
1208. under an interdict. John orders the confiscation of the 
property of the clergy who should observe the interdict. 
1209.—John marches against Scotland and forces William the Lion 
to submission. 
Excommunication of John. 
1210.—John establishes order in Ireland. 
Rising in Wales. (See 1165 and 1277). 
1213.—Innocent ITI. deciares John deposed, and orders Philip of 
France to carry out the sentence. 


Submission of John, who consents to receive Stephen 
Langton, and to hold England as a fief of the Romzen 
See, and to pay the Pope an annual tribute of 1,000 
marks, (See 1366). 


English sea victory over the French off Damme, 


Aug. 4.—Council of St. Albans held by Geoffrey Fitz-Peter and 
Peter des Roches, at which proclamation is made 


of the restoration of good laws and the abolition of 
bad ones. 


Aug. 25.—Council of St. Paul’s. Stephen Langton produces 
the Charter of Henry I. to the assembled barons. 


Death of Geoffrey Fitz-Peter. Peter des Roches becomes 
Justiciar. 


QUARREL WITH THE BARONS. 4] 


(III.) QUARREL WITH THE BARONS. 
1214—1216. 
1214.—Battle of Bouvines. Defeat of John, Otho of Germany 
and the Count of Flanders by Philip. 

Results. (1) John, as a defeated man, was obliged to grant 
the demands of the barons. (2) Philip’s victory over his vassals 
was a step towards the establishment of absolute government in 
France. (8) Fall of Otto IV. 

John attempts to form a party in England against the 
barons by granting freedom of election to the Church, 
demanding an oath of allegiance from the barons, taking 

1215 the vow of a crusader, and appealing to the Pope against 
the barons. 

The barons collect an army, and force John to sign the 
Magna Carta, at Runnymede. 

The Magna Carta was a statement of the rights of the 
English barons. The principle, for which the barons 
contended and upon which the Great Charter was based, 
is that the King must keep the law. The Charter states 
what the existing law was and that law was feudal. 
The principle that the suzerain is bound by law to 
respect the rights of his tenants is also feudal. 


Importanee of the Charter. 


(1) It formed a stndard to which Englishmen could appeal 
in their struggles for liberty with their kings. 

(2) It forms the keystone to our constitutional history. 

The work of Alfred, the laws of Edgar and William I., the 
Charter of Henry I., and the reforms of Henry II. led to the 
Charter; since 1215 our liberties have developed on the 
principle of the supremacy of law. 

(3) In enunciating the right of rebellion it carried from the 
feudal period the principle which has done so much to make modern 
civilisation. (See “‘ The Political History of England,” Vol. 2, 
edited by Wm. Hunt and R. Poole.) 


Clauses of the Magna Carta. 


i. Ecclesiastical. 
The Church was promised freedom, especially with regard to 
the election of bishops. 


ii. Feudal. 

(1) Reform of abuses in reliefs, wardships, marriages and 
collection of debts. 

(2) No aids or scutages to be collected unless by the ccnsent of 
the Common Council of the realm, except (a) to ransom 
the King’s person; (b) for the knighting of his eldest son; 
(c) for the marriage of his eldest daughter. These 
exceptional aids must be reasonable. 

(3) Under-tenants to receive like advantages from their lords. 
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lii, Constitutional. 

The Common Council summoned for the assessment of any aid 
or scutage other than the three mentioned above must 
consist of (1) the archbishops, bishops, abbots and greater 
barons summoned separately; (2) the lesser barons, 
summoned through the sheriffs. 


iv. Judicial. 


(1) The Court of Common Pleas was fixed at Westminster. 

(2) Justices were to make their circuits four times a year. 

(3) Justice was not to be refused or sold. 

(4) No freeman was to be punished without trial by jury or by the 
law of the land, 


v. Commercial. 


(1) Merchants were to be allowed to go and come freely. 
(2) Weights and measures were to be uniform. 
(3) All rivers were to be open for navigation. 


vi. Urban. 
London and all other towns were to have their ancient liberties 
and customs. 
vii. Rural. 
1) Forests made in the last reign were to be disforested. 
2) Forest law was only to apply to those dwelling in the forests. 
viii. Royal. 
(1) No sheriff or bailiff was to impress conveyances or take wood 


for the King’s use, except with the owner’s consent. 
(2) Goods taken for the King’s use were to be paid for at once. 


lx. Securities for the preservation of the Charter. 


(1) John was to dismiss his foreign mercenaries, 

(2) A body of twenty-five men (twenty-four barons and the 
Mayor of London) were to see that the Charter was observed 
by the King. 


1215.—John collects mercenaries and appeals to the Pope. The 
Pope annuls the Charter, excommunicates the barons, 
suspends Langton, 


Barons offer the Crown to Louis of France (Genealogical 
Table, page 33), 


Civil War. 
1216,—Louis lands in England. 
[Death of Innocent IiI.} 


Death of John at Newark, resulting in destroying the h 
of Louis in England, ; 6 ae 
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THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY AND THE 
PLANTAGENETS, 


OR, 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF PARLIAMENT, 
4216—1327. 


The period of the thirteenth century is one of great men, of 
great struggles and of great progress. The Emperor Frederick II., 
Louis IX. of France, Alphonso X. of Spain and our Edward I. 
were statesmen who left their mark on history. The century saw 
the last great struggle of the Pope with the Emperor, before the 
latter had lost his strength for the contest, and the abandonment 
by the Papacy of spiritual for temporal interests. Feudalism was 
waning before the authority of Kings, and systems of the represen- 
tation of the different estates, or classes, of a nation in a central 
assembly were being adopted all over Western Europe, though in 
England alone did a representative system take permanent root. 


The century is remarkable for the great religious reformation 
effected by the friars. Monasticism had done its work during the 
early Middle Ages in teaching men the value of self-restraint and 
obedience and the sanctity of work as opposed to war and violence. 
But the monks became lazy and selfish, and a religious revival was 
sadly needed when Dominic, a Spaniard, and Francis of Assisi, an 
Italian, started independently their orders of the Friars or brothers. 
Their object was, like the monks’, to save men’s souls, but in 
addition they tried to save men’s bodies, and they taught not only 
the duty of self-restraint but also that of philanthropy. Unlike the 
monks, the Friars did not live in monasteries, but went about from 
place to place as duty might call them. The Dominicans were a 
preaching order, and specially devoted themselves to combating 
heresy. The Franciscans gave themselves to nursing the sick and 
the neglected lepers. Amongst the Franciscans there were many 
different ranks, embracing persons of all professions, and the 
married as well as the unmarried. The Friars were the 
“ Salvationists” of the thirteenth century, though after a time they 
became as lazy and worldly as the monks. 

During the century great advances were made in science, in 
art and in philosophy. 

Edmund Rich, Archbishop of Canterbury (1234—1240), 
introduced the study of logic at Oxford. 

Roger Bacon, the inventor of gunpowder, was the first great 
scientific man. 

In the re-building of Westminster Abbey, by Henry III. and 
Edward I., we see architecture in its highest development. 
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HENRY III., 1246—1272, 
Or, England for the English. 


(Married Eleanor of Provence.) 


Henry III. was not a bad man in the sense that his father was bad, 
but he was weak and had no great purpose. He cared only for foreign 
favourites, the relations of his mother and wife, and for their sakes he taxed 
his people heavily. He was vain, extravagant and false, and was both 
hated and despised. He was pious and personally courageous. * 

His reign, one long record of trouble and suffering, decided that 
England should be governed by Englishmen and not by foreigners. On the 
side of the foreigners were the King, his favourites and the Pope; on the 
other, the English barons and people. During the struggle an important 
step was taken, in the summoning of the Parliament of 1265, towards the 
establishment of a central representative assembly. 


dG.) THE REGENCY. 
1216—1227. 


William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke = Regent 
and representative of the English party. 

Gualo = Papal Legate. 

Peter des Roches. = Member of the Council and 
representative of the foreign party. 

Hubert de Burgh = Justiciar. 

Reissue of the Magna Carta, omitting the clause on 
taxation without consent of the Great Council, and the 
clause establishing a body of twenty-five. 

1217.— Battle of Lincoln. Defeat of Louis. 

Sea-battle off Sandwich. Hubert de Burgh defeats the 
French. 

Treaty of Lambeth. Louis is given a sum of money and 
returns to France. 

Second re-issue of (modified) the Magna Carta. 

Forest Charter. Dwellers in the forests are placed under 
the common law of England. 

1219.—Death of William Marshall. 

Hubert de Burgh = Regent and Justiciar (representative 
of English Party). 

Peter des Roches = Guardian of King. 

Pandulf = Papal Legate. 

The appointment of Pandulf marks the beginning of 
the Papal attempt to rule England as a conquered 
province. 

Objects of De Burgh:—(1) To keep the unruly 
barons in order ; (2) to encourage national feeling. 


1216.—-Ministers 


Ministers 


* The Chronicler, Matthew Paris, speaks of him as “ greedil i 
a y gaping after money,” 
Ag 30 under the thumb of the Pope # that he might be called no king but rather ’® 
teudatory,”’ and of so persecuting the Jews for money ‘‘ that they hated their iives.”” 
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1220.—Langton obtains a promise from the Pope that during his 
lifetime no foreign Legate shall reside in England. 
1221.—Pandulf, therefore, resigns his post. 
Victory of De Burgh over William, Count of Auméle, 
representative of feudal barons. 
Landing of Dominican friars. 
1224.—Victory of De Burgh over Falkes de Breauté, leader of 
John’s foreign mercenaries. 
Landing of Franciscan friars. 
1225.—Third Re-tssue of the Charter. 
1227. —Henry comes of age. 


(II.) THE MISGOVERNMENT OF HENRY III. 
1227—1258. 


This period is marked by :— 

(1) Home mismanagement, e.g., heavy taxation, foreign 
favouritism, disregard of Charters, independence 
of the King of his Ministers. 

(2) Papal demands for money and appointment of 
Italians to English livings. 

(3) Mismanagement in Gascony. 


1227.—Peter des Roches goes on a Crusade for four years. 

1228.—Death of Stephen Langton. 

1229.—Papal demand of one-tenth on all movables from the 
clergy and laity. Granted by clergy. 

1230.--Expedition agauzst France. Henry receives homage of 
Poitou. Truve made with France. 

1232.—Fall of Hubert de Burgh: Last great Justiciar. 

Revolution ts effected by des Roches, by which Offices of State 
are filled by foreigners. Opposition is led by Richard 
Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, son of William Marshall. 

1233.—Richard is declared a traitor, is joined by the Welsh, 
defeats the King’s troops. 

1234.—Edmund Rich, Archbishop of Canterbury, demands the 
removal of Peter des Roches. The King yields. 

Richard Marshall is killed by treachery in Ireland. 

1235.—Robert Grosseteste is made Bishop of Lincoln and begins 
the reform of his diocese. 
Grosseteste is noted (1) as the friend of Simon de Montfort; 
(2) for his opposition to the Papal demands for money; (3) for 
his support of the religious reformation of the friars. 
1236.— Marriage of Henry tv Eleanor of Provence, and influx of 
foreigners. 
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1238.—Marriage of Eleanor, sister of the King and widow of 

William Marshall, to Simon de Montfort. 

Simon de Montfort was the youngest son of that Earl Simon de 
Montfort who had fought against the Albigenses (heretics in the 
South of France). The elder Simon was, in right of his mother, 
Earl of Leicester, but had never had time to claim his English estates, 
On his death his French possessions went to his eldest son. Young 
Simon came over to England and was acknowledged Earl of Leicester 
by Henry III. Though a Frenchman, Simon threw in his lot with 
England, became the leader of the national party, the friend of the 
friars and a popular hero. 


1241.—Boniface of Savoy, a young man and utterly unfit for the 
post, but the Queen’s uncle, is made Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
1242.—Henry undertakes an expedition to regain Poitou for his 
father-in-law. At Tazllebourg, English and French 
armies meet. No fighting takes place, as the English 
decamp in the night. 
1243.—Loss of Poitou. Henry returns with a band of Poitevins. 
1244.—Richard, Earl of Cornwall, marries the Queen’s sister. 
The Great Council demands the appointment of a Ministry. 
The mission of Martin for money on behalf of the Pope 
and his expulsion from England. 
1245.—Protest of the English nobles and Commonalty before the 
Council of Lyons against Papal exactions. 
1248.—Simon de Montfort is made Gevernor of Gascony. 
1250.—Grosseteste, at Rome, remonstrates with the Pope on his 
greed. 
[Death of Emperor Frederick IT. “the wonder of the World.” 
1251.—Accusations brought against Earl Simon for misgovernment 
in Gascony. 
1253.—Death of Grosseteste. 
Reconciliation between Henry and Earl Simon. 
1254.— Representation of the Shires in Parliament. 
Two knights from each shire were summoned for the 
purpose of granting an aid. 
1255.—Henry accepts the Crown of Sicily from the Pope for his 
son Edmund, and the Pope makes war on the Emperor 
in Henry’s name and at his expense. 
The barons demand that a Ministry shall be appointed by 
the Great Council. 
1257.—Richard of Cornwall is elected King of the Romans, and, 
in consequence, leaves England. 
at deeply in debt, demands an aid for the conquest of 
icily. 
Quarrel between Earl Simon and William of Valence, the 
King’s half brother. Simon becomes leader of the 
Opposition. 
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(iI.) THE REVOLUTION AND CIVIL WAR. 
1258—1265. 
Immediate causes of the Revolution :—(1) Famine, due 
to a bad harvest; (2) demand made by Henry for the 
Pope of one-third of the revenue of England. 


1258.—Henry consents (1) to the appointment of twenty-four 
barons and bishops, twelve chosen by himself and twelve 
by the barons, to enquire into grievances; (2) to the 
summoning of a Parliament at Oxford. 


The Mad Parliament issues the Provisions of Oxford :— 


(1) A Committee of twenty-four (half chosen by the King and half 
by the barons) was appointed to enquire into the grievances 
of the Kingdom, with a view to their reformation. 

(2) A Committee of twenty-four was appointed to treat of an aid to 
the King. 

(3) The King was given a Council of fifteen (who were elected by 
four barons), selected out of the first Committee of twenty- 
four. : 

(4) Twelve men were appointed by the barons to meet the Council 
of fifteen three times a year, and this body was to constitute 
Parliament. 

(5) The castles of the King were placed in the hands of Englishmen. 

(6) The Chief Justice, Treasurer, Chancellor and Sheriffs were to 
hold office for one year only and then to give an account. 

1259.—Quarrel between Earl Simon and Richard de Clare, Earl of 
Gloucester. 

Provisions of Westminster, dealing with special grievances 
of the barons, administration of justice and the power 
of the Sherifis. 

1261.—Henry, having received absolution from the Pope, repudi- 
ates his oath to keep the Provisions of Oxford. 

1262.—Death of Richard de Clare. 

1263.—The Barons’ War. 

1264.—The Mise of Amiens. Louis IX. decides against the Pro- 
visions of Oxford in favour of the King. 

War resumed. 

Battle of Lewes. Simon de Montfort defeats the King. 

The Mise of Lewes. (1) Discord is to be settled by arbitra- 
tion. (2) Native counsellors alone are to be employed 
by the King. (3) Prince Edward and his cousin, Henry 
of Almaine, are hostages for the peace. 

Parliament is summoned, to which came four knights from 
each shire, and a new Constitution is drawn up :—(1) 
The King is given a Council of nine, without whose 
advice he cannot act. (2) The Council is appointed 
by three electors. (3) Appointment of the Ministers 
of State to lie with the Council. 
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4265.—Parliament of Simon de Montfort, to which are 
summoned barons, bishops, abbots, two knights from 
each shire and two burghers from certain towns. 


For the first time representatives of shires and towns sat together. 
This was not a complete Parliament, as only Simon's partisans 
were summoned from the barons. 


Quarrel between Earl Simon and Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester. 
Prince Edward escapes and joins Gloucester. 
Battle of Evesham and death of Earl Simon. 


Character of Simon de Montfort.—Simon had the welfare 
of England at heart ; he was very religious, a friend of the friars, 
but a persecutor of the Jews. He failed as an administrator, and 
his Constitutional schemes were clumsy. After his death he was 
reverenced by the people as a saint, and in political songs of the 
time is spoken of as ‘‘Simon the Righteous,” the ‘ flower of 
knightly chivalry,” who by his death made England free, 


Results of Earl Simon’s struggle :— 
1. Lapulsion of foreigners from office. 
2. Legacy of the political ideal of a Parliament 
representative of all classes and interests. 


(IV.) THE LAST YEARS OF HENRY IIL 
1265—1272. 

1266.—Dictum de Kenilworth. 

1. Henry restored to his authority. 

2. Amnesty proclaimed to all rebels on payment of afine. 

3. Provisions of Oxford annulled. 

4. Magna Carta and Forest Charter to be observed. 
1267.—Statute of Marlborough embodies Provisions of West- 

minster (1259). 

Treaty of Shrewsbury between Henry and Llewelyn, by 


which Llewelyn is recognised as Prince of Wales and 
over-lord of the Welsh nobles. 


1270.—Prince Edward goes on a Crusade. (See 1190), 
1272.—Death of Henry IIL 
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EDWARD I. 1272—1307. 
The English Justinian (Lawgiver). 
(Married—1254, Eleanor of Castile; 1299, Margaret of France.) 


Next to Alfred, Edward I. is the greatest of our kings. During the 
reign of his father he had learnt that Hngland required good laws and a 
strong administration, and that the co-operation of the nation was 
necessary for the maintenance of order. ar] Simon had fallen before the 
jealousy of the barons, but Edward carried out his policy and gave England 

er first complete Parliament. 


The objects of Edward were :— 
1. The establishment of good government. 
2. The union of the British Isles under the English 
King. 
8. The maintenance of English interests on the Con- 
tinent by a policy of mediation. 


Edward gradually took up the position of a national King, ¢.e., leader 
of the nation dependent on national support, but in his relations to Scotland 
he maintained the position of feudal lord. 

In character he was unselfish, truthful (his motto was ‘‘ Keep Troth”), 
hard-working, religious, affectionate and passionate. He was frugal and 
simple, loved field sports, was a patron of art (continued Henry III.’s 
rebuilding of Westminster Abbey), delighted in the romances of chivalry, 
ordered the preservation of historical archives, was a soldier and a states- 
man. He lived in what Stubbs has called ‘‘an age of definition,” and he 
attempted to systematise English law. His chief advisers and friends were 
lawyers (e.g., Burnell, the Chancellor, and Francesco Accursi, jurist of 
Bologna), and the legal cast of his mind led him to take advantage of the 
mere letter of the law, as in the case of Wales and Scotland, and to the 
unworthy shift of applying for Papal absolution from his oath to keep the 
Charters. He was ever in earnest. and fully persuaded that what he 
wished was right and lawful, and that his opponents were wicked as well 
as in the wrong. In appearance he was ‘‘every inch a king ”—tall and 
well made. From his long legs, he was nicknamed ‘‘ Longshanks.” 


(I.) THE CONQUEST OF WALES AND LEGISLATIVE 
ENACTMENTS BY THE KING. 
1272—1290. 
1272.—Edward, on his way back from the Crusade, is proclaimed 
King, and the Government is carried on in his name. 


1273.—Edward does homage to Philip III., and reduces Gascony 
to order. 


\274.—Coronation of Edward. 
Robert Burnell is made Chancellor, 
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1275.—Legal Establishment of the Customs. A half mark is 
granted by the Great Council to Edward on every sack 
of wool exported. 
Statute of Westminster J. = A Summary of English law. 
1277.—First Welsh War. (See 1210 and 1282.) 
Causes :—(1) Refusal of Llewelyn, Prince of North 
Wales, to do homage to Edward; (2) Llewelyn’s 
intended marriage with Eleanor, daughter of Simon de 
Montfort, hereditary foe to Edward. 
Treaty of Conway. Llewelyn does homage for Anglesey 
and the district round Snowdon. 
1278.—Edward allows the marriage of Llewelyn and Eleanor, and 
enforces English shire system upon Cardigan and 
Carmarthen. 
Order of distraint of Knighthood (expedient for raising 
money). Persons holding land worth £20 per year and: 
upwards are obliged to become knights. 
Statute of Gloucester (an attempt to define the feudal juris- 
diction of the barons) authorises the issue of writs of 
“Quo Warranto,” to enquire into the titles by which 
landowners hold their estates, and, consequently, the 
right to hold Courts of Justice. 
1279.—Statute of Mortmain forbids the grants of land to Corpora- 
tions. 
1282.—Second Welsh War. Risings in North and South Wales, 
1994.) Anglicising policy of Edward. (See 1277 and 
Llewelyn and his brother David seize border castles. 
Llewelyn is killed on the Wye. 
1283.—David is captured and executed. 
Statute of Acton Burnell gives merchants an easier way of 
recovering debts. 


1284.—Edward’s Settlement of Wales by :— 


(1) Statute of Wales, introducing English laws, reform- 
ing administration, and dividing the territory of 
Llewelyn into counties. 

(2) The maintenance of Welsh customs. 

(3) The building of castles and the settlement of English 
in many chief towns. 

(4) Appointment of his son Edward as Prince of 
Wales, 1301. 


1285.—Statute of Westminster II=A Code of English Law 
important for :— 


(1) The Clause: De Donis Conditionalibus, establishing the 
system of entails. 


(2) The regulation of the system of itinerant Justices. 
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Statute of Winchester (police arrangements). 
(1) People dwelling in the country were to be answerable for 
robberies done. 
(2) The gates of towns were to be shut from sunset to sunrise. 


(3) In every borough twelve men, and in every town four or six men, 
were to keep watch and guard from sunset to sunrise. 


(4) All bushes and woods were to be cleared away 200 ft. on each side 
of the highways. 


(5) The Assize of Arms was revived. Every man between the ages 
of 15 and 60 was to have armour according to his rank, and a 
view of the armour was to be made twice every year by two 

constables chosen in every hundred for that purpose. 
1286,—Edward goes to Aquitaine for three years. He builds 
towns as centres for English trade and as places of 
refuge for people in time “of war. He improves the 

administration. 


While abroad Edward acts as mediator in a dispute between 
the King of France and the King of Aragon. 


Death of Alexander III. of Scotland. 


1290.—The Statute of Quia Emptores forbids subinfeudation (a 
blow to feudalism). 


Edward banishes the Jews. 


The unpopularity of the Jews was due to :— 


(1) Reltaious bigotry on the part of both Christians and Jews. 


(2) Arbitrary taxation, which their presence made possible. The 
King when in money difficulties was accustomed to seize the 
debts of the Jews, and force the debtors to pay them to the 
Royal Exchequer. 


(8) Their usury, 2.e., the excessive interest they demanded, and 
their refusal to adopt any trade but money-lending. 


(4) Depreciation of the Coinage. The Jews clipped the coin of the 
realm, with the result of depreciating the coinage and 
disorganising trade. 


The business of money-lending was carried on by Christian usurors 
from Guienne and North Italy, and therefore Edward was not a 
loser by this act. 


Treaty of Brigham between Edward and Scotch lords 
arranging marriage between Prince Edward and 
Margaret, the Maid of Norway, who dies the same 
year. 

Death of Queen Eleanor. 
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(II.) TROUBLES WITH SCOTLAND, WALES AND FRANCE, 
AND ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL CONTROL 
OVER THE KING. 
1291—1307. 


1291.—Meeting of Edward and Scottish lords at Norham ; the 
acknowledgment by the Scots of Edward’s over-lordship, 
and appointment of a tribunal to decide succession to 
Scottish throne. 


Seottish Kingdom. 

(1) Lothian, part of the old Hnglish Kingdom of Northumbria, 
granted by Edgar or Canute to the Scottish King, and settled 
largely by Normans. 

(2) Scottish Cumberland or Strathclyde (British), South-west Scotland 
granted by Edmund to Malcolm. (See 945.) 

(3) Gaelic Scotland, which had acknowledged Edward the Elder as 
over-lord. (See 924.) 


Over-lordship of the English King over the Scottish was acknowledged 
up to the Norman Conquest (for subsequent connection see 1072, 1091, 1093, 
1136, 1138, 1174, 1189, 1209), but the over-lordship had never been more 
than nominal. The cause of trouble with Scotland was that Edward tried 
to make the nominal suzerainty real. 


Claimants to the Scottish Throne. 
John Balliol, grandson of the eldest daughter 
Robert Bruce, son of the second daughter of the great uncle 
John Hastings, grandson of the third daughter O 
who wished the kingdom to be divided Alexander IIL 
into three parts. 


TABLE TO SHOW DESCENT OF CLAIMANTS. 
David I. 


Me 


Henry, Earl ot Huntingdon. 
| 


| | 
William the Lion. David, Earl of 


Huntingdon. 
| | | 
Alexander II. Margaret. Isabella. Ada, 
| | | 
Alexander III. Devorguilla Robert Bruce, Henry 
=John Balliol. d. 1295. Hastings. 


| | 
Margaret. Margaret. John Balliol. Robert Bruce. John 
= Eric of Norway. Hastings. 


Margaret, Maid John Comyn, Robert L, 
of Norway. mur. 1306 1306—1329, 
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1292.—Decision of Edward given in favour of John Balliol. 
1293.—Appeal against Balliol in English Law Court. 

Sea-fight off Brittany between Gascons and English as allies 
and Normans. 

Philip cites Edward before Parliament at Paris. Edward 
refuses to appear, and Philip declares Aquitaine forfeited 
to the French Crown. 

1294.—Edmund of Lancaster is sent to France to negotiate, and 
he surrenders Gascon castles as pledges of peace. 

The French occupy Gascony. 

Welsh Revolt (see 1282 and 1316). 


Heavy taxation and seizure of wool by Edward. 


1295.—Alliance between Scotland and France. 


Results: (1) Until the Reformation, war with France involved 
trouble with Scotland. 
(2) French civilisation was introduced into Scotland. 


Submission of Wales. 


The Model Parliament, summoned for the purpose of 
getting money. It consisted of— 
1. Spiritual lords, viz., archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors and 
archdeacons, heads of military orders. 
. Lay peers, viz., earls and greater barons. 

3. Representatives of clergy:—/(a) One representative elected 
by each Cathedral Chapter; (b) two representatives 
elected by the clergy in each diocese. 

4. Two knights elected from each shire. 

5. Two burghers elected from each borough, and two citizens 
from each city. 

1296.—The Bull, “‘Clericis Laicos,” is issued, forbidding the King 
to levy, or the clergy to pay, taxes (Feb. 24). 


Balliol renounces his allegiance to Edward (April). 


First Conquest of Scotland. First Phase in the Scottish 
War of Independence. 


Battle of Dunbar. Defeat of the Scots. 

The Coronation Stone from Scone carried to Westminster. 

First Settlement of Scotland. Balliol is deposed and Earl 
Warenne made governor. 

1297.— Archbishop Winchelsey refuses to pay taxes. Edward out- 

laws the clergy. 

Parliament at Salisbury to consider the French War. 

Opposition to King of (1) barons, offended by his reforms ; 
(2) clergy, offended by his taxation; (3) merchants, 
offended by the seizure of wool. 

The Constable, Bohun Earl of Hereford, and the Marshal, 
Bigod Earl of Norfolk, refuse to go to Gascony. 


to 
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1297.—The King order3a military levy ; with consent of its leaders 
levies an aid; goes to Flanders to strengthen his alliance 
against the French. 

Bohun and Bigod forbid collection of the aid, and, with 
Winchelsey, demand confirmation of the Magna Carta 
and the Forest Charter, together with additional Articles 
JSorbidding taxation without consent of Parliament. 


Sept.—Second Phase in the Scottish War of Independence. 


Rising of Wallace and defeat of Warenne at Battle of 
Stirling. 
Nov.—Confirmation of the Charters at Ghent by Edward I. 
is a LANDMARK IN EneuisH Hisrory. 
1298.—Truce with France, and victory of England over Wallace 
at Falkirk. 
1299.—Marriage of Edward to Margaret of France. 
1300.—Articult Super Cartas = confirmation of and supplement to 
the Confirmation of the Charters (abuses of purveyance 
dealt with and forest reform promised.) 
Truce with Scotland. 
1301.—Prince Edward is made Prince of Wales. 
1303.—Peace signed with France. 
Invasion and Conquest of Scotland by Edward. 
1304.—[Death of Pope Boniface VIII. marking “the end of the 
Medizval Papacy.”} 
1305.—Capture and execution of Wallace. 
Settlement of Scotland. 


(1) Nobles who had resisted Edward were to keep their estates 
on payment of fines. 

(2) Scottish law was to be observed. 

(3) Scots were to send representatives to the English Parliament. 

(4) Scotland was to be governed by a lieutenant, who, with his 
council, could amend the laws. 


1306.—Murder of Comyn by Bruce, grandson of the claimant. 


Third Phase in the Scottish War of Independence. 
Rising of Scots under Bruce. Coronation of Bruce at Scone. 
Invasion of Scotland by Edward and defeat of Bruce, who 
again collects an army. 
1307.—Death of Edward at Burgh-on-Sands, near Carlisle, on his 
way for the fourth invasion of Scotland. 


Results of Edward’s Rule. 
1. The Consolidation of a National State by—(a) Wise laws; 


(ob) creation of Parliament; (c) control gained by Parliament over 
taxation. 


2. A position for England as Mediator on the Continent. 
8. Hatred of Scotland for England. 
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EDWARD II, 1807—1327 


The Struggle between government by favourites and government 
by barons, 


(Married, 1308, Isabella of France.) 


Edward II. was idle, fond of pleasure, extravagant and obstinate. He 
had refined tastes, as shown by his patronage of the Universities, but he 
was unable to enter into the statesman-like views of his father, or to 
realise the responsibilities that the kingly office entails. Repelled by the 
seriousness and simplicity of his father’s life, he was attracted by the 
accomplishments and gaiety of a Gascon knight, Piers Gaveston, and the 
two became friends. Edward I. strongly disapproving of the flippant 
character of Gaveston banished him; but hardly was the great king dead 
than the favourite was recalled and the struggle began, which occupied the 
whole of the reign of Edward II., between the King and the barons, on the 
question of the right of the former to govern by means of his own friends, 
chosen irrespective of the wishes of the barons. If the King was bent 
simply on making life as pleasant as he could for himself the barons were 
no whit less selfish. Led by Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, they cared only 
for power and not for the welfare of the nation, and when for a time they 
triumphed over the King the misgovernment of the country continued. 
Personally, Thomas of Lancaster was a worse man than Edward, and it 
was only his death in the struggle against the unpopular Despensers that 
led to his being regarded as a martyr in the cause of liberty. Edward, in 
his struggle against the claims of the barons to regulate his government, 
called in the help of Parliament, and in the hour of his triumph (1322) 
declared that what concerned the whole nation must be treated of by a 
Parliament fully representative of the nation. Thus he completed the work 
of his father in enunciating the principles which were from henceforth to 
be part of the English Constitution. : 


But Edward did not see that his Government must be supported either 
by a powerful class or by the nation. He offended barons, clergy and 
people, and consequently wrought his own ruin and that of his friends. 
His favourites, the Despensers, were selfish and grasping, but they seem to 
have had some conception of constitutional government. If they wished to 
strengthen the royal power, in order to secure their own, they would do so 
by obliging Edward to recognise the right of Parliament to be the exponent 
of the nation’s mind. The younger Despenser was opposed to absolutism, 
and had Edward cared for his people he could have gathered them round 
him as against the selfish barons. 


(I.) THE PERIOD OF PIERS GAVESTON. 
1307—1312. 


1307.— Edward receives homage from Scottish nobles. Gaveston 
is recalled and made Earl of Cornwall. 


1308.—Edward goes to France and marries Isabella, leaving 
Gaveston as Regent. On his return, the barons, headed 
by Thomas of Lancaster (see page 67), obtain the banish- 
ment of Gaveston, who is made Lieutenant of Ireland 
by Edward. 
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1309.—Edward promises certain reforms, and is allowed by the 
barons to recall Gaveston. 
1310.—Parliament appoints the Lords Ordainers (twenty-one 
members, of whom the most important was Archbishop 
Winchelsey,) to regulate the royal household and the 
Government. 
4811.—The Ordinances (transferring the Government from the 
King to the barons) contained :— 
1. Clauses concerned with the reform of abuses. 
e.g., Delay of justice. 
2. Clauses directed against the King’s favourites. 

Gaveston was to be banished, and the Friscobaldi, Italian 
bankers, by whose means the King got money, were to 
be sent home. 

3. Clauses limiting the King’s power. 

(a) The Great Officers of State were to be nominated with the 
consent of the barons, and to be sworn in Parliament. 

(>) No war was to be carried on without the consent of the 
barons in Parliament. 

(c) Parliament was to be held at least once a year. 

1312.—Edward recalls Gaveston. The barons take up arms. 
Winchelsey excommunicates Gaveston. 
Siege of Gaveston in Scarborough Castle, and his illegal 
execution on Blacklow Hill. 
[Suppression of the Order of the Templars]. 


(IL) THE GREAT POWER OF THE BARONS. 
13138—1322. 
1313.—Robert Bruce had been taking castle after castle in Scotland, 
till Stirling alone was left to England. Edward decides 
to resume the war. Lancaster refuses to help him. 


1314.—Battle of Bannockburn. Defeat of the English by the 
Scots. 


Results :—(1) Supremacy of Lancaster in England. 
(2) Practical independence of Scotland. 
(3) Risings in Wales and Ireland against English rule. 
1315.—Edward Bruce (brother of Robert) is offered the Ivish 
Crown and lands in Ireland. 
1316.—Suppression of the Welsh revolt (see 1294 and 1400). 
Lancaster becomes President of the Royal Council 
1317.—Civil war breaks out between the English barons. 
1318.—Capture of Berwick by Robert Bruce, with the results of 
stopping Civil War in England and discreditine the 
Government of Lancaster. = 
Edward Bruce is defeated and slain at Dundalk, and 
English rule is re-established in Ireland. 


Hugh Despenser and his son, favourites of the King, become 
powerful. 


. 
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1321.—Banishment of the Despensers. 


An insult to the Queen divides the barons. The King 
takes up arms, and Civil War breaks out. 


1322.—The Despensers are recalled. 


Battle of Boroughbridge. Defeat of Lancaster, and his 
execution at Pomfret. 


Parliament at York. 

1. Revolves the Ordinances. 

2, Declares that what concerns the whole realm 
must be treated of by a Parliament representing 
the whole realm. 

(IL.) THE POWER OF THE DESPENSERS. 

[323—— 326 
1323.—Truce with Scotland. 


1324.—Charles IV., the new French King, summons Edward to 
do homage, on pain of forfeiture of his estates. 

1325.—Queen Isabella and her son go to France instead of Edward, 
and Prince Edward does homage for his father. 

A conspiracy is formed against the Despensers by Isabella 

and Roger Mortimer. 

1326.— Isabella lands and raises revolt against the Despensers, who 
are captured and hanged. 


1327.—Deposition of Edward II. 
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THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY ; 


OR, 


THE AGE OF CHIVALRY AND UNREST. 


The fourteenth century is remarkable in our history for :— 
(1) The war with France, which roused national feeling. 


(2) The beginning of the Religious Reformation, which, in 
the sixteenth century, was to divide Europe into 
Protestant and Catholic camps. 


(3) The increase of the power of Parliament, owing to the 
need of the King for money to conduct the French war. 


(4) The preponderance of chivalric ideals and the com- 
mencement of their decline. 


(5) The growth of trade and commerce. 


(6) The movement in favour of the emancipation of the 
serfs. 


Chivalry, or the system of knighthood, was the product of 
feudalism and the Crusades. Its characteristics were :— 
(1) The worship of the Virgin and reverence for women. 
(2) Courtesy. 
(3) Liberality. 
(4) Indignation at oppression and wrong. 
( 


5) Class-spirit. The knightly virtues were rarely exercised towards 
persons of a lower rank. : 


Edward JII.’s attempts to raise the tone of the court, and the behaviour 
of the Black Prince to the captive King of France illustrate the true chivalric 
spirit, while in the massacre of Limoges we see how restricted the applica- 
tion of the precepts of chivalry was even in its best representatives. The 
narrowness of medieval chivalry doomed it to extinction, and even in the 
reign of Edward III. it was giving way before the rise of commerce. The 
trader was becoming an important person, who if he did not undertake to 
right the wrong of the world did at least accomplish a useful work. Com- 
merce fosters enterprise and intellectual activity, and its ideal is the im- 
provement of the conditions of life by straightforward and honest dealing. 
The gradual decline of what was false in chivalry before more business-like 
views of life is seen in the methods of conducting warfare. Edward’s well 
paid and disciplined army proved too much for Philip’s army of knights, 
and the French learnt that they must abandon the old chivalric notions of 
war if they were to be successful against their foe. The expulsion of the 
English from France towards the close of Edward’s reign was partly due to 
the adoption by the French of more scientific methods. 
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EDWARD IIl., 13827—1377. 
(Married, 1328, Philippa of Hainault.) 


Edward III. was not one of our greatest Kings. He was brave, self- 
confident, fond of dramatic scenes and gorgeous clothing, but he did not 
always place the good of the nation before his own. By his commercial 
policy he incidentally promoted the national interests, but, partly through 
a false ideal of glory and partly in the hope of gaining allies in his struggle 
with France for the protection of English trade, he was led to claim the 
French Crown and to plunge his country into an unjust war. 

He understood the value of national support and took care to be 
on good terms with his Parliaments. His reign is, therefore, important for 
Constitutional development. He tried to foster English commerce and 
manufacture, and possibly hoped to found a commercial empire, including 
South France, the Netherlands and England. 


(1.) THE REGENCY OF ISABELLA AND MORTIMER. 
1327—1330. 


1327.—The murder of Edward IH. 
1328.—The Treaty of Northampton closes the War of Scottish 
Independence by England’s acknowledgment of the 
independence of the Northern Kingdom. 
329.—Death of Robert Bruce. 
Edward Balliol and David Bruce are claimants for the 
Scottish Throne. 
1330.—Execution of Kent, uncle of Edward III., on the charge of 
conspiracy against Mortimer. 
Arrest and execution of Mortimer by the order of 
Edward III. 


(II.) TROUBLES WITH SCOTLAND. 
1331—1336. 


4332.—The attempt of Edward Balliol to gain the Scottish throne, 
helped by English lords whose lands in Scotland had 
not been restored to them as the Treaty of Northampton 
had provided. 

Balliol is defeated and Edward III. comes to his help. 

The Knights of the Shire first recorded as deliberating 
apart from the Lords, next year as deliberating with 
the Burgesses. By 1341 the division of Parliament 
into two Houses was permanent. 


Importance of the division of Parliament into two 
instead of three Houses. 


It prevented the union of the Church and the nobles against 
the people. The Knights of the Shire were by birth connected with 
the nobles, but their interests lay with the people, and by their 
presence in the Lower House they prevented the severance of 
classes from each other. 
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1333.—Battle of Halidon Hill. Defeat of the Scots by the 
English. 
Capture of Berwick by the English. 
Balliol is made King. David flies to France. 
1334.—Expulsion of Balliol from Scotland. 
1335.—Invasion of Scotland by Edward and Balliol. 
Philip of France promises help to the Scots, invades 
1336. Gascony and interferes in the wool trade between England 
and Flanders. 


(IIl.) THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROGRESS. 


1337—1360. 
Causes of the Hundred Years’ War. 
(1) Help given to David Bruce by Philip against Edward Balliol, 
the ally of England. 
(2) Seizure by Philip of land in Guienne which belonged to Edward. 
(3) Interference of Philip with the wool trade between England 
and Flanders. 


Objects of the War in the reign of Edward Iii. 
(1) To settle the question of the supremacy of England in Britain. 
(2) To assist the establishment of English trade. 
(3) After Edward had brought forward his claim to the throne, to 
decide who should rule in France. 


Autres or Epwarp III. 

(1) Robert of Artois, a vassal of Philip who had been banished 
from France. 

(2) Jacob van Arteveldt, a brewer of Ghent and chief of the Flemish 
burghers. 

(3) The Emperor Lewis IV., who was struggling with the Pope, 
the ally of France, and was therefore friendly to Edward 
and gave him the title of Vicar-General. 

(4) Princes of the Empire on the N.E. of France (viz., Brabant, 
Guelders, Juliers and Cologne). 


Aries oF Psi. 
(1) The Count of Flanders. 
(2) The Scots. 


1837.—Statute forbidding the importation of foreign cloth and 
the export of English wool, and encouraging the — 
settlement of foreign workmen in England. 


War between England and France begins. 
1338.—Unsuccessful invasion of N. France. 
Result: The English learnt that the sovereignty of the sea was 
necessary for success. 
1340.—Edward consents that no tallage or aid should be imposed 
without the assent of Parliament. 
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1340.—Edward to satisfy his Flemish allies, takes the title of King 
of France. 


TABLE TO SHOW THE CLAIM oF Epwarp III. ro tHe FrencH THRONE. 


Philip III. 
| 
| 


ane IV. Charles he Valois. 


| | | | 
Louis X. Philip V. Charles IV. Isabella Philip VI. 
= Edward II. 


| 
Joan. Edward III. 
Queen of Navarre. 


Charles the Bad. 


The Salie Law.—There was no Salic law dealing with the 
question of succession to the throne, but in 1317 the Salic 
law which forbad women to possess landed property was 
interpreted to justify the exclusion of a woman from the 
throne. In 1326 the French barons chose Philip VI. for 
King, in order to keep the Monarchy French, and the 
so-called Salic law was subsequently quoted to legalise 
his position. 

Edward asserted :— 
(1) That a woman could not reign: 
(2) But that she could pass on her claim to her son: 
(3) That such a son must be born within the lifetime of 
his grandfather. 
Sea-batile of Sluys, by which the English gain the command 
of the seas. Truce for a year with France. 

Edward, in great need of money, dismisses his Chancellor, 
Robert Stratford, Bishop of Chichester, appoints the tirst 
Lay Chancellor, Robert Bourchier, and brings charges of 
mal-administration against John Stratford, Archbishop, 
which the latter refuses to answer except before his Peers 
in Parliament. 

1341.—Concessions of Edward to Paritament (annulled by him 


shortly afterwards) :— 

(1) The right of a peer to be tried by his peers in Parliament. 

(2) Audit of public accounts by auditors elected in Parliament. 

(3) Appointment of Ministers to be made after consultation 
between the King and the Lords, and, on appointment, 
Ministers to be sworn in Parliament to keep the law. 

(4) Resignation of the Ministers of the Crown on the opening 
of each Parliament, for the purpose of an enquiry into 
their conduct. 


1342.—Edward, having lost the support of Lewis, helps John de 
Montfort, claimant for the Duchy of Brittany, against 
Charles de Blois, the French candidate. 

1345.—Expedition of the Earl of Derby to Guienne. 
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1345.—Battie of Auberoche. Victory of Henry, Earl of Derby. 
4346.—Invasion of Normandy by Edward III. 
Battle of Cregy. Victory of Edward III., due to:— 
(1) the superior discipline of his trained soldiers over 
the feudal levy of Philip ; (2) the English archers. 
Battle of Neville’s Cross. Defeat of the Scots and capture 
of King David. 
1347.—Capture of Calais by Edward, and truce. 


1348-9.—The Black Death. 

Results :—(1) Owing to the scarcity of labourers and the profit- 
ableness of wool, sheep farming is more widely 
adopted. 

(2) Increase of leasehold farming. Landowners could 
not afford to pay labourers to work their estates 
and therefore broke them up into holdings which 
they stocked and let out to tenants for rent. 


1350.—Sea fight off Winchelsea, against the Spaniards. 
1351.—The Statute of Labourers forbids labourers to receive more 
wages than they had received before the Black Death. 
The First Statute of Provisors protects Church patrons 
against encroachments of the Pope. 
1352.—The Statute of Treasons (see 1552). 


This defined the nature of treason as :— 

(1) The compassing or plotting the death of the King, Queen or 
heir to the throne. 

(2) The levying war against the King or helping the King’s 
enemies. 

(3) Coining or introducing false money. 

(4) Slaying officers of State in the discharge of their duties. 

1353.—The Hirst Statute of Praemunire forbad the prosecution of 

suits in foreign courts (e.g., the Pope’s). 

The Act of the Staples settled the number and place of the 
staple towns and confirmed the privileges of the 
merchants, 

1355.— Renewal of the War. 
The Black Prince plunders from Bordeaux to Narbonne. 
The Scots capture Berwick. 


1856.—“The Burnt Candlemas.” Edward III. ravages the country 
round Berwick. 
The Battle of Poitiers. Victory of the English. King 
John is taken prisoner. 
1357.—Peace with Scotland, and release of King David. 
1360.—The Peace of Bretigny. 
(1) Renunciation by Edward of his claim to the throne. and of the 
Plantagenet possessions north of the Loire, viz., Anjou, 
Maine, Touraine, N ormandy. 
(2) Cession to Edward by the French King of the Duchy of Aquitaine, 
Ponthieu and Calais in full sovereignty. 
(3) A heavy ransom to be paid for King John. 
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(IV.) LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY AND GROWING NATIONAL 
DISTRESS. 


1360—1377. 


1361.—Marriage of the Black Prince to Johanna of Kent. 
1362.—Parliament enacts that no subsidy is to be granted by 
merchants on wool without the consent of Parliament. 
Exportation of manufactured wools, butter, cheese, etc., 
forbidden. 
Use of English in the Law Courts is ordered. 
1363.—Suinptuary laws, regulating food and clothing of the King’s 
subjects. 
1366.—Repudiation by Parliament of the Papal claim to tribute 
granted by John (see 1213). 
1367.—The Statute of Kilkenny forbids English colonists in Ireland 
to (1) intermarry with the Irish, or to act as foster- 
parents or sponsors to Irish children; (2) adopt the 

Irish language, dress, games or law. 

Expedition of the Black Prince to help Pedro the Cruel, 

King of Castile, against Henry of Trastamare, who is 

helped by the French. 

Battle of Navarette. Victory of the Black Prince and 
restoration of Pedro to the throne. 
1368.—The Black Prince taxes the Gascons heavily ; they appeal to 
1369. the French King, with the result of the renewal of the 
Hundred Years’ War... 
1370.—Du Guesclin is made Constable of France, and the retreat 
of the English before the French begins. 
Massacre at Limoges by the Black Prince. 
1371.—Return of the Black Prince to England. 
Dismissal of clerics from State offices. 
1372.—Sea-battle of Rochelle. Defeat of the English by Henry of 

Trastamare and loss of the command of the sea. 

1375.—Truce made with France, leaving only Calais, Cherbourg, 

Brest, Bayonne and Bordeaux in English hands. 

1376.—The Good Parliament. The party of the Black Prince in 
favour of reform overthrows the bad Government of 

John of Gaunt. 

This Parliament is important for the Introduction of 
Impeachment, by which the Commons gained control over the 
Ministers of the King. It is a method of trial for political 
offences, in which the Commons are the accusers and the Lords 
the judges. Lords Lyons and Latimer and Alice Perrers were 
impeached and found guilty. 

Death of the Black Prince. 

1377.—[Return of the Pope from Avignon to Rome]. 
Trial of Wycliffe at St. Paul’s, before Archbishop Sudbury, 
Death of Edward ITI. 
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RICHARD IJ. 1377—1399. 
The Reign of Revolutions. 
(Married—1382, Anne of Bohemia; 1395, Isabella of France.) 


The interest of the reign of Richard II. is centred in— 
(1) The Peasants’ Revolt of 1381, which throws light on the 
social conditions of England. 


(2) The attempt of Richard to establish a royal despotism. 


Richard had a high ideal of the powers and duties of a King and 
was strongly opposed to the rule of the barons. He fell, not like 
Edward Il. because he did not realise his responsibilities, hut because 
in contending with a factious baronage he broke the restrictions which 
the English Constitution placed upon the King. Richard loved peace, 
was a patron of art and literature, and had courage and presence of 
mind. He had no real sympathy with the peasantry, and he supported 
the Church in her struggle against Lollardy. (See “‘ England in 
the Age of Wycliffe,’ by G. M. Trevelyan.) Charges of extravagance 
and too great love of magnificence have been brought against him, 
but in the re-building of Westminster Abbey some at least of his 
money was well spent. His failure to trust the nation and his 
consequent breaches of the Constitution brought his ruin and the 
conservative re-action under the Lancastrian Kings. 


(I.) THE DECREASING POWER OF JOHN OF GAUNT. 
1377-1386. 


1377.—Appointment of a Council, from which the King’s uncles 
are excluded, and the reconciliation of John of Gaunt 
and William of Wykeham. 
French attack on the south coast. 
Scottish attack on the north. 
Parliament votes a subsidy for the war and entrusts it to 
two London citizens. 


1378.—[The Great Schism, resulting in discrediting the Papacy.] 
Urban VI. acknowledged Pope by England and Germany. 
Clement VII. acknowledged Pope by France, Spain, 
Scotland and Sicily. 


4384.—The Peasants’ Revolt. 


Causes :—(1) The hatred of the peasants to the compulsory services 
of villeinage. 
(2) The preaching of Lollards and others on the natural 
equality of man. 
(3) The poll tax. 
LEADERS OF THE PHASANTS :— 
Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, Jahn Ball (a priest). 
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Demands :—(1) Abolition of servile tenure, %.e., compulsory 
service as payment for land. 


(2) Money rent for land. 


Insurgents destroy prisons in London, burn the Savoy Palace 
of John of Gaunt, seize the Tower, murder Simon Sudbury, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and lawyers and justices in various parts of 
the country are put to death. Richard meets the insurgents and 
grants their demands. William Walworth, Mayor of London, kills 
Wat Tyler. Richard quiets the insurgents. Rising suppressed. 
Results :—(1) The strengthening of conservatism amongst rulers. 


(2) The discrediting of Lollardy and consequent post- 
ponement of the Religious Reformation. 


(3) Emancipation of the villeins. This is, however, 
disputed ; the emancipation was probably due to 
causes unconnected with the rising. : 


1382.—The Wycliffite Translation of the Bible. 

Revolution in Flanders suppressed by the aid of France ; 

consequent alarm in England for the safety of Calais. 
1383.—Michael de la Pole, son of a wealthy merchant of Hull, is 
made Chancellor. 

Crusade of the Bishop of Norwich in Flanders against 
adherents of Anti-Pope Clement (French candidate) 
fails. 

1385.—Invasion of Scotland by Richard fails. Richard makes his 
uncle Edmund, Earl of Cambridge, Duke of York ; and 
his uncle, Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, to 
counter-balance the power of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster. 


Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, is made Duke of Ireland. 


1386.—John of Gaunt goes to Spain to claim the throne of Castile 
in right of his wife, daughter of Pedro the Cruel. 


(I.) STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE KING AND GLOUCESTER. 
1386—1389. 
1386.—Fall of Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk. 


He is impeached on charge of (1) misappropriation of public 
money, (2) enriching himself unduly by grants from the Crown. 
He is acquitted on (1), declared guilty on (2), and condemned to 
forfeiture of estates and imprisonment. 


The Commission of Regency.—Appointment of eleven lords 
for one year to govern and reform abuses. 


1887.—Richard obtains opinion of the judges that this curtailment 
of his power is illegal. 
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4387.—The Five Lords Appellant (Duke of Gloucester, Earls of 
Arundel, Warwick, Derby and Nottingham) accuse the 
King’s friends of treason, and take up arms. 


Battle of Radcot Bridge between the forces of the King, 
under De Vere, and the forces of Gloucester, who is 
victorious. 


4388.—The Wonderful or Merciless Parliament. A Bill of 
Appeal, accusing the King’s friends of subverting the 
constitution is brought forward and passed. The 
accused are executed or banished or save themselves by 
flight. 


Battle of Otterburn. Scots victorious over the Percies, 
though the Scottish leader, Douglas, is slain. 


1389.—Richard declares himself of age and dismisses Gloucester 
from the Council. 


(III. THE GOOD GOVERNMENT OF RICHARD. 
1389—1397, 
1393.—The Great Statute of Praemunire. (See 1353.) 
1394.—Death of Anne of Bohemia. 


Expedition of Richard to Ireland. Irish chiefs do homage 
to Richard, who leaves his cousin, Roger Mortimer, as 
Lord-Deputy. (See 1398 and 1399.) 


1396.—Truce signed with France for 25 years, and marriage of 
Richard to Isabella of France. 


(IV.) THE DESPOTISM OF RICHARD. 
1397—1399. 


Richard hears that Gloucester is again plotting against him, and 
takes measures to prevent a repetition of the year 1388. 

Impeachment of Thomas Arundel, Archbishop, banishment and 
confiscation of goods. 

Impeachment and execution of the Earl of Arundel. 

Impeachment and murder of Gloucester. 

Impeachment and banishment of the Earl of Warwick. 

Derby and Nottingham, who, though Lords Appellant, support the 
King against their former colleagues, are made respectively 
Duke of Hereford and Duke of Norfolk. 


4398.—Parliament of Shrewsbury. 
This Parliament— 
(1) Annuls the proceedings of the Wonderful Parliament. 
(2) Delegates its power to a Committee of eighteen friends of 
the King, who are to act as Parliament in the future, 

(3) Grants the Customs to the King for life, 

Quarrel between Hereford and Norfolk. Hereford is 
banished for six years. Norfolk is banished for life. 


For conduct 
in 1388, 
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1398.—Death of Roger Mortimer (heir to throne) in war against 
the Irish. ; 
1899.—Richard, in need of money, levies forced loans, fines 
seventeen counties and also individuals for helping the 
Lords Appellant, and on the death of John of Gaunt 
confiscates his property, the inheritance of Hereford. 
Richard goes to Ireland. (See 1394.) 
Landing of Henry of Lancaster (Hereford) to cdaim his 
estates. 
Return of Richard and his surrender to Lancaster. 
Richard abdicates. 
Parliament accepts his resignation. 
Henry of Lancaster claims the Throne on ground of— 
(1) Descent from Henry III. 
(2) Conquest. 
(3) Bad Government of Richard II. 


Criticism of the Pleas. 


(1) Plea invalid. Edmund Mortimer, a child, was the 
hereditary heir, as shown in the following table :— 


Henry III. 
| | 
Edward 1. Edmund. 
Brenly, is 
| | 
Edward Ii. Thomas, Karl of Henry, Earl ot 
Lancaster ; Lancaster. 
beheaded 1322. 
Eaward Ill. Henry, Duke of 
| Lancaster. 
i | 
Ist son, 2nd son, 3rd son, 
Black Prince. Lionel, Duke John of Gaunt= Blanche of 
| of Clarence. Lancaster. 
Richard II. | : 
Philippa= Edmund Mortimer. Henry IV. 
Earl of March. 
Roger Mortimer, 
d. 1398. 
Edmund Mortimer. 
(2) Untrue. 


(3) True, as a ground for the deposition of Richard. 


Parliament elects Henry, and his election gives him a real 
right to the throne. 
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THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


The fifteenth century is the most dreary in our history. The 
national movement and religious awakening that had occupied the 
fourteenth century seemed to have passed away,and England fell back 
into a state of inertia which even the brief, so-called, glories of the 
French War in the reign of Henry V. did nothing to rouse. The 
Church cared simply for her revenues and the maintenance of strict 
orthodoxy ; the baronage and the lesser gentry were unenviably 
distinguished by their love of bloodshed and their readiness to 
change their political creed ; the burgesses, absorbed in the pursuit 
of wealth, or in safeguarding it when obtained, took no part in 
politics. The renewal of the Hundred Years’ War by Henry V. 
brought its own punishment, for not only was England defeated 
but the battle scenes had accustomed men to the sight of suffering, 
and a consequent demoralisation of English life followed. Seldom 
have men been more material in their aims than in this 15th 
century. The failure of the French War discredited the Govern- 
ment. The Duke of York, Heir Apparent to the Throne, led the 
opposition to the weak rule of Henry VI., and the Wars of the 
Roses broke out, in which the Yorkists, having taken up arms 
against the bad advisers of the King, were at last driven to place 
their leader on the throne. The struggle is mainly interesting as 
illustrating the conditions of medizval life, when the power of 
the King was weak and that of the barons strong; and it should 
be remembered that the Wars of the Roses were but a repetition, 
on a somewhat larger scale, of the strife that had been going on 
between the powerful landowners for many years. Throughout 
the whole period the forms of justice went on uninterruptedly, but 
as long as the barons were able to keep bands of armed retainers 
they could defy the Government at pleasure, and it is not to be 
wondered at that the nation took so little interest in the various 
turns of fortune that now depressed and then raised the Lancastrian 
House to power, and that, without going into the question of here- 
ditary right, it finally accepted Henry Richmond as the King most 
capable of keeping the troublesome barons in order. 

But dreary though the period is, it has an interest as the birth 
century of the Modern State. The medieval theory of one huge 
State, which, as a religious organisation, was the Catholic Church, 
and as a secular body, the Holy Roman Empire, had hopelessly 
broken down in the struggles of the Pope for the temporal power 
of the Emperor. In the midst of the disorder and strife the 
various peoples of Europe turned to their Kings rather than to 
Pope or Emperor as their protectors, and in all the Western 
Kingdoms the power of the King, resting upon popular support, was 
increased. The fifteenth century saw the consolidation of various 
feudal fiefs into the Kingdom of France; the expulsion of the 
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Moors from the Iberian peninsula; the union of the Kingdoms of 
Castile and Aragon (1479), leading to the union of Spain (1512), 
the rise of Portugal, attempts at the unification of Germany and 
Italy, and in England the failure of Constitutional Government, 
because on too narrow a basis, and the triumph of the Crown, 
resting on popular support, over the turbulent baronage. 

In the history of religion the fifteenth century is remarkable 
for the collapse of the Reformation connected with the names of 
John Wycliffe in England and John Huss in Bohemia. The two 
movements for reform in these two countries were related to each 
other, for Huss was a student of Wycliffe’s writings, and followers 
of the great Englishman made their way into Bohemia. In 1415 
John Huss was burnt at the stake, and in the religious wars which 
followed his death in Bohemia, Rome triumphed. 

Lollardy, as we have already seen, received its first check at 
the failure of the Peasants’ Revolt (1381); but in spite of opposi- 
tion, its teachings took firmer hold, and under the Lancastrian 
Kings it produced its martyrs. In the reign of Henry IV. the 
political influence of Lollardy can be traced in the demand of the 
Commons for the confiscation of Church property, and to the fear 
lest these demands of the Lollard party in Parliament should be 
successful can be attributed the support given by the Church to 
the warlike policy of Henry V. 

The origin of the nickname Lollard has been disputed. It is 
commonly supposed to mean “a singer,” and to be derived from a 
Low German word “lollen,” to sing; for this early evangelical 
revival, like that of Wesley’s, was characterised by hymn or psalm 
singing. The Lollards, like the Protestants of the sixteenth 
century, looked up to the Bible as the authority of faith and 
morals; but, unlike their successors, the earlier Reformers were 
distinguished for their opposition to government and for their 
doctrine of “dominion founded on grace,” ze, that the right to 
rule depended upon good conduct. Politically, as well as in the 
severity of their manners, the Lollards resembled the Puritans of 
the seventeenth century. 

The failure of the Wycliffite movement, or Lollardy, was due 
to:—(1) The connection of Lollardy with revolutionary policy and 
theories. (2) The difficulty of spreading knowledge and informa- 
tion in pre-printing days. 

Nevertheless, Lollardy did much to prepare the way for the 
reception of Protestant Doctrine in the sixteenth century (see 
page 97). The connection between the Reform movements in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in England is shown by (1) the 
continued circulation, in spite of the opposition of the Church, of 
the Wycliffite Bible ; (2) the record of the persecution of Lollards 
even as late as the early part of the sixteenth century. 
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HENRY I1V., 1399-1413. 
The Constitutional King. 
(Married—_1380, Mary de Bohun ; 1403, Joan of Navarre.) 


Richard’s reign of revolutions closed with that of 1399, by which 
he was deposed. At first sight this revolution resembles that of 1688, 
when James II., on account of his arbitrary rule, was driven from the 
throne, and William of Orange, the defender of civil and religious 
liberty, made King. Both revolutions diminished the power of the Crown, 
and placed the government in the hands of the aristocracy. Richard 
II. and James IJ. were both in favour of religious and civil despotism. 
But, while the Revolution of 1688 resulted in opening the door to 
religious as well as civil liberty, that of 1399, while preserving and 
even extending the forms of civil liberty, checked freedum of thought. 
If the watch-cry of 1688 was “‘ liberty,’ that of 1399 was “stability,” 
or “ conservatism.” 

Henry IV. was an orthodox and honest Catholic, and was behind, 
rather than abreast of, the best thought of hisday. As Earl of Derby 
he had gone on a Crusade against the infidels of Lithuania, aud he 
never gave up the hope of going on a Crusade to Palestine. He had 
no sympathy with Lollardy and his reign is stained with the first 
persecuting Statute in our history. In his youth he showed himself 
chivalrous, energetic, and hard-working; he played an honourable 
part both as the opponent to the unconstitutional acts of Richard and 
the vindictive action of Gloucester. But ne was a man of impulse 
rather than of judgment, and the events of 1399 led him to claim and 
seize the crown on grounds which his conscience never seems tu have 
quite approved. In this great crisis of his life he was not altogether 
true to himself, and in consequence he suffered throughout the whole 
of his reigon from inward unrest. He became suspicious, undecided, 
vindictive, and in his love of casuistry we probably see the sign of an 
uneasy conscience. Ill-health made his latter years unhappy, and 
possibly affected the balance of his mind as well as his strength of body. 


The difficulties he had to contend with were :— 


(1) The poverty of the country, due to the Hundred Years’ War. 

(2) The disaffection of Wales and the treason of the nobles, 
partly the result of his insecure title. 

(3) Religious differences between the Church and Lollardy. 

(4) Want of recognition abroad. 


He overeame his difficulties by :— 


(a) The maintenance of constitutional relations between himself 
and Parliament. (1 and 2.) 

(b) Friendship with the Church. (8.-) 

(c) A foreign policy directed towards (i.) keeping France weak 
by granting help alternately to Burgundians and 
Orleanists in their civil strife. (ii.) Strengthening his family 
by powerful marriage alliances. e.g., He married Joan of 
Navarre; his daughter Blanche married the Duke of 
Bavaria, eldest son of the Emperor; his daughter 
Philippa married Eric IX., King of Denmark. (4.) 


The results of his rule were :— 


(1) A strongly established dynasty. 
(2) The increased power of the Commons. 
(3) The suppression of Lollardy. 
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(I.) THE REVOLUTIONARY SETTLEMENT. 
13899—1408. 
1399.—Revocation of the Acts of the Parliament of Shrewsbury, 
and degradation of the Dukes friendly to Richard. 
1400.—First conspiracy against Henry. Rutland, Kent and 
Huntingdon (the degraded Dukes) conspire in favour of 
Richard, are betrayed by Rutland and the conspiracy is 
suppressed. 

Death of Richard II. 

Invasion of Scotland by Henry, in order to force Robert III. 
to pay homage, which he had refused. The Scots refuse 
battle and Henry has to retreat 

Welsh border warfare between Lord Grey of Ruthyn and 
Owen Glendower. Henry declares the estates of Glen- 
dower to be confiscated. 

Visit of Manuel Paleologus, Emperor of Constantinople. 

He was the successor of the Roman Caesars, who ruled from 
Constantinople. He came to England in the hope of getting 
help against the Turks. In this he failed, but two years later 
Constantinople was saved by the defeat of the Turks by the 
Tartars, under Timour. 

1401.—Second Rebellion against Henry. Glendower assumes the 
title of Prince of Wales. (See 1316.) 

Expedition of Henry to Wales fails. 

Execution of William Sawtre for Lollardy. 

Statute “ De Heretico comburendo.” 

(1) Teaching and preaching without license from a bishop 
was forbidden. 

(2) Relapsed heretics were to be handed over from the 
Bishop’s Court to the Sheriff, and burnt. 


1402.—Capture of Lord Grey and Edward Mortimer, uncle of the 
Earl of March, by Glendower. 

Invasion of North England by the Scots. 

Batile of Homildon Hill: The Percies defeat Douglas, and 
take him and Murdoch, heir of the Earl of Albany, 
brother of Robert III., prisoners. 

1403.—Third rebellion against Henry. The Percies (Earl of 
Northumberland, Hotspur his son, and the Earl of 
Worcester, brother of Northumberland) join Glendower. 


Causes :—(1) Refusal of Henry to allow the ransom of Edward 
Mortimer, brother-in-law to Hotspur. 
(2) Henry took Murdoch and claimed the ransoms 
of the other Scottish prisoners. 
(8) Henry owed the Percies money and could not 


LEC 
Battle of Shrewsbury: Henry IV. and Henry, Prince of 
Wales, defeat the Percies. Hotspur is killed, Douglas 
ig taken prisoner, and Worcester is captured and 


beheaded, 
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1404.—Submission of Northumberland. 

Publication of the names of the King’s counsellors. 

The French King makes an alliance with Glendower. 

1405.—The year of crisis. 

Flight of the Earl of March from Windsor, and his 
re-capture. 

Fourth Rebellion against Henry. Mowbray, Scrope, 
Archbishop of York, and the Earl of N orthumberland 
conspire in favour of the Earl of March. 

Execution of Mowbray and Scrope, and flight of 
Northumberland to Scotland. 

The French with Glendower take Caermarthen. 

4406.—Capture of Prince James of Scotland, on his way to be 
educated in France. 

Proper audit of accounts is granted by the King to 
Parliament. 

Elections of the Knights of the Shires are regulated to 
prevent the Sheriff’s giving false returns. 

4407.—The right of the Commons to originate money bills is 
conceded by Henry. 

The murder of the Duke of Orleans, enemy of Henry, frees 
England from danger from France. 

4408.—Fifth Rebellion against Henry. 
Northumberland is defeated and slain at Bramham. 


Henry has defeated the Percies, has pledges of good conduct 
(in persons of Prince James and Murdoch) from Scotland, and no 
longer fears France. Glendower is still unsubdued, but is confined 
to a narrow district in Wales. 


(II.) CONSTITUTIONAL RULE OF HENRY IV. 
1409—1413. 


1409.—Constitutions of Archbishop Arundel against Lollardy, 
forbidding the translation of the Bible and disputations 
on religion. 

1410.—Knights of the Shire renew the petition made in 1404 
for the confiscation of Church property for military 
purposes. It is rejected through the influence of Henry, 
Prince of Wales, the head of the King’s Council. 


1411.—First expedition to France to help Burgundy against 
Orleans. 


1412._Second expedition to France to help Orleans against 
Burgundy. 


{413.—Death of Henry IV. 


HENRY V. (es 


HENRY V., 1418—1422, 


The Mediseval Hero. 


(Married, 1420, Katherine of France.) 


Henry V. is the typical medieval hero, immortalised by Shakespere. 
He was a great warrior, thoroughly endued with the crusading spirit; and 
though a persecutor of the Lollards he was so from a desire to save men’s 
souls and hated the measures which such a belief made necessary. The 
stories of the wildness of his youth have probably been exaggerated, as 
during the reign of his father he held important positions in the Council and 
as leader against the Welsh and Scots. But whatever indiscretions he may 
have been guilty of, on his accession to the Throne he determined to be 
“ grave and modest.” 


He fully appreciated the responsibilities of his office, and, acting in 
agreement with his Parliament, he took the position of leader of the 
nation. No shadow of “sickly doubt” ever crossed his mind as regards 
his title to the Throne, the justice of his French war, or the truth of 
Catholicism. He was a man of action, and if not a far-seeing statesman 
had at least the merit of taking promptly the measures best suited for 
securing his immediate ends. 


His increase of the navy gave England her first national armament, 
and his regulations for the fleet and army justify his title as the founder 
of our military and maritime law. 


His renewal of the Hundred Years’ War was popular with all classes 
of his subjects ; with the clergy, as it distracted the attention of the Com- 
mons from their wealth; with the nobles, who were weary of inglorious 
wars against the Welsh and Scots, or of struggles between themselves ; 
with the nation as a whole, who believed that France was Henry’s by right 
and that increase of trade and prosperity would follow its acquisition. 
Henry was prompted to the renewal of the war by :— 


(1) The political motive of strengthening his position by taking the 
lead in a national and popular war ; 

(2) The religious motive of putting an end to the disgraceful con- 
dition of affairs in France. 

Never perhaps has there been a less justifiable war. Henry was 
not the hereditary heir to the English throne, much less to the French, 
and he had not the excuse of Edward III., viz., the protection of English 
commerce, for declaring war, while the reform of the Government of France 
was an object which the Scottish War of Independence should have taught 
England could be secured only with the co-operation of the French people. 
But the weakness of France in 1413 gave England the opportunity of 
extending her power at the expense of her neighbour, and Henry, with the 
full approval of his people, entered upon a war for national aggrandisement 
in the spirit of a crusader and of a political reformer. 


His early death was fortunate for himself, for it hid from him the 
failure of his policy both in England and in France. England was punished 
for her lust of acquisition by the Wars of the Roses, and the unfortunate 
Henry VI. suffered for his father by the loss of his crown and life. 
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1413.—Accession of Henry V. 

Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, is made Chancellor 
in place of Archbishop Arundel. 

Release of political prisoners, e.g., Earl of March. 

Condemnation of Sir John Oldcastle for heresy. 

1414.—Meeting of the Lollards at St. Giles’ Fields, for the purpose 
of discussing plans for the overthrow of the Government. 

Henry grants the Commons that the Statutes should be made 
without altering the words of the petitions on which they 
are based. 

4445.— [Martyrdom of Huss by the order of the Council of Con- 
| stance, which had met to end the Papal schism. (July.) 

Henry claims the throne of France, and the Hundred 
Years’ War again breaks out. (See pages 60 and 61.) 

Conspiracy of the Earl of Cambridge, Lord Scrope of 
Masham and Sir Thomas Grey to put the Earl of March 
on the throne and its suppression. 

Sep. 22. Capture of Harjleur by Henry. 

March of Henry towards Calais. 

Oct. 25. Battle of Agincourt: Victory of Henry over 
superior numbers of the French, owing to his better 
generalship. 

Return of Henry to England. 

1416.—Visit of the Emperor Sigismund to England to make peace 
between England and France, and to treat of means for 
closing the Papal schism. 

1417.—Henry builds ships, and issues ordinances for the fleet and 
army. 

Second Invasion of France. Henry invades Normandy. 

Siege of Roxburgh by the Scots. 

Capture and execution of Oldcastle. 

1419.—Fall of Rouen. 
Murder of Burgundy. The Queen and the Burgundians 
join the English. 
1420.—Treaty of Troyes. 
(1) Henry was to act as Regent for the imbecile King and on 
his death to be King of France. 
(2) Henry was to marry Katherine, the French King’s daughter. 
Henry enters Paris. 
1421.—Henry returns to England with his queen. 

Batile of Beaugé. Defeat and death of Thomas, Duke of 
Clarence, by the Dauphin and French, aided by the Scots. 

Third Invasion of France. 

1422.—Siege and surrender of Meaua. 
Death of Henry V. 
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HENRY VI., 1422—1461. 
The Simple King. 
(Married, 1445, Margaret of Anjou.) 


Henry VI. was the most unfortunate of our Kings. He had fallen on 
evil days, and though he honestly tried to do his duty he was mentally 
incapable of coping with the turbulent barons. Pious, truthful, simple in 
his tastes, conscientious, and a scholar, he would have led a happy life as 
a private individual, but he was totally unfit for the task of government. 
The barons set justice at defiance and waged private wars, much to the 
distress of the peace-loving middle class, who, during the fifteenth century, 
were gradually rising into importance. Henry took a keen interest in 
education. King’s College, Cambridge, and Eton were his foundations, 
and he was anxious to see the union of Eastern and Western Christendom. 
His mental affliction touched men’s hearts ; they pitied him and respected 
him as a saint, but did not obey him. His wife, the beautiful Margaret of 
Anjou, was, from the first, unpopular in England as the personification of 
English defeat in France. Her want of wisdom in taking the position 
of a party leader, and the unscrupulous measures to which she resorted, 
helped to bring about the downfall of the Lancastrian House. England 
needed a wise and stern ruler; she had a humble prince, under whose 
rule she was to suffer for the misery she had inflicted on France. 


As Henry VI. on his accession was only nine months old, his uncle 
John, Duke of Bedford, was made Regent of France and Protector of 
England, which latter post was to be filled by Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, during his brother’s absence in France. Bedford was an 
able and upright man, with all the best qualities of Henry V., 
though without his brilliancy. His policy in France was directed 
towards strengthening the power of England by alliance with Burgundy 
and by the establishment of good government in the conquered districts. 


Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, surnamed ‘‘The Good,” was the 
evil genius of England during the first part of the reign. His conduct 
helped to alienate Burgundy, the mainstay of the English power in France, 
while his disputes with Beaufort weakened the Government at home. He 
was clever, unpr:rcipled, gifted with the power of attracting others, and 
was a patron of letters, but he cared only for himself. 


Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester and Cardinal, was the great- 
uncle and one of the guardians of the young King (see table, page 76). 
He was a capable politician and anxious to bring the disastrous war with 
France toan end. His policy was continued after his death by William 
de la Pole, Harl of Suffolk. The revival of France under Joan of Arc and 
the exhaustion of the English were the real causes of the expulsion of the 
English from France, but England attributed it to the incapacity of her 
ministers. Henry had to submit to the fall of Suffolk, whose peace policy 
he approved ; but instead of admitting to his counsels the Duke of York, 
whom, as heir apparent and a man of valour, the nation regarded as his 
rightful counsellor, he took the advice of his wife and relied upon the 
Duke of Somerset. The result was the Wars of the Roses, fought jirst to 
decide who should be the King’s adviser, and second, after the war had 
progressed for some time, who should be King, Henry VI. or the Duke of 
York. 
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WAR WITH FRANCE. T7 


(.) WAR WITH FRANCE, 
1422—1450. 
(1) 1422—1429. The Strengthening of the English Power 
over N. France. 
1422.—Death of Charles VI. 
1423.—Marriage of Gloucester to Jacqueline of Hainault and his 
quarrel with Burgundy about her inheritance. 
Marriages strengthening the alliance between England and Burgundy— 
ts The Duke of Bedford to Anne, sister of the Duke of Burgundy. 
6) The brother of the Duke of Brittany to Margaret, sister of 
the Duke of Burgundy. 


Battle of Crévant: victory of the English securing com- 
munication between the Duchy of Burgundy and English 
possessions, 

Liberation of James I. of Scotland on condition of his not 
helping the French. 

1424.— Battle of Verneuil gives Maine to the English, and secures 
communication with Brittany. Bedford is summoned 
to England to settle quarrels between Gloucester and 
Beaufort. 

1426.—The Parliament of Bats. 

Bedford establishes good government in Normandy, but 
France remains hostile to English rule. 

1428.—English authority is supreme N. of the Loire, and an attempt 
is now made by laying siege to Orleans to obtain it also. 


(2) 1429—1435. The resurrection of France, due to Joan of Are. 


1429.—Battle of Herrings. The English prevent their provisions 
being seized by the French. Joan of Arc raises the siege 
of Orleans. 
Siege of Jargeau: Joan takes the Earl of Suffolk prisoner. 
Battle of Patay: Joan takes Talbot prisoner. 
Coronation of Charles VII. at Rheims. 
Coronation of Henry VI. at Westminster and end of the 
Protectorate. 
1431.—Siege of Compiegne, and capture of Joan by Burgundy. 
Trial of Joan and her death by burning. 
1433.—Second marriage of Bedford offends Burgundy. 
1435.—Peace Congress at Arras fails. 
Death of Bedford. The Duke of Burgundy joins 
Charles VII. 
Richard, Duke of York, is made Regent in France. 


(3) 1485—1450, England on the defensive, and the loss of 
Normandy. 
1436.—The French take Paris. 
1440.—Liberation of the Duke of Orleans owing to the influence 
of Cardinal Beaufort, the leader of the peace party. 
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1444.—Truce of Tours with France negociated by William de la 
Pole, Earl of Suffolk. 
1445.—Marriage of Henry to Margaret of Anjow and cession of 
Anjou and Maine to René, Duke of Anjou, titular King 
of Naples and Jerusalem, father of Margaret. 
Suffolk becomes supreme in the Council. 
1447.— Arrest and death of Gloucester. 
Death of Cardinal Beaufort. 
1449.._Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, governor of 
Normandy, breaks the truce with France. 
The French capture Rouen. 
1450.—Loss of Normandy (excepting Calais). Jan.—Aug. 
Battle of Formigny: defeat of the English. April 15. 
Murder of De Moleyns, Keeper of the Privy Seal. Jan. 
Impeachment of Sujfolk—his banishment and murder. 
Rebellion of Jack Cade (political). 
Grievances: (1) Extortion of tax-gathers. 
(2) Interference with elections. 
(3) Exclusion of the lords of royal blood from the 
King’s Councils. 
(4) Loss of Normandy. 
Battle of Sevenoaks: defeat of royal forces. 
Rebels seize London and behead Lord Say. 
Fight on London Bridge. Rebels are pardoned. 
Cade is killed in Sussex. 


Result of Revolt.—The Duke of York comes forward as the 
leader of the opposition. 


(Il.) STRUGGLE BETWEEN YORK AND LANCASTER. 
1450—1461. 
(1) Rivalry between York and Somerset. 
1450.—York comes from Ireland, but Somerset gains the favour 
of the King. 
1451.—Loss of Guienne and Gascony. 
1452.—York demands the dismissal of Somerset, raises an army, 
but disbands it on a promise, which is not kept, of 
Somerset’s dismissal. 
1453.—[Fall of Constantinople into the hands of the Turks.] 
Attempt made for recovery of Guienne and Gascony. 
Battle of Chdtillon : Talbot is defeated and slain. 
Calais is now the only possession of England in France. 
Henry VI. becomes insane. 
Birth of Prince Edward. 
1454.—The Duke of York is made Protector. 
1455.—Recovery of the King and dismissal of York, who then 
takes up arms, and the Wars of the Roses begin. 
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(2) The Civil War. 
Causes :— 


(1) Discontent in England owing to :— 
(a) The failure of the French War. 
(6) The weakness of Henry VI. 
(c¢) The power of the Nobles. 


(2) The strength of the House of York owing to :— 
Ps (a) The popularity of individual members. 
(6) Their wealth. 
(c) Their claim to throne. 


Immediate causes :— 

(1) Lhe birth of Prince Edward, which took from York his 
position of heir apparent and made him determined to 
exercise power as chief adviser of the King. 

(2) The dismissal of York and recall of Somerset. 


The Yorkist Party 
(1) The reload s of the Dake of York, the powerful Nevilles, 
7.¢., Harls of Salisbury and Warwick. 
(2) The trading towns of the south. 


The Lancastrian Party :— 

(1) The Beauforts, the Percies and the lesser nobility. 

(2) The Church. 

(8) The North of England. 

i455.—fu'st Battle of St. Albans: victory of the Yorkists. 
Somerset is slain and York lays down his arms. 
Second illness of Henry and second Protectorate of York. 
1456.—Recovery of the King. 
Attacks of Scots and French on England, encouraged by 
Queen Margaret. 
1458.—Reconciliation between York and the Queen. 
1459.— Queen attempts to arrest the Earl of Salisbury. 
Battle of Biorcheath : victory of Yorkists. 
Panic at Ludlow and flight of Yorkist leaders. 
Parliament held at Coventry attaints the Yorkists. 
41460.—Return of Yorkist leaders. 
Battle of Northampton : victory of Yorkists 
Duke of York claims the throne. 

Compromise. Henry is to reign for life and be succeeded by 
the Duke of York. This Queen Margaret refuses to accept, and 
raises an army for the rights of Prince Edward, 

Battle of Wakefield : victory of Lancastrians. Duke of 

York is slain. Salisbury beheaded. 

1461.—Battle of Mortimer’s Cross: Edward, the new Duke of 
York, defeats Jasper Tudor, half-brother of Henry VI. 
Second Battle of St. Albans: victory of Lancastrians. 

Retreat of Margaret to the North. 

Edward of York enters London with Warwick and is 
declared King. 
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THE YORKIST KINGS, 
Or, the Transition Period to Tudor Despotism. 
1461—1485. 
TapLE TO sHow Hrreprrary CLarms oF YoRK AND LANCASTER, 
Edward III. 


QO) ee (4) | ° 
| | 
Lionel Edmund John of Gaunt 
of Clarence of York 
Philippa Henry IV. 
Roger Mortimer, 
Earl of March. Henry V. 
5 | 
} 
Edmund, Anne = Richard, Henry VI. 
d, 1424, | Earl of Cambridge 
Richard, 


Duke of York, 
+ B. of Wakefield. 
1460. 


| 
Edward IV. 


No Salic Law in England, and therefore claim of Edward IV. better 
than that of Henry VI. 

The fall of Henry VI. was due to (1) the distrust of the Queen 
and her ministers; (2) the exhaustion of the nation and its desire 
for peace at any price; (3) the power of the Yorkist leaders who 
are now entrusted with the task of keeping order which the 
constitutional rule of Henry VI. had failed to accomplish. 

The Lancastrian Revolution of 1399 had been an aristocratic 
movement, the Yorkist Revolution was largely the work of the 
Middle Classes, to whom the new kings ever looked for support. 
But though Edward IV. in his first Parliament acknowledged his 
indebtedness to the Commons, they did not yet gain a control over 
the Government. Before that was possible the power of the barons 
had to be broken. To do this the Yorkdst Kings— 

(1) Created a new nobility as a counterpoise to the power of 

the old nobility ; 

(2) Raisedsmoney by dllegal means, t.e., benevolences, by which 
individual rich men were obliged to pay the King 
money for the nation ; 

(3) Strengthened the alliance with Burgundy and thereby 
pleased the trading interest. 

(4) Introduced a spy system in order to watch the action of 
the barons, 

The disregard of life shown by the Yorkist Kings shocked the 
nation, and on Bosworth Field (1485) the task of keeping order 
was entrusted to Henry Richmond, the representative of the 
Lancastrian House. 
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EDWARD IV. 1461—1483, 
The Middle-class King. 
(Married 1464, Elizabeth Woodville.) 


Edward IV. was brave, very popular and a capable man of business. 
Yn private life he was very vicious, and his early training in war had 
made him regardless of bloodshed. 
1461.—Battles of Ferrybridge and Towton: victories of Yorkists. 
Coronation of Edward at Westminster. 
1463.—Flight of Margaret and Prince Edward to Lorraine. 
1464.—Battles of Hedgeley Moor and Hexham: victories of 
Yorkists. North of England is subdued. 
Marriage of Edward and Elizabeth Woodville, and the 
_ promotion of her relations. 
1468.—Alliance with Burgundy. 
Margaret, the King’s sister, marries Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy. 
1469.—Marriage of Clarence to Isabel, daughter of the Duke of 

Warwick. 

Insurrection of Robin of Redesdale, in Yorkshire. 

This was promoted by the Earl of Warwick, who was angry 
with Edward for (1) his foreign policy ; (2) his promotion of the 
Woodvilles ; (3) personal slights to the Nevilles (Warwick’s family). 

Battle of Edgecote: victory of the rebels. 
The King is taken prisoner. 
Earl Rivers and Sir John Woodville, father and brother of 
the Queen, are executed by Warwick. 
1470.—Insurrection of Sir Robert Welles in Lincolnshire. 
Battle of Lose Coat Field, near Stamford, and defeat of the 
rebels. 
Flight of Warwick and Clarence to France. 
Reconciliation between Queen Margaret and Warwick. 
Invasion of England by Warwick. 
Flight of Edward IV. to Flanders. 
Restoration of Henry VI. 
4474.—Return of Edward to claim his dukedom of York. Numbers 
join his standard and he proclaims himself King. He 
is joined by Clarence, who was disappointed that he had 
not been made King by Warwick. 
Battle of Barnet: defeat and death of Warwick. 
Landing of Margaret at Weymouth. 
Battle of Tewkesbury: victory of Yorkists. Prince 
Edward is killed. 
Death of Henry VI. in the Tower. 


1473.—Edward IV. levies benevolences. 
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1475.—Invasion of France by Edward IV. No fighting. 
Treaty of Pecquigny. 
(1) Truce tor seven years. (2) Louis paid Edward 75,000 
crowns and promised to pay annual tribute of 50,000 crowns. 
Louis ransomed Queen Margaret who, since Tewkesbury, had 
been a prisoner. 
1476.—Caxton establishes a Printing Press at Westminster. 
1477.—Clarence, now a widower, proposes to marry Mary of 
Burgundy, and thus become a great continental prince as 
well as a powerful English noble. 
1478.—Edward fearing his brother’s ambition impeaches him of 
treason. Execution of Clarence. 
1480.—Scottish invasion of England, owing to a quarrel between 
Edward and James III. over marriage treaty between 
Prince James and Cecily, daughter of Edward. 
James III. offends his own barons. 
1482.—The Duke of Albany joins the Duke of Gloucester in 
making an attack on James. 
Capitulation of Berwick Castle by the Scots. 
Louis of France, in order to make an alliance with Bur. 
gundy, breaks off a marriage treaty with England. 
1483.—Death of Edward IV. 


EDWARD V. 
The Child King. 
1483. 
(1) The party of the Woodvilles: Antony, Earl Rivers, 
and Lord Richard Grey. 
Parties! (2) The party of new nobility, opposed to the Woodvilles : 
Hastings and Stanley. 
(3) The party of the old nobility: Gloucester and 
Buckingham. 
Steps by which Richard of Gloucester gains the throne :— 
April— (1) Arrest of Rivers and Grey, and their execution two 
months later. 
(2) Seizure of the person of Edward V. 
(3) Gloucester is recognised as Protector. 
(4) Arrest and execution of Hastings. 
(5) Seizure of the person of little Richard, Duke of 
York, brother of Edward V. 
(6) Marriage of Edward IV. to Elizabeth Woodville is 
declared invalid. 
(7) Gloucester has the Crown offered to him by 
June 26. Buckingham, and is declared King. 
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RICHARD III. 
The Murderer. 


1483—1485. 
(Married, 1473, Anne Neville.) 


Richard III. was 2 more able man than even his brother Edward 
IV., and his popularity before his accession speaks well for him. He 
was a good soldier, was not without intellectual interests, e-g., music, 
and as King he evidently tried to rule justly. An attempt has been 
made (see ‘‘ Richard IIl.: His Life and Character Reviewed in the 
Light of Recent Research,” by Sir Clements R. Markham) to prove him 
innocent of the murder of the little Princes, but it cannot be said to 
be successful, and this deed, both in his own day and in subsequent 
times, has covered him with well deserved execration. (See “Richard 
Ill.,”? by James Gairdner.) 


1483.—Coronation and royal progress through England. 
Murder of the little Princes. 
Conspiracy of Buckingham, Morton, Bishop of Ely and 
the Woodvilles. 


The object of the conspiracy was to (1) unite the houses of 
York and Lancaster by the marriage of Henry Richmond and 
Princess Elizabeth of York; (2) place Henry Richmond, descended 
through his mother, Margaret Beaufort, from John of Gaunt, 
on the throne. 

Risings against Richard in the counties south of the 
Thames and Severn. 

Execution of Buckingham ~and suppression of the 
rebellion. 


Act of Parliament declaring benevolences illegal. 


1484.—Death of Edward, son of Richard ITI., who declares his 
nephew, John de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, heir 
apparent. 


1485.—Invasion of Henry of Richmond. 
Battle of Bosworth: defeat and death of Richard III. 
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MODERN HISTORY. 


The year 1485 is, in English History, commonly taken as the 
beginning of Modern History as distinguished from Medieval, 
because the battle of Bosworth placed a strong King on the throne 
who was able to keep order and thus make possible the develop- 
ments which have made England into Great Britain, Great Britain 
into Greater, and changed aristocratic into democratic Monarchy. 


The causes which towards the close of the fifteenth century 
led to the displacement of medieval systems, whose object was 
the attainment of Order, by the birth of the modern system, whose 
object is Progress, were :— 


(1) The Renaissance or Revival of Learning, of which one 
important feature was the renewed study of Greek, which was 
stimulated by the flight of Greek teachers to Italy on the fall of 
Constantinople into the hands of the Turks (1453). The movement was 
characterised by:—(a) The rise of the critical spirit; (b) The 
displacement of the ascetic ideal, which regarded earth simply as a 
stage for prebation, by the Aedonistic which considers earthly life as 
good in itself. 


(2) The invention of printing, which popularised knowledge. 


John Gutenberg (cir. 1410—1468) is generally regarded as 
the inventor of movable type. The first important book issued 
from his press was the Mazarin Bible (1455). 


William Caxton (cir. 1422—1492) probably learnt the art in 
Bruges, where he published the first book printed in English, 
1.e., “The History of Troye” (1474). On his return to England 
he set up a printing press at Westminster (1476), where his first 
issue was ‘‘ The Dictes and Sayenges of the Phylosophers.”’ 


(3) The change in the art of Warfare by the use of artillery 
and gunpowder, which made Kingly authority supreme over 
Feudalism. 


(4) The scientific work of Prince Henry of Portugal, the 
Navigator (1394--1460), in the making of maps and instruments, 
led to the opening up of the Far East and the discovery of America. 
The Portuguese were the pioneers of Huropean adventure in India and 
the Far Hast. In 1486 Bartholomew Diaz doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in 1498 Vasco da Gama reached India by way of the Cape. 


(5) The advance of the Turks on Europe during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries closed the old trade route to the East and 
forced W. Europe to try to find some new way to the wealth of the 
East. The discovery of America was the consequence (1492), and this 
event changed the political balance of Europe, widened men’s mental 
horizons, increased national wealth (and thus relatively diminished 
the power of the nobles), and led to the foundation by European States 
of Colonial Empires. England hitherto considered to be in “the 
utmost corner of the West ’’ was found to be in the centre of the world, 
and it has been in consequence of her position that Britain has in 
modern times expanded into Greater Britain. 


(6) The Reformation, which (a) helped to destroy the political 
system of Medieval Europe, and (5) dissolved the unity of the Catholic 
Church. 
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THE TUDOR PERIOD. 


ENGLAND’S APPRENTICESHIP UPON THE SEAS, 
OR, 
THE “SPAIN AND PORTUGAL PERIOD.’ 


The Tudor Sovereigns were entrusted by the people with 
despotic powers for the purposes of :— 


(1) Keeping the nobles in order. 

(2) Guiding England through the crisis of the Reformation. 
(8) Guarding England from the danger of foreign invasion. 
(4) Developing Commerce. 


The destruction of the power of the nobles was partly the 
result of the Wars of the Roses, and partly the work of Henry VII. 
To Henry VIII. and to Elizabeth must be attributed the peaceful 
establishment of a National Church independent of Rome ; and to 
Elizabeth the credit of saving England from the danger of foreign 
invasion. The Tudor Sovereigns created the sea-power of England, 
upon the existence of which her colonial greatness now rests. 
Henry VII. encouraged expeditions to the New World. Henry VIII. 
was the founder of the English navy. Under Elizabeth the strength 
of Spain was sapped by the half-piratical attacks of English seamen 
on the Spanish possessions in South America. Henry VIII. 
led the nation in a political revolt from Rome, but hoped still 
to keep England Catholic. The sea-life strengthened the love 
of independence and freedom ; the fires of Mary turned men from 
Catholic doctrine ; printing enabled copies of the English Bible to 
be put into the hands of the people, and England adopted the 
Protestant faith. Thus under the rule of despotic Sovereigns 
England became a sea-faring and a Protestant country. Under 
the Stuarts we shall have to learn how she founded her 
colonies, and how she asserted her right to those constitutional 
liberties which the dangers of the Tudor period had obliged her to 
hold in suspense. 

The needs of commerce forced England to take a part in 
European politics. At the end of the fifteenth century Spain and 
France were the two most powerful European States, and they 
entered into rivalry with each other for possessions in Italy. In 
1519 the King of Spain, who was also ruler of the Netherlands, 
Austria, the two Sicilies and of the Spanish dominions in the New 
World, became Emperor, and then began that struggle between 
the Austrian House and France which was to occupy the sixteenth 
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century. In the New World Spain and Portugal were supreme, 
and England, who at the beginning of the period was the ally of 
Spain against her ancient foe, France, made, in the interest of her 
commerce and in defence of her Reformed Church, alliance with 
France. Thus, while Spain and Portugal became wedded to 
Catholicism and held the supremacy of the New World, England 
passed through her apprenticeship on the seas and left the 
Roman Church. The Tudor period is important not only for 
(1) the establishment of a strong central government; (2) the 
Reformation ; (3) the overwhelming power of Spain ; (4) maritime 
adventure and the growth of commerce, but also for the steps 
taken towards the creation of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The marriage of Margaret, the daughter of 
Henry VII. to James IV. (1503), led to the union of England and 
Scotland under one crown (1603). Henry VIII. granted Parlia- 
mentary representation to Wales (1535). Henry VII., abandoning 
the policy of restricting English rule to the Pale, attempted to 
establish order over the whole of Ireland, and this policy was 
continued in a yet more vigorous manner by Henry VIII., who 
also severed Ireland from Rome (1541). Unlike the movement in 
England, the Reformation in Ireland meant the establishment of a 
foreign rule, and was, therefore, unpopular. No attempt was 
made to conciliate the people to the changes made, and thus in the 
reign of Henry VIII. we have the beginning of the religious and 
educational difficulty in Ireland. In the reign of Mary the policy 
of ejecting the natives and planting settlers on the lands thus 
acquired was begun (1558); and to these and similar measures 
much of the agrarian troubles in Ireland can be attributed. 
Ireland retaliated alike for neglect and unjust treatment by 
helping the enemies of the English Government (see 1487, 1492, 
1579, 1595), and in 1600 Elizabeth began the systematic conquest 
of the island. 

The Tudors, though despotic, based their authority upon 
popular support, and not upon one class, such as the army or 
nobles. Their power was strengthened by :— 

(1) The security of therr title ; 

(2) The teaching of the men of the New Learning as to the high 

authority of Kings ; 

(3) The use of artillery and gunpowder in war, which 
strengthened government against individuals ; 

(4) The personal character of the Tudor Sovereigns. 

(5) The New Nobility (e.g., the Cromwells, Russelis, Powletts) 
created by the Tudors to supply the places of the noble 
families which had fallen in the Wars of the Roses. 
(Cf. the strengthening of the Royal power in A. S 
times by the creation of thegns. P. 17.) 
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HENRY VII. 1485—1509. 
The Seed-time of Modern History, 
(Married, 1486, Elizabeth of York.) 


TABLE TO SHOW THE DESCENT OF HENRY VII. 
ener III. 


Blanche of= (1) John of Gaunt (2) = Katherine Swynford. 
Lancaster 


Henry IV. John, Earl of Somerset. 


| 
Henry V.=(1) Katherine (2)=Owen Tudor. John, Duke of 
of France. Somerset. 


Henry VI. Edmund Tudor, = Margaret Beaufort. 
Earl of Richmond 
Prince Edward, 
d. 1471. 
Henry VII. 


Henry VII. was eminently a sagacious King and one of the great 
rulers of England. Bacon says of him that ‘‘he was a wonder for wise 
men,” and that as a lawgiver he takes rank after Edward I. His laws 
were ‘‘deep, not vulgar; not made upon the spur of a particular occasion 
for the present but out of providence for the future to make the estate of 
his people still more and more happy, after the manner of legislators in 
ancient and heroical times.” He was not a lovable man. His youth had 
been passed in a bad school for character, and in his love of money we see 
perhaps the materialistic influence of the fifteenth century. But though he 
loved money, he knew, at any rate in the earlier part of his reign, how to 
spend it, as his magnificent chapel at Westminster testifies. 


The objects of Henry were :— 
(i.) The establishment of order and of his dynasty in 
England. 
(ii.) To place England in a position of influence with 


regard to foreign States without involving her 
in war. 


To accomplish (i.) :— 

(1) He kept down the power of the barons by (a) the Statute 
against liveries; (6) benevolences; (c) keeping the 
monopoly of artillery. 

(2) He passed measures to secure general confidence : (a) Statute 
of Fines, giving security to landowners; (b) Law of 
Treason, giving security to all law-abiding subjects. 

(3) He got the persons of all possible claimants to the throne into 
his power. 

To accomplish (ii.):— 

(1) He encouraged naval enterprise, and has, in consequence, been 
given the title of Younder of our Colonial Empire. 

(2) He made important marriages for his children. 

(3) He abandoned the attempt to conquer France. 
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In criticising Henry’s use of the despotic power entrusted to him by 
the nation, two acts call for special notice :— 

(1) The creation of the Star Chamber (legal). 

(2) The levying of benevolences. The excuse of this illegal measure 
was the condition of the people, but it was not a foreseeing one, being 
calculated to prevent the recognition of the duty of each individual 
bearing in proportion to his means a share of the National burdens. 

The Star Chamber was a Committee of the Privy Council met 
for the purpose of trying offenders whom no jury would dare to 
convict. The title was given to the Court owing to the star- 
painted ceiling of the room in which it was held, and the legality 
of its method of procedure was secured by Act of Parliament 
(cf. the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland). The 
absence of a jury constituted during its earlier history its chief 
merit ; but after the emergencies, to meet which it had been created, 
had passed away it became an instrument of oppression. It was 
finally abolished in 1641. 


(I.) SUPPRESSION OF REBELLIONS. 
1485—1499, 
1485.—Coronation of Henry. 

His right to the throne, which he based on descent and conquest, 
was confirmed to him and his descendants by Parliament. Parlia- 
mentary sanction gave him his real right to the throne. 

Edward Plantagenet (Earl of Warwick) is imprisoned in 

the Tower. (See Genealogical Table, page 82.) 


1486.—Marriage of Henry to Elizabeth of York (pages 82 and 
89) uniting the houses of York and Lancaster. 
Rising of Lovel (Minister of Richard III.), and his escape 
to the Duchess of Burgundy, sister of Edward IV. 
1487.—Insurrection of Lambert Simnel (who claimed to be the 
Earl of Warwick), helped by John, Earl of Lincoln 
(page 82), Lovel and the Earl of Kildare. 
Batile of Stoke. Lincoln is killed, Lovel disappears. 
Results of the Rebellion :— 
(1) Coronation of the Queen to content the Yorkists. 
(2) Establishment of the Court of Star Chamber to try, without 
jury, powerful offenders. 
ata of Fines (=finis), to put an end to all claims upon 
and. 


Any person holding land could, by paying a sum of money, have 
a proclamation issued in a law court as to his tenure of his land, and 
after five years he was exempt from all claims that might be made 
against his title. 

1491,—Benevolences raised for the French War. 

Morton and Foxe have both been credited with getting money 
for the King by saying that the rich could afford to lend money to 
the King, and that the well-known men who spent little must be 
saving and therefore could also lend. 

Charles VIII. of France marries Anne of Brittany, 
and thus unites Brittany to the French Crown. 
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1492.—/ Expulsion of the Moors from Spain completed by the 
taking of Granada, and the discovery of Hispaniola by 
Columbus, marking the close of Medizval History in 
Spain. 

Perkin Warbeck, claiming to be Richard of York who had 
been murdered in the Tower (1483), is supported by the 
Trish, the King of France, Margaret (Duchess of Bur- 
gundy) and discontented Yorkists in England. 

Steps in the defeat of Warbeck (Nos. 1 to 8) indicated by — 

—(1) Henry goes to war with France, and signs the Treaty 
of Estaples. Charles VIIL. gives up Warbeck’s cause. 
1493.—Warbeck is well received at the Court of the Duchess of 
Burgundy. 
Division of the New World between Spain and Portugal. 
Accession of Maximilian I. marks the close of Medial | 
History in Germany. 

1494,—(2) Poynings’ Law passed to destroy the power of the 
Yorkist lords in Ireland. No acts could be introduced 
into the Irish Parliament without first having received 
the approbation of the King’s Council. 

Burning of Joan Boughton for heresy: several Lollards 
suffer during the reign. 

Invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. of France and 
beginning of Modern French History, which has hr | 
characterised by an aggressive foreign policy. 
1495.<—(3) Warbeck’s attempt in England. 

Sir William Stanley is executed. 

Warbeck’s attack on Deal fails: he goes to Ireland and 
thence to Scotland. 

Statute de facto concerned with the law of treason. No 
one is to be punished for serving the reigning King 
(de facto), even if he is not the lawful King (de jure). 
League formed between Ferdinand of Spain, ara 

[ the Pope, Venice and Milan against France. 

1496.——(4) The Great Intercourse, a commercial treaty between 
England and Burgundy, provides that neither country 
should help each other’s rebels. (See 1506.) 

Warbeck loses help from Burgundy. 

—(5) Appointment of Kildare as Lord Deputy of Ireland 
takes Irish support away from Warbeck. 

—(6) Scottish War. James IV. invades England on behalf 
of Warbeck, but effects nothing. 

1497-8.—Lectures of Colet, who united the spirit of the New 
Learning and religious reform, on St. Paul’s epistles, at 


Oxford. 
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1497.—Discovery of the main land of America by John Cabot. 
Henry, in consequence of the Scottish War, levies a tax 
which causes a rising of the Cornish men. 
=(7) Warbeck goes to the help of the Cornish rebels and is 
captured. 
1498.—Grant of land (north part of Cape Breton) by Henry to the 
Cabots, resulting in the establishment of Newfoundland 
fisheries. 


[Discovery of the sea route to India by Vasco da Gama.] 


=(8) scape of Warbeck from custody: his re-capture and 
1499. execution, followed by that of the Earl of Warwick. 


(II.) FOREIGN ALLIANCES. 
1500—1509. 


The foreign policy of Henry was based on alliance with Spain. 
TABLE TO SHOW THE MARRIAGE ALLIANCES which :— 

(1) brought about the union of Spain :—Isabella to Ferdinand. 

(2) were made against the power of France :—Maximilian I. to Mary 
of Burgundy. Philip of Austria to Joanna of Spain 
Henry VIII. to Catherine of Aragon. 

(8) resulted im the union of the Spanish Empire, the Burgundian 
Provinces, and Austria with the Imperial dignity im the 
person of Charles V. 


Austria. Netherlands, &c. Spain. 
Maximilian I. = Mary of Burgundy Isabella of = Ferdinand of 
(ruler of Netherlands) Castile Aragon and 
the two 
Sicilies. 
Philip, Archduke=J. ae ai Catherine 
of Austria, =Emanuel, =Henry VIII. 
King of Por- . 
tugal, 
| 1495—1521. 
Ferdinand, Charles V.,  =Isabella, 1526 
Archduke of ruler of (this marriage 
Austria and Spanish Empire destroyed 
Emperor after and Austria, alliance between 
Charles Y. Burgundian Pro- | England and 
vinces (including Spain). 


the Netherlands), | (See 1521 & 1526.) 
and Hmperor. 


PhilpIl. = Mary. 
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1500.—Death of Cardinal Morton. 
{Discovery of Brazil by the Portuguese. ] 


1501.— Marriage of Arthur, Prince of Wales, to Catherine of 
Aragon. 
Important as a cause of the Political Reformation in England. 
1502.—Death of Arthur, and marriage contract signed between 
Prince Henry and Catherine. (1503.) 
[Portuguese voyage to India. ] 
41503.—Marriage of Princess Margaret, daughter of Henry VIL, 
to James IV. of Scotland. 
Important as bringing about the union of England and Scotland. 
Death of Elizabeth, wife of Henry VII. 


The rest of Henry's life 1s marked by—(1) Matrimonial schemes 
for himself, to strengthen his position abroad; (2) the 
extortion of his agents, Empson and Dudley. 


1504.—| Annexation of Naples to Aragon. Death of Isabella 

of Castile. 

1505._-A Charter is granted to the Company of the Merchant 
Adventurers, who took English cloth to the Low 
Countries to be dressed and dyed. 

1506.—Archduke Philip of Austria, having been wrecked on 
English Coast, gives up the Earl of Suffolk (page 82), 
nephew of Edward IV., to Henry. 

“The Malus Intercursus”: A commercial treaty between 
Henry and Philip to the disadvantage of Burgundy. 


[First French voyage to the New World.] 


1508.— | Formation of the League of Cambray against Venice. 


Louis XII. of France, Ferdinand of Spain, the Emperor 
Maximilian form an alliance against Venice joined by 
Pope Julius Ii. in 1509. 


1509.—Death of Henry VII. 
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HENRY VIII. 1509—1547. 
Or, ‘‘The Balance of Powers,” and the Political Reformation. 


Married :—1509.—Catherine of Aragon. 
1533.—Anne Boleyn. 
1536.—Jane Seymour. 
1540.—Anne of Cleves. 
1540.—Catherine Howard. 
1543.—Catherine Parr. 


Henry was extremely popular with his subjects on account of his bon- 
homie, valour and, in early life, good looks and skill in al] manly games. 
He was proficient in French, Latin and Spanish, a good musician, and took 
an interest in the New Learning. He was the Child of the Renaissance, 
loving life, with all its interests and pleasures, but cruel and selfish in 
their pursuit. It was the check that he met with from Rome, when he 
wished to divorce Catherine of Aragon, which led him to sever the con- 
nection of England with Rome ; but it should be remembered to his credit 
that his policy in carrying out his wishes prevented a disastrous civil war 
between the Catholics and Protestants which attended the Reformation 
on the Continent. Selfish and cruel though he was, he was a patriotic 
Englishman, and what was good in his work has survived to this day. 
During the early part of his reign his great Minister was Wolsey, the son 
of a wealthy grazier of Ipswich. 


The work of Henry VIII. was— 


(i.) To place England in the position of a first-rate power 
in Europe. 


(ii.) To establish a National Church, independent of Rome 
though retaining Catholic doctrine. 


For (i.) he (1) took advantage of the war between France and 
Spain to further English interests at the expense of 
both ; (2) fostered our navy. 


For (ii.) he (1) repudiated the Pope’s authority over the English 
Church; and (2) by his persecution of Papists and 
Protestants, strove to maintain Catholic doctrine in the 
National Church. 


(I.) INTERNATIONAL JEALOUSIES AND THE POWER 
OF WOLSEY. 


1509—1527. 


Thomas Wolsey, born 1471, was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
He took his degree at 15, and became the tutor of the sons of the Marquis 
of Dorset, by whom he was introduced to the service of Henry VII. His 
abilities and diligence soon made him indispensable, and his organisation 
of the expedition to France, in 1512, secured for him the position of chief 
adviser to Henry VIII. 


ee 
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Wolsey was an important Minister for Foreign Affairs. His object 
was (1) to make England so influential that she would be the arbitrator 
in Europe; (2) to obtain the succession to the Papacy for himself. Effici- 
ency may be said to have been his motto for the conduct of life. In 1511 
he entered the King’s Council, and it was his masterly management of the 
war (1512—14) that raised him to power. On the whole, his policy was 
associated with friendship with France, but he was not above entering into 
underhand intrigue with Spain, and it may be questioned whether in 1522 
he was not so much overborne by Henry’s desire for war as by his own 
eagerness to secure the support of Charles to his claim for the Papal crown. 
In his domestic policy his desire for efficiency comes out clearly. He was 
a patron of learning, was desirous to reform the more flagrant evils in 
the Church, but without reform of doctrine or severing the connection 
between England and the Papacy. As Chancellor he administered justice 
without partiality, and he even tried to stay the evils of enclosures. (See 
p. 102.) Nearly all classes were, however, alienated from him by his arro- 
gance and by the taxation which his foreign policy involved, so that when 
he lost the support of the King his fall was inevitable. He was wholly 
untouched by the national sentiment which made the Papacy unpopular 
in England, and he never saw the importance of securing national support. 
After he became Chancellor in 1515 Parliament, which till then had met 
every year, was only summoned once (1523) ‘until 1529. He was the 
devoted servant of the King and also a supporter of the Medieval Papacy, 
and it was his failure to obtain from the Pope the sanction for the divorce 
of Catherine that finally brought about his ruin. 


1509.—-Marriage of Henry to Catherine of Aragon. 
1510.—Execution of Empson and Dudley. 
Foundation of St. Paul’s School by Colet. 


1511.—Formation of the Holy League by Pope Julius II., to drive 
the French from Italy, jomed by :— 
Ferdinand of Spain, who hoped to get Navarre and power 
in Italy. 
Emperor Maximilian, who hoped to get power in Italy. 
Venetian Republic, which hoped to get power in Italy. 
Henry VIII., who hoped to get Gascony. 


1512.— Famous Sermon of Colet to Convocation, urging the clergy 
to reform their lives. 
First French War. English soldiers are sent to help 
Ferdinand to gain Navarre from France (unsuccessful). 
[The French are expelled from Italy.] 
Wolsey comes to the front. 


Hight ships built for the Royal Navy. 
Grant of a Charter to Trinity House for the licensing of pilots, 
erection of beacons and lighthouses (1513), and creation of a Navy 
Board (1546). 


1513.—Execution of Suffolk (refer to 1506). 
English invasion of North-east France. 
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1513.—Battle of the Spurs. Victory of the English and fall of 
Thérouanne. 
Fall of Tournay. 
The Scots, urged by their old allies the French, declare 
war upon England. 
Battle of Flodden Field. The Scots are defeated. 
1514.—Peace concluded with France and Scotland. By the French 
Treaty :— 


(1) Mary, sister of Henry VIII., marries Louis XII. of France. 
(2) Louis was to pay Henry a sum of one million crowns. 


Wolsey is made Archbishop of York. 
1515.— Wolsey is made Cardinal and Chancellor. 
[Accession of Francis I. to the French Throne. ] 


He is determined to make himself supreme in Europe, 
and the alliance between England and France is weakened. 


French invasion of Italy, to regain Milan. 
Battle of Marignano. Victory of Franes | 
1516.—Erasmus issues the Greek New Testament, and thus gives 
great impetus to the Reformation. (March.) 
Sir Thomas More publishes his “ Utopia.” (Dec.) 
[Death of Ferdinand of Spain and accession of Charles.] 
1517.—| Luther protests against Indulgences at Wittenderg.] 
Voyage of Sebastian Cabot in search of the North-west 
Passage (see 1497). 
1518.—Wolsey makes alliance with France, which the Pope, the 
Emperor and the King of Spain promise to join. 
Princess Mary, daughter of Henry VIIL., is betrothed to 
the Dauphin. 
Wolsey is made Papal Legate. 
1519.—[ Death of the Emperor Maximilian. ] 


Candidates for Emperorship.—(1) Charles I., King of 
Spain, Archduke of Austria, &c.; (2) Francis of France; (3) 
Henry VIII., who, seeing his election impossible, throws his 
weight on the side of the Spanish King who becomes Emperor 
Charles V., and the struggle between the House of Austria, 
of which Charles was the head, and France for supremacy in 
Europes begins. 
1520.—Visit of Charles to England to secure the English alliance. 
Hield of the Cloth of Gold. Meeting of Henry and Francis. 
Interview of Charles and Henry at Gravelines. 
1521.—{ Luther, before the Diet of Worms, is declared a heretic. | 
Treaty between the Pope and the Emperor Charles. 
The Pope promises to help Charles against the French in Italy ; 
Charles promises to help the Pope against Luther. 
Henry joins this alliance. Charles agrees to marry the Princess 
Mary, and the Pope gives Henry the title of “‘ Defender of the Faith,” 
for his book against Luther. 


Execution of the Duke of Buckingham for treason, May 17. 
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1522.—Second French War. Attacks on North France and border 
warfare between England and Scotland. 

1523.—Invasion of France fails. Duke of Albany, the ally of 
France, is defeated and leaves Scotland. 

Peace with Scotland. 
1525.—| Battle of Pavia. Francis is captured by Charles V.] 

The “ Amicable Loan.” 

England makes peace with France. 

Tyndale’s Translation of the New Testament issued. 
1526.—[The marriage of Charles V. to Isabella of Portugal.] 
1527.—Alliance is signed between Henry and Francis against 

Charles. 
The Sack of Rome by Charles V. The Pope is a 
prisoner, and Charles supreme in Europe. 


(II.) THE POLITICAL REFORMATION. 
1528—1536. 


Between 1529—32 Sir Thomas More was the chief adviser of the 
King. He was one of the trio, with Colet and Erasmus, who are called 
the “Oxford Reformers’’—men imbued with the New Learning, anxious 
to reform the abuses of the Church but loyal to the Pope and to the 
main dogmas of the Roman Church. Henry’s attack upon the position 
of the Pope as head of the Church led to the resignation of More of the 
post of Chancellor, and finally to his execution. 

More was superseded in favour by Thomas Cranmer, who, in 1533, 
was made Archbishop of Canterbury, and Thomas Cromwell. Cranmer 
was a scholar, but, unlike More, a weak man morally. He was a 
Catholic but wished to see the establishment of a National Church 
independent of Rome. 

homas Cromwell was an able, unscrupulous man, secretary to 
Wolsey, who, after the fall of his master, became powerful at Court, 
and in 1534 was made secretary. He carried out the work of the 
dissolution of the monasteries and encouraged the reading of the 
English Bible by inducing Henry to place copies in the churches. His 
policy was to make the King absolute in Church and State. 


The Reformation was a religious and a political movement. 
As a religious movement it was a change in doctrine; asa 
political movement it was a breach with Rome. In England the 
political Reformation was effected before the religious or doctrinal. 


Causes of the Reformation in England. 


(1) The unpopularity of the Pope as a temporal prince. This was of long 
standing, and had already placed limits on his power in our country 
(see 1073, 1351, 1353, 1366, 1393. Cf. the position of the Pope in 
Italy since 1870.) 

(2) The corruption of the Church, as shown by the ignorance and secular 
employment of the clergy, laziness and immorality of the monks, 
and vague or inaccurate doctrine—all corrected, later in the century, 
by the Roman Church itself (see 1545), 
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(3) The teaching of the Lollards. The Wycliffite Bible, which, in 
spite of the efforts of the clergy, continued to have a secret circula- 
tion, did much to prepare men’s minds for the teaching of the 
Protestant leaders (see page 69 and also 1494). i 

(4) The Revival of Letters (a) roused the critical spirit ; (b) in England 
was religious from the first. Colet, Erasmus and More, men of the 
New Learning, were reformers though Catholics. The Greek version 
of the New Testament issued by Erasmus helped to bring about the 
Protestant or religious Reformation. 

(5) The influence of the Lutheran Reformation. Lutheran 
literature was read in England, and, though England did not adopt 
that form of Protestantism, it helped the cause of reform. 

(6) The Divorce of Henry VIII. Henry finding that he could not 
obtain his divorce from Rome severed his country from the control 
of the Pope. 


Steps in the Breach with Rome. (Numbered. ) 


1528. —(1) Commission of Wolsey and Campeggio to try the divorce 
question, and its failure. 
1529.—Fall of Wolsey. Sir Thomas More becomes Chancellor, 
—(2) The meeting of the Reformation Parliament, which sat 
for seven years, and 
(a) broke our connection with Rome. 
3 reformed the discipline of the Church. 
dissolved the smaller monasteries. 
(d) sanctioned the reform of our universities. 
ae Diet of Spires. The Lutherans gain the title of 
Protestants. 

Act passed. regulating fees payable to the clergy, prohibiting 
the non-residence of clergy in their parishes, and 
their secular employment. 

1530. —(3) The Universities of Europe consulted on the Divorce of 
Henry by the advice of Cranmer. 
Arrest of Wolsey on charge of treason and his death at 
Leicester. 
1531.—The clergy for acknowledging Wolsey as Papal Legate are 
declared liable to the penalties of praemunire. 
—(4) The clergy acknowledge Henry as Head of the Church 
as far as the law of Christ will allow. 
Martyrdom of Thomas Bilney, the leader of the Cam- 
bridge reformers, amongst whom were Tyndale, 
Barnes and Latimer. 
1532. —(5) First Act of Annates, by which the first year’s income 
of bishoprics (annates) may be taken from the 
Pope and given to the King. 
—(6) Submission of the clergy, who promise not to meet in 
Convocation nor to pass new canons without the 
King’s consent. 
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1533.—=(7) Marriage of Henry to Anne Boleyn. (January 25th.) 
==(8) The Act of Appeals, by which appeals to Rome in spiritual 
as well as in temporal matters are made illegal (April). 
Cf. Attempt of Henry II. (1164) to prevent appeals and 
the Statutes of Praemunire (1353 and 1393), forbidding 
appeals in certain matters. 

Cranmer is made Archbishop. 

Convocation declares Henry’s marriage with Catherine 
void. Cranmer gives sentence against Catherine. 
1584.—=(9) Second Act of Annates. 

(1) First Act of Annates ratified and enlarged. 

(2) Election of bishops regulated so as to destroy the freedom 
of the Church to elect. On the death of a bishop the 
chapter of his cathedral receives a license (congé d’élire) 
to elect his successor, together with a “letter missive ” 
naming the person to be elected. 

—(10) Act confirming the aboliiion of the legislatwe authority 
of Convocation (refer to 1532). 

—(11) Act abolishing Peter's Pence and all payments to Rome. 

w=-(12) First Act of Succession :— 

(a) Declaring the marriage with Catherine of Aragon unlawful, 
that with Anne lawful and her children heirs to the throne ; 

(6) Demanding an oath from all subjects expressing their 
approval of (a). 

More and Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, were ready to 
accept any parliamentary settlement of the suc- 
cession, but could not acknowledge the illegality of 
Catherine’s marriage because it had been sanctioned 
by the Pope. They are imprisoned. 

Execution of Elizabeth Barton, the Nun of Kent, for 
her prophecies against the King. 

==(13) The First Act of Supremacy, abolishing the authority 
of the Pope in England, and giving Henry the title 
of Supreme Head on earth of the Church in 
England (refer to 1559). 
Revolt of the Leinster Geraldines. (1534-37.) 

1535.— Thomas Cromwell is made Vicar General and begins 
an enquiry into the condition of the monasteries, 
the supporters of Papal authority. 

The Commissioners are also sent to the Universities to enquire 
into the system of education, with the result that the reforms advo- 
cated by Colet are carried out. Linguistical training takes the 
place of scholastic or logical. 

Execution of Fisher and More. 
Bull of excommunication prepared by Paul III. against 

Henry VIII.: issued Dec. 1538. 

Oct. Coverdale’s Bible, 1st printed English Bible. 
1536.—Dissolution of the smaller monasteries. 
Dissolution of the Reformation Parliament. 
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(I.) HENRY SUPREME IN CHURCH AND STATE. 
1536—1547. 


1536.—Execution of Anne Boleyn and Henry's marriage with 

Jane Seymour. A new parliament meets. 

The Second Succession Act, limiting the succession to 
the children of Jane and giving Henry the power of 
leaving the Crown by will (refer to 1534 and 1544). 

The Ten Articles issued by Convocation with the authority 
of the King on religious dogmas. 

This was an attempt to maintain Catholic belief modified by 
Lutheranism, and, together with the authorisation of Coverdale’s 
translation of the Bible and the order that the Bible should be placed 
in ail Parish Churches, marks the beginning of the Doctrinal 
Reformation. 

Lord Leonard Grey is made Lord Deputy of Ireland and 
forces the Reformation on the Irish. 

Martyrdom of Tyndale in Flanders. 

The Pilgrimage of Grace: rising in Lincolnshire and the 
Northern Counties ; grievances being religious, political 
and agrarian. 

1537.—Suppression of the revolt. 
Results :—(1) The establishment of the Council of the North (1539) (a 
local Committee of the Privy Council abolished 
1641) to keep order. 
(2) The dissolution of the larger monasteries. 

Birth of Edward, Prince of Wales: Death of Queen Jane. 

Issue of “The Institution of a Christian Man”: (the 
Bishops’ Book.) 

1538.—Execution of the Marquis. of Exeter and Henry Pole 
on charge of treason. (See page 82.) 

1539.—Suppression of the larger monasteries, of which one result 
was that the lay peers now, for the first time, outnumber 
the spiritual lords. 

The King’s proclamations are given the force of law. 

The Act of the Six Articles (“‘ the whip with six strings”). 

It asserted, with penalties for open disagreement :-— 

(1) The doctrine of transubstantiation. 

(2) The right of refusing the Communion Cup to the laity. 

(3) The obligation of clerical celibacy. 

(4) The perpetual obligation of vows of chastity. 

(5) The necessity of private Masses. 

(6) The necessity of auricular confession. 

1540.—Marriage of Henry to Anne of Cleves (a Protestant 

Princess), and its dissolution by Parliament. 

Fall and Execution of Thomas Cromwell and triumph of 
his rivals, the Conservative Party, led by Gardiner and 
Norfolk. 

Marriage of Henry to Catherine Howard, niece of the Duke 
of Norfolk and cousin to Anne Boleyn. 
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the Pope; the beginning of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, z.e., the Reformation within the Roman Church. 
1541.—-Execution of Margaret, Countess of Salisbury. 

Submission of the Irish chiefs to Henry, who takes the title 
of King of Ireland and Head of the Irish Church. 
Introduction of English land tenure; English speech 
and customs. (See also 1494 and 1536.) 

The breach of the Irish Church with Rome was not a national 
movement as in England, and therefore Ireland continued to be 
Roman Catholic though the State Church was Protestant. 

1542.—Execution of Catherine Howard. 

War with Scotland, to punish border raids. 

Battle of Solway Moss. Defeat of the Scots. 

Death of James V. 

[Portugese reach Japan]. 


1543.—The King’s Book. 

Marriage of Henry to Catherine Parr. 

Henry forms an alliance with Charles V. 

Declaration of War on France by Henry and Charles. 

Marriage Treaty signed with the Scots for uniting Prince 
Edward to Mary, the young Queen of Scotland. 

Act re-establishing the “Court of the Marches,” instituted 
1478. 

The Scots repudiate the Marriage Treaty and renew the 
old alliance with France. 


4844.—Third Succession Act. 


It left the Crown—Ilst, to Edward and his heirs; 2nd, to 
Princess Mary and her heirs: 8rd, to Princess Elizabeth and her 
heirs. Henry completed this Act by his will, in which in case of 
failure of issue from his children he left the throne to the 
descendants of his younger sister, Mary, Duchess of Suffolk. 

Invasion of Scotland, led by Hertford. 
Invasion of France by Henry and Charles V. 
Capture of Boulogne. 


1545.—Issue of the Primer (a book of private devotions) containing 
the Litany in English. 
Opening of the Council of Trent, which re-organised the 
Roman Church. (See 1563.) 
1546.—Peace with France and Scotland. Boulogne is left in the 
hands of the English. 
The burning of Anne Askew for her Protestant faith. 
Norfolk and Surrey are imprisoned on the charge of treason, _ 


Ps Pa of the Order of the Jesuits sanctioned =| 


1547.—Execution of Surrey. 
Death of Henry VIII. 
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EDWARD VI. 1547—1553. 
Or, the Protestant Reformation. 


Edward VI. was nine years old on his father’s death, and a 
wonderfully precocious boy. From almost his babyhood he was fond 
of study, and he learnt from his instructors a decided and intolerant 
Protestantism. Though only fifteen when he died, he had shown that 
he possessed the Tudor character of determination. He might have 
developed into a Protestant despot, for he held strong views as to the 
extent of the Royal prerogative (e.g., he left the crown to his cousin, 
though unauthorised to bequeath it by will, as Henry VIII. had been). 

During Edward’s reign the advanced reformers had their own way. 
Hertford, the King’s uncle, was made Protector, and took the title of 
the Duke of Somerset. He realised the responsibility of his high office 
(see his prayer on becoming Protector) and was sincerely anxious for 
the welfare of England. He saw the importance of a union between 
England and Scotland, did much to advance the Reformation, and 
he sympathised with the poor, who looked upon him as their friend. 
But he failed as a Statesman through lack of patience, and his career 
was stained by the rapacity with which he acquired riches out of the 
spoils of the Church. On his fall he was succeeded by Warwick 
(Northumberland), who posed as a Reformer, but was without any 
religious conviction and cared only for his own advancement. He 
pushed forward the outward work of the Protestant Reformation but 
paid no heed to the protest of the Reformer Latimer against the 
rapacity and oppression of the Court. 

Protestantism had as yet taken little hold on the nation, which, 
as a whole, had loyally accepted Henry’s theory of a Catholic Church 
independent of Rome. ‘The violent changes made by Somerset and 
Northumberland in the conduct of religious services were, therefore, 
unacceptable to a very large number of people; but, nevertheless, 
religion was not at the root of popular discontent in Edward’s reign. 
This was due to the agricultural revolution (viz., the turning of corn 
land into pasture), which was taking place during the Tudor period. 
Severe laws were passed against vagrancy, which now, for the first 
time, became a serious evil. The impossibility of finding work forced 
many men to become beggars, and the question was how to distinguish 
between those who begged because they could not find work and those 
who begged because they would not work. Scarcity of work was due 
to the system of enclosures which the landowners had been adopting 
since the Black Death (1349), on account of 

(a) The scarcity of labourers: 
(b) The profitableness of sheep-farming. 


Enclosure was the eviction by the landowners of their tenants, whose 
land was then formed into pasture or sheep farms. Fewer labourers 
were required to work these farms than the old arable farms, and 
therefore after a time it became difficult to get work. Increase of 
the system of enclosure and consequent distress was due to:— 


(1) Depreciation of the coinage resulting from (a) discovery of 
gold in America; (b) the debasement of the coinage by the 
Tudor sovereigns. Landowners receiving fixed rents from 
their tenants suffered, and, knowing sheep-farming to be 
profitable, they preferred to get rid of their tenants rather 
than raise their rents. 


(2) The dissolution of the monasteries, whose lands (= one-third 
of all England) were suddenly turned into sheep farms. 
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(l.) THE GOVERNMENT OF SOMERSET. 
1547—1549. 
1547.—Hertford is created the Duke of Somerset and made 
Protector. 

Invasion of Scotland, to enforce the Treaty of 1543. 

Battle of Pinkie. Defeat of the Scots. 

Parliament repeals the Six Articles of 1539, passes an Act 
giving the property of Chantries and religious guilds to 
the Crown, and a severe Act against vagrants. 

By the Vagrancy Act, persons living loiteringly for three 
days, might be branded with a ‘‘V” (for vagrant) on 
their breasts and made slaves of for two years. 

Royal Commissioners are sent round the country to remove 
images, pictures &c., from the churches. 

1548.—A commission of enquiry into the condition of the poor is 
appointed. 

[Mary, Queen of Scots, is sent to France. ] 

4549.—First Prayer Book of Edward VI. 

Act of Uniformity for the regulation of Church services. 

Execution of Lord Seymour, brother of Somerset, for treason. 

Rebellion in Cornwall against the Prayer Book. 

Rebellion of Ket in Norfolk against enclosures. 

Both were suppressed and resulted in :— 

(1) Strengthening the power of the Lord Lieutenants of the 
counties. 
(2) Partial re-modelling of the militia. 
The French besiege Boulogne. 
Somerset is sent to the Tower. 


(II.) POWER OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
1549-1553. 
1550.—Peace is made with Scotland and France. 

Boulogne restored to France. 

The burning of Joan Bocher, a Protestant, for heresy. 

1551.—Depreciation of the coinage. 

Warwick ts made Duke of Northumberland. 

1552.—Execution of Somerset. 

Law of treason. Evidence of two witnesses is made 
necessary for a conviction. (See 1352 and 1571.) 

Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. (more Protestant 
than the first), and the second Act of Uniformity (refer 
to 1549 and 1559). 

Opening of Christ’s Hospital. In the reign of Edward at 
least fifty-one Grammar Schools were founded or re- 
established out of proceeds of monastic lands and chantries. 

1552.—Edward leaves his crown to his cousin, Lady Jane Grey. 
(See Genealogical Table, page 88.) 
Death of Edward. 
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MARY, 1553—1558. 
Or, England the Satellite of Spain. 
(Married, 1554, Philip II. of Spain.) 


Mary, the daughter of Henry VIII. and Catherine of Aragon, was a 
sincere Papist, cruel and of a jealous but constant disposition. The 
treatment of her mother by her father had embittered her life, and she 
had no love for the nation which had sanctioned such conduct. She was 
determined to restore the authority of the Pope in England, and to do this 
alliance with Spain was necessary. Both measures were very unpopular, 
for though the Pull of her subjects welcomed the restoration of Catholicism 
they had no wish to submit to the authority of the Pope nor to that of 
Spain, for alliance with such a powerful country would necessarily mean 
subservience. The Emperor, Charles V., also King of Spain, was aiming 
at the sovereignty of Europe, and to gain this he would have to crush the 
Reformation, which, as a political movement, consisted of national risings 
against foreign interference. His religious position was very much that of 
Henry VIII., he wished to keep Catholic doctrine without submission to 
the Pope. To crush the Reformation he had formed alliance with England 
(1543), and without her help he could not hope to be successful. The 
adoption of Protestantism by England in the reign of Edward had, there- 
fore, checked his policy, but the accession of Mary gave him the opportunity 
of strengthening himself both against his Catholic rival France and 
Protestantism in Germany. Philip, the son of Charles, was, like Mary, a 
bigoted Papist, and their marriage not only made England the ally of the 
Spanish-Austrian house against France but also inaugurated the persecution 
of the Protestants which made the reign of Mary infamous. Though Mary 
was passionately devoted to her husband, he had no love for her. In 1555 
he left England and did not return till 1557. He was anxious, in spite of 
Be marriage treaty, to enlist England on his side in the War against 

rance. 

Mary chose for her advisers :—(1) Renard, the Spanish Ambassador, 
whose object was to secure England for his master ; (2) Gardiner, who was 
in favour of the religious settlement of Henry VIII. ; (3) Cardinal Pole 
(see page 82), a strong supporter of the Papal supremacy, who, after the 
death of Gardiner, became Mary’s chief counsellor ; (4) after her marriage, 
her Spanish Confessor (Bartolomeo de Carranza), who was probably largely 
responsible for the persecution of the Protestants. 

The result of Mary’s retgn was to strengthen Protestantism 
and to connect in the popular mind Catholicism (i.e., the belief in 
Catholic doctrine) with Popery (#.e., the acceptance of the Pope’s authority 
in temporal and spiritual matters). 


(1) CATHOLIC RESTORATION. 
1553—1554. 


1553.—July 10. Proclamation of Lady Jane Grey as Queen by 

Northumberland. 

July 19. Proclamation of Mary as Queen in London. 

July 20. Arrest of Northumberland, Lady Jane Grey and 
her husband. 

Execution of Northumberland. 

Re-instatement of Catholic bishops. 

Repeal of the ecclesiastical legislation of Edward VI. 

Willoughby’s voyage to Archangel. 
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1554.—Marriage Treaty between Mary and Philip. 

Lising of Sir Thomas Wyatt in Kent and the Duke of Suffolk 
in the Midlands against the marriage and in favour of 
putting Princess Elizabeth and Courtenay (page 82) on 
the throne. 

Results :—(1) Executions of Lady Jane Grey, her husband and 
Suffolk. 
(2) Imprisonment of Elizabeth in the Tower. 

Marriage of Mary to Philip. 

Mary of Guise becomes Regent of Scotland and rules 
by French support. 


(Il.) SPANISH POLICY. 
1554—1558. 


1554.—Cardinal Pole arrives as Papal Legate. 
Reconciliation with Rome. 

The Anti-Papal Legislation of Henry VIII. is repealed, but 
the owners of former church lands are confirmed in their possession 
and the restrictions placed on the Papal Power by early legislation 
are retained. 

The heresy laws of Richard II., Henry IV. and V. are 
revived. 


45535.—The Marian Persecutions (277 victims). 
Martyrdoms of John Rogers, Hooper, Latimer and Ridley. 
Death of Gardiner. 


1556.—Martyrdom of Cranmer. 
Cardinal Pole is made Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Bore of Charles V. Philip becomes King of ee 
of the two Sicilies, and Lord of the Netherlands. 
Dudley’s conspiracy to place Elizabeth on the throne by 
French help fails. 


1557.—Attempt of Stafford (grandson of Buckingham, executed 
1521) to free England from Mary’s rule fails. 

Bond of union between Scottish nobility and people for 
the overthrow of the Government of the Regent and 
for the promotion of Protestantism. The leaders take 
the name of the “ Lords of the Congregation.” 


War with France. Mary helps Spain. 


1558.—Loss of Calais. 
[Marriage of Mary of Scots to the Dauphin, Francis. ] 
Extermination of the Irish in the districts called King’s and 
Queen’s Counties, which are then settled by English. 
(See 1541.) 
Death of Mary and of Cardinal Pole. 
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ELIZABETH, 1558 — 16038. 
‘“‘The Lady of the Seas.” 
Or, The Establishment of National Independence. 


Elizabeth’s accession came at a critical moment in the history of the 
world. The Counter-Reformation, threatening liberty of thought and 
progress, was making vast strides on the Continent, and during the reign 
of Mary had been accepted in England. This movement was in favour of 
reform within the Roman Church. Its main promoters were the Jesuits, 
a religious order founded by a Spanish knight, /ynatiws Loyola, whose aims 
were to strengthen the authority of the Pope, maintain strict orthodoxy 
and secure purity of life. The counter reformers were earnest and devout 
men and they succeeded in purifying the Roman Church from the evils 
which had shocked all pious minds and had driven many outside her pale. 
The Papacy once more became religious, and when the Council of Trent 
closed its sittings in 1563, Roman doctrine was clearly defined and the 
condition of the Church such as to satisfy conservative religious feeling. 

As a political movement the Counter-Reformation is important for its 
doctrine that no heretic can reign, and it was against this principle that 
Elizabeth had to contend, for the daughter of Anne Boleyn could not 
accept the authority of the Pope. On her side, Elizabeth upheld the 

rinciple of hereditary succession, and even in her struggle with Mary of 
Scots she was careful to uphold the authority of lawful Sovereigns. 


The difficulties Elizabeth had to contend with on her 
accession were :— 
(1) The growing strength of the Counter-Reformation. 
(2) The wndecided attitude of England towards the religious questions 
of the day; for though the majority of the nation were 
Catholics there was a very strong Protestant minority. 
(3) The empty Treasury and war with France, bequeathed by Mary. 
(4) The growing power of Spain. 

During the reign of Mary, England was practically a province of Spain. 
Philip IL, the ruler of the vast Spanish Empire, both in Kurope and in the 
New World, was anxious to retain his alliance with England, because by 
means of it he secured that his sea route to the Netherlands should not 
be closed against him, and he, therefore, made an offer of marriage to 
Elizabeth. This was rejected, for Elizabeth was determined to raise 
England to the position of a great independent power, and she knew that 
Philip would not dare to take any active measures against her for the fear 
of increasing the power of France. 

In the same year (1559) that Elizabeth rejected Philip’s offer, the death 
of Pope Paul IV. made possible the establishment of a good understanding 
between the Papacy and Spain. Paul IV. had been a patriotic Italian, and 
as such had wished to expel the Spaniards from Naples. Hatred to Philip 
had led him to look coldly on the Marian Movement in England and to 
refuse to acknowledge Elizabeth unless she submitted her claims to him. 
The death of Francis II. in 1560 also removed another difficulty from 
Philip’s path. Mary of Scots, Elizabeth’s rival, was Queen of France 
(1559—1560), and if she had then been able to make good her claim to the 
English throne, France, Scotland and England would have been united. 
The early death of Francis removed all danger from the Scottish-French 
alliance ; but though Philip became friendly with Mary, the representative 
of the Counter Reformation in Britain, he was not yet prepared openly to 
come to the assistance of the Pope in the duel of the latter with Elizabeth. 


The main thrusts and counter thrusts in this struggle are prefixed in the 
following pages by =m 
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The persecution of Romanists by Elizabeth hag been compared to that 
of the Protestants by Mary. But the Marian Martyrs suffered solely for 
their religion, while those in the reign of Elizabeth were put to death 
(possibly often wrongfully) as traitors to the Queen. The mass was given 
a political significance, and thus Elizabeth was able to assert that there had 
been no religious persecution in her reign. The defeat of the Papacy can 
be directly traced to political causes. Up to the year 1570 the Counter- 
Reformation grew in strength, but the very year that the Pope dared to 
release the subjects of Elizabeth from their allegiance to her, division began 
to show itself between the Catholic powers of Hurope. 

Jealousy of the growing power of Spain forced France to take up a 
middle position with regard to the religious question and to form an 
alliance with England. It was by means of this alliance and by secret help 
to Philip’s rebels in the Netherlands that Elizabeth hoped to ward off the 
danger of the Counter-Reformation movement. 

Until 1585 this policy was successful, but in that year, owing to the 
deaths of William of Orange and Alengon, the period of secret struggle 
against the Counter-Reformation was succeeded by openly-declared war. 
The death of the Protestant hero, William of Orange, and the success of 
Parma, threatened to bring the Dutch rebellion to an end, and Elizabeth 
knew that then her turn must come, for Philip considered himself com- 
missioned to carry out the Counter-Reformation principle. The death of 
Alengon ended the middle position that France had assumed. A heretic, 
Henry of Navarre, was now heir to the throne and France was plunged 
into civil war. Elizabeth, therefore, in self-defence, sent aid to the 
rebellion in the Netherlands, and thus began the Elizabethan war, which 
only ended in 1604. 


The reign of Elizabeth falls into three divisions :— 
(1) The Elizabethan settlement and the struggle with 
Mary, Queen of Seots (1558-70). 
(2) Period of peace and secret struggle against the 
forces of the Counter-Reformation (1570-85). 
(8) The Elizabethan War against Spain (1585-1603). 


The reign of Elizabeth is important as the opening of 
modern English history. (See ‘‘Growth of British Policy,” by 
Sir J. Seeley.) 

(1) In medizval times England and Scotland were at enmity. In 
modern times the two kingdoms have been united and their union has for 
its base the religious settlements effected in both kingdoms in the time of 
Elizabeth, which, in cutting off intercourse with the Continent, drew the 
two parts of the island nearer together. 

(2) In medieval times the relations between England and the Continent 
were close, but in modern times the position of England has been one of 
isolation with regard to Europe, and her interests have been oceanic and 
colonial and not Continental. Elizabeth, by her religious settlement and 
by abstaining from marriage, cut England away from Continental connec- 
tions, and her sailors in the war with Spain laid the foundations of the 
Greater Britain. 

(3) In medieval times England was Roman Catholic ; in modern, the 
State religion has been Anglican, %.e., the Established Church has taken a 
position neither wholly Protestant nor wholly Catholic, and this religious 
compromise was the work of Elizabeth. 

The work of Elizabeth should be compared to that of Henry VIL 
with regard to Scotland, Ireland and foreign policy (see page 87). Henry 
initiated the policy which Elizabeth was able to carry to a successful end 
in the establishment of an independent insular state. 
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Elizabeth as a Woman and Queen. 


As a woman Elizabeth was not lovable; she was vain, heartless and 
even at times indecorous in the freedom of her manners. In her girlhood 
she had studied classical authors, she read the New Testament in Greek 
and could speak Italian, French and even Latin. She was not without 
religious feeling, for she recognised the truth of God’s over-ruling hand in 
the affairs of life and also the importance of religion both for the individual 
and the State; but neither Protestant nor Catholic could claim her 
altogether. She liked a gorgeous ritual in worship, but did not tolerate 
the doctrines or practices which were distinctly Catholic. Her object was 
to found a National Church, in which Catholic and Protestant alike could 
worship, and the compromise she effected pleased the advanced sections of 
neither party. Her genial manners, courage and sincerity in caring for 
the people made her the idol of the nation, who identified her with the 
cause of independence and Protestantism against Spain and Popery. She 
was fortunate in having able and loyal ministers, but the policy of her 
reign was hers, not theirs: they would willingly have seen her take a more 
decided Protestant position, but she, realising the dangers that such a 
course would involve while yet a large proportion of her subjects were 
Catholics, relied on Time as a friend to smooth the difficulties of her path. 

She was one of the greatest of our Sovereigns and under her we 
secured National Independence. 


(I.) SETTLEMENT OF CHURCH AND STATE AND THE 
STRUGGLE WITH MARY OF SCOTS. 


1558—1570. 
1558.—Sir William Cecil (Lord Burghley) becomes Secretary. 


William Cecil, Lord Burghley. A great peace Minister. Born 
September 13, 1520; educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. His 
father, Groom of _the Wardrobe and Yeoman of the Robes to Henry VIII. 
1545, married Mildred Cooke, daughter of Sir Antony Cooke, and became 
associated with the party at Court favourable to the New Learning and to 
Protestantism. The main dates in the life of Cecil are :— 


1550. Appointment as Secretary of State. 
1558. Retirement from political life. 

1558. Appointment as Secretary of State. 
1571. Creation as Lord Burghley. 

1572. Appointment as Lord Treasurer. 
1598. Death (August 4.) 


_ Characteristics as a Statesman.—(1) Caution and moderation; (2) 
Financial and commercial knowledge ; (3) Love of peace. He was nota 
great leader. 

By punercial policy fer! Reform of the coinage ; (2) encourage- 
ment Of Shipping as opposed to piracy ; (3) assertion of gs Ti 
trade in the New World in spiel of ae oe ag 


Str Nicholas Bacon becomes Chancellor. 
1559.—Elizabeth refuses to marry Philip IL. 
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1559.—Act of Supremacy (second, see 1534), severing England 
from Papal Jurisdiction and establishing the High 
Commission Court. (See 1583.) 


Act of Uniformity (see 1549, 1552, and 1662). 


(1) The clergy are to use a revised edition of the second 
Prayer Book of Edward YI. 


(2) A fine of 1s. on the laity for absence from Church 
‘without reasonable excuse.”’ 

Return of Protestant exiles, afterwards nicknamed Puritans ; 
during the reign other religious refugees arrive. 

Peace of Cateau Cambrésis, between France, Spain, and 
England. Elizabeth is recognised by France and she 
gives up Calais for eight years. 

Matthew Parker is made Archbishop of Canterbury. 
rance and Spain make an alliance for the suppression 

of heresy and Philip marries the French Princess 
Elizabeth. 

Death of Pope Paul IV. puts an end to the ill-will 
between the Papacy and Spain. 

Return of John Knox to Scotland gives the Scotch 
Reformers a leader. 

Francis [I., husband of Mary of Scots, becomes King 
of France, and the Guises—Catholic party—become 
powerful. : 

Francis and Mary claim the throne of England. (See 
Genealogical Table, page 88.) 

{Anti-Catholic riots in Scotland. ] 

Deposition of Regent, Mary of Guise, and appeal of the 

| Lords of the Congregation to Elizabeth. 

1560.-—-Treaty of Berwick, between Scotch lords and Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth promises help to expel the French on con- 
dition that the lords acknowledge Mary as their Queen. 

Conspiracy of Amboise against the power of the Guises 
in France causes the recall of the French troops from 
Scotland. 

Death of Mary of Guise and triumph of the Reformers. 

Treaty of Edinburgh. (1) Mary was to drop her title to 
the English throne; (2) No foreigners were to be employed 
except by the leave of the Estates. 

Death of Francis II. and fall of the Guise power in 

France. Catherine de Medici becomes -Regent er] 

Charles IX. 
1561.—Refusal of Mary of Scots to ratify the Treaty of Edinburgh, 
and her return to Scotland. 
—Overtures of Pius IV. are refused by Elizabeth. 
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1562. Act to repress Romanists. 


The Oath of Supremacy is imposed upon every member of the 
House of Commons, persons with a University degree, and on others. 
(See 1559 and 1571.) 


Rising of the Huguenots under Condé and Coligny for 
religious liberty. In return for Havre they receive 
help from Elizabeth. 

John Hawkins begins the Slave Trade. 

Jewell’s “ Apologia Ecclesize Anglicans.” 


1563.—The Thirty-nine Articles are drawn up by Convocation. 
Expulsion of the English from Havre. 
[The Close of the Council of Trent. ] 


1564.—Peace of Troyes signed between England and France. 


One result of the Religious Wars in France was the settlement 
of the Huguenots in England. 


1565.— | Marriage of Mary to Darnley, placing her at the head of 
the Catholic party. 
Drake's first voyage to the Indies. 


1566.— | Murder of Rezzto, Mary’s Secretary, by Darnley and the 
Protestant lords. Bzrth of Mary’s son, James. 


1567.—Elizabeth suppresses Puritan Conventicles. 
Murder of Darnley by Bothwell, resulting in (1) destroy-| 
ing Mary’s position as leader of the Catholics ; 
(2) destroying Mary’s reputation as a woman. 
Battle of Carberry Hill: Defeat and imprisonment of 
Mary. 
[Moray is made Regent in Scotland. } 
[Alva is sent to quell disturbances in the N etherlands. ] 
Immigration of artisans from the Netherlands into England. 


Geesuttniess of Langside. Flight of Mary to England. ] 
Insurrection in the Netherlands led by Welliam of 
Orange. | 
Establishment of the College at Douay for English 
Catholics. : 
Conference of York to investigate charges against Mary ; the 
Casket Letters are brought forward to prove her guilt. 
1569.—Arrest of Norfolk. 
aie of the Earls of Northumberland and Westmore- 
and. 


_ Objects :—To restore Catholicism, obtain recognition of Mary’s 
claim to the throne and establish friendship with Spain. 


1570.—[Death of Moray.] 


THE PERIOD OF PEACE AND THE STRUGGLE AGAINST SPAIN. 11] 


(II.) THE PERIOD OF PEACE AND THE STRUGGLE AGAINST 
SPAIN AND THE PAPACY FOR NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE. 
-1570—1585. 
1570.=The Pope, Pius V., excommunicates Elizabeth and 
releases her subjects from their allegiance. 

Marriage negociations between Elizabeth and Henry of 
Anjou. 
1571.—Act of Parliament making it treason to impugn the Queen’s 
title. (See 1552 and 1696.) 
Act of Parliament forbidding Roman methods of devotion, 
reconciliation to Rome, and the publishing of Papal Bulls 
in England under heavy penalties. (See 1562 and 1581.) 
Strickland, a Puritan, proposes to amend the Prayer Book 
and is forbidden to attend Parliament. 
Expulsion of Cartwright, a Puritan, from Cambridge. 
1572.—Collapse of the Redolfi Plot in the execution of Norfolk. 
Mary was to have married Norfolk and to be placed on the 
English throne. 
June. Execution of Norfolk. 
Ap. Defensive alliance with France, corner stone of 
foreign policy till 1584. 
[Mace insurrection in the Netherlands against Spain. | 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
1573.—Drake reaches Panama and sees the Pacific. 
1576.—Grindal becomes Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Pye “Spanish Fury,” viz., the destruction of Antwerp. 
Flemish trade comes to England. 
Frobisher goes on a voyage to find the North-west Passage. 
1577.—Grindal is suspended from his office for not suppressing 
Protestant teaching (died 1583). 
Drake starts on his voyage of circumnavigation. 
1579. =Foundation of a Jesuit College at Rome by Gregory XIII. 
for the re-conversion of England. 
Expedition of Sir J. Fitz-Maurice to Ireland, blessed by 
the Pope, fails. 
Desmond’s Rebellion in Munster. 
1580.—Surrender at Smerwick of the foreign troops sent to his 
help destroys the hopes of Desmond. 
The Jesuit Attack on England, led by Campian and Parsons. 
Return of Drake from his voyage round the world. 
[Annexation of Portugal by Spain, lasting till 1640.] 
1581.—Marriage negociation of Elizabeth with Francis, Duke of 
Anjou (Alengon). 
=The Recusancy Law, inflicting heavy fines for hearing or 
saying Mass and for non-attendance at Church. (See 
1571 and 1584.) 
Execution of the Jesuit, Edmund Campian. 
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James VI., and thus renew the danger of England 
through Scotland. 
1583.—Prosecution of Puritans by Archbishop Whitgift (see 1577 
and 1593), and re-establishment of the High Commission 

Court. (See 1559 and 1641.) 

In 1576 the powers of the Commissioners had been increased ; 
in 1583 their number was reduced from 73 to 44, but owing to 
Whitgift the Court becomes more efficient. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert takes possession of St. John’s 

Harbour, Newfoundland. 

—Jesuit teaching bears fruit in (a) Throgmorton’s plot for the 
assassination of Elizabeth, and lateron in (b) Babington’s 

Plot. (See 1586.) 


1584.—Exclusion of the Spanish Ambassador, Mendoza, from 
England. 
[Assassination of William of Orange.] 
~ An association is formed to protect the life of Elizabeth, 
and an Act is passed against Jesuits and Seminary 
Priests. (See 1581 and 1593.) 
[Formation of the Catholic League of Philip and Guise. } 


(III.) THE ELIZABETHAN WAR AGAINST SPAIN. 
1585—1603. 


The causes of the war between England and Spain were :— 

(1) The determination of Philip to root out Protestantism and 
make Spain supreme in West Europe. The independence of 
West Europe, politically and religiously, largely depended 
upon England, and therefore Philip was obliged to attack 
Elizabeth. 

(2) The claim of Philip to keep the New World as the exclusive 
preserve of Spain, a proposal which English sailors would 
not tolerate. 

Political difficulties prevented Philip for thirty years giving more 
than secret aid to discontented subjects of Elizabeth. The formation 
of the League between Philip and the Guises (1584) forced Elizabeth to 
make a Treaty with the Netherlands, for she feared she might otherwise 
have to face Philip single-handed. The triumph of the Guises in France 
(May, 1588) freed Philip from all danger from France, and he deter- 
mined to avenge the indignities he had received from English sailors, 
Hae Elizabeth for the help she had given his rebels and establish a 
Spanish supremacy and Catholicism in West Europe. 


ae of the Catholic attempt to gain influence over 


Treaty between Elizabeth and the Netherlands. 

Leicester is sent to the help of the Netherlands. 

Davis’ voyage for discovering a North-west Passage. 

Raleigh's First Colony in Virginia was founded. (See 1606.) 
1586.—Drake destroys St. Domingo and Carthagena. 

Return of Leicester from the Netherlands. 

— Conspiracy of Babington to kill Elizabeth, and place Mary 
on the throne. 
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4887,.— Execution of Mary. 

Drake at Cadiz, destroys the Spanish shipping. 

Peter Wentworth, M.P., is sent to the Tower for raising 
the question of parliamentary privilege of freedom of 
speech. 

1588.—[Triumph of the Guises in France. ] 
The sailing of the Armada. 


Causes of the defeat of the Armada. 


(1) The superiority of the English fleet over the Spanish. 

(a) English ships were more easily managed; Spanish 
ships were only intended to transport soldiers and 
not to engage in a sea fight. 

b) The English ships were better manned. 
(2) The failure of Parma to meet the Armada, due to the 
blockade of the ports of the Netherlands by the Dutch. 
(3) The fire ships which created a panic amongst the Spanish 


ships. 
(4) Zhe storm completed the defeat of the Spaniards. 


Results. 
(i) The safety of England: A new period in our history 


begins. 


{2) A great blow to the Power of Spain in Europe. 


Death of Leicester. 
The Marprelate Controversy lasting till 1590. 


1589.—Failure of the expedition of Drake and Norris to Portugal 
against Philip. 
1590.—Death of Walsingham. 
Atlantic voyage of Hawkins and Frobisher. 


1591.—Philip sends help to the League against Henry IV. who 
is helped by Elizabeth. 

First English voyage to the East Indies, under the command 
of George Raymond and James Lancaster. India is 
reached and the report of Lancaster leads to the forma- 
tion of the East India Company. 

Death of Sir Richard Grenville whilst fighting the 
Spaniards off the Azores. 


1593.—Anti-Separatist Legislation. 


The Separatists were Puritans, who separated themselves 
from the Church and formed bodies apart. Their leaders— 
Barrow, Greenwood, and Penry—were hanged on the charge of 
sedition (refer to 1583). 


Law passed against “‘ Popish Recusants” (see 1584 & 1606.) 
{Henry IV. declares himself a Catholic.] 
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1594.—The first four books of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity issued. 


1595.— Rebellion of O’ Neill, Earl of Tyrone, helped by Philip. 
Elizabeth sends Sir John Norris to Ireland. 
Expedition of Drake and Hawkins to the W. Indies to 
attack the Spaniards. 
Voyage of Raleigh to Guiana and his capture of San Josef. 


1596.—Capture of Cadiz by Essex and Howard. 
2nd Spanish Armada destroyed in a storm: a blow to the 
Trish. 


1597.—The Island voyage of Essex and Raleigh and its failure. 
Its object was to seize the Spanish fleet coming from 
the W. Indies. 
3rd Spanish Armada driven back by weather. 
Address on Monopolies presented to Elizabeth, who 
promises to remedy the abuse. 


1598.—Death of Norris. 
Defeat of the English under Bagenal by O'Neill. 
Death of Burghley. 

Treaty of Vervins signed between Spain and France, 
marking failure of Philip to make France a province 
of Spain. 

Edict of Nantes ends French Wars of Religion. 

Death of Philip. 


1599.— Failure of Essex in Ireland and his return. 


1600.—Mountjoy is sent to Ireland and begins a systematic conquest. 
Charter granted to the East India Company. 


1601.— Insurrection of Essex to overthrow the power of Cecil. 

His execution. 

Debate in Parliament on Monopolies, and their withdrawal 

by Elizabeth. (Refer to 1597, 1621, and 1624.) 

The Poor Law, amending earlier Acts. 

It ordered that in each parish the Churchwardens and two to 
four overscers of the poor should be empowered to levy a poor rate 
and use it (1) for giving work to able-bodied persons out of work, 
(2) for relieving the deserving but destitute poor, (3) for building 
houses of correction, and (4) for apprenticing pauper children. 

A Spanish force is defeated at Kinsale. 


1602._[ Foundation of the Dutch East India Company, a 
turning point in commercial history, as the first great 
joint stock company. 
1603.—March 24. Death of Elizabeth. 
April 3. Submission of O’Neill. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY AND THE SUPREMACY 
OF GREATER HOLLAND, FOLLOWED BY THE 
RISE OF GREATER FRANCE. 


The Seventeenth Century is important for :— 


(4) The struggle for religious and civil liberty waged 
between the King and Parliament. 


(2) The foundation of Greater Britain across the sea, 
largely the result of (1). 


Liberty means the restriction of external authority in favour 
of individual action. The Stuart Kings threatened the liberties of 
their subjects by trying to make themselves independent of Parlia- 
ment and superior to law. The theory by which they supported 
their pretensions is called that of the Divine right of Kings. This 
was the product of the struggle against Rome. 

From the study of the Bible certain theologians and politicians 
deduced three propositions :— 

(1) That Kings derive their power from God. 
(2) That the King’s authority is absolute. 
(3) That resistance to the King is unlawful. 

(See Tyndale’s “Obedience of a Christian Man” (1528).) 

The titles of Elizabeth and James I. to the throne were not 
undisputed. Henry VIII. had, with the consent of Parliament, 
left his throne to the descendants of his younger sister Mary, 
Duchess of Suffolk (see 1544), of whom Wellzam Seymour was, on 
the accession of James I., the representative (see Table, page 119). 
His legitimacy was, however, disputed, and, failing him, Lady 
Arabella Stuart, the descendant of Margaret, elder sister of 
Henry VIIL., by her second marriage, had, in the opinion of many 
persons, the best claim to the throne. She had been born in 
England, while James I. was of alien birth, which certain lawyers 
declared a disqualification for the throne. It was, therefore, in 
defence of his claim to the throne that James, like Elizabeth, was 
an upholder of primogeniture, and thus a fourth proposition was 
added to those already forming the theory of Divine Right, viz, 
that the kingly authority is hereditary. 
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The Religious Struggle. During the reign of Elizabeth 
England became Protestant, and the advanced Protestants, or 
Puritans, the bulk of whom were members of the Church of 
England, desired greater freedom with regard to the observance of 
certain ceremonies than that accorded by Elizabeth. They were 
strongly imbued with the truth that nought but sin can separate 
the soul of man from God, and consequently regarded sacerdotalism 
with horror. On account of their demand for a purer form of 
worship they received the nickname of “ Puritan.” Elizabeth 
regarded their desire to modify her religious settlement as disloyal, 
as likely to weaken the national unity, and therefore she persecuted 
them. (See 1577, 1583, 1593.) In consequence they became a 
political as well as a religious party. James continued the policy 
of his predecessor with the results :— 


(1) of driving many of the Puritans out of the English 
Church. 
(2) of founding New England. 


Those members of the Church of England who were not Puritans 
resembled in their beliefs the High Church or Anglican Party of 
to-day. They had a great respect for the past and wished as far as 
possible to retain the ancient ceremonies of the Church. They 
were tinged with Arminianism, the theological system of Arminius, 
a Dutch pastor, which emphasised the freedom of the will. The 
Puritans, on the other hand, were Calvinists, the followers of 
Calvin, who laid stress on the truth of the omnipotence of God. 
The growing power of Catholic States on the Continent alarmed 
English Protestantism and strengthened Calvinism, the most 
formidable antagonist Rome had met. But as fear of Rome grew 
less the division of the Puritan party (originating in the reign of 
Elizabeth) into Presbyterians and Separatists became more marked. 
The Presbyterians advocated the Government of the Church by 
Assemblies, and asserted its independence of the State in spiritual 
matters. The Sectaries, Separatists, or, as they are sometimes called 
from the most important sect, Independents, advocated the right of 
each congregation to govern itself. 

The Independents (proper), who became powerful after the 
battle of Marston Moor, also advocated toleration, but it must be 
remembered that the majority of Puritans were distinguished by 
intolerance (cf. Persecution of the Quakers in New England). 

The genius of the English nation is political rather than 
theological, and, but for the fact that the High Churchmen of the 
Stuart days had identified themselves with unpopular political 
theories, the Puritans as a party would have had little influence 
(cf. apathy in which Prynne’s first sentence was received in 1634 
and the indignation which greeted his second in 1637; also 
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Clarendon’s statement in 1633 that “the humour of the Kingdom 
little inclines to be Papist, less to Puritan”). 

The religious struggle of the seventeenth century was no longer 
the Church (7.e., the nation) against the Pope, but a contest of two 
parties to gain ascendancy within or over the English Church. In 
the course of the struggle a small but powerful section of the 
Puritan party came forward as the champions of toleration, the 
religious or theological aspect of the Revoluticn became less 
marked, and with the Revolution of 1688 Toleration, for which 
neither of the great parties had at first fought, was secured. 


The Political Struggle.—The Puritans held Calvin’s theory 
as fo the relation of Church and State, and in their struggle against 
the Elizabethan settlement of religion became supporters of Parlia- 
mentary Government against the Royal Prerogative. The High 
Anglicans, whose Church had been reformed by the authority of the 
State, held the views of the men of the New Learning and the 
early Reformers as to the exalted authority of Princes (see Book of 
Common Prayer), and throughout the Stuart period supported the 
King. Both the Church party and the King failed to see that the 
exceptional circumstances which had led the nation to confer 
despotic power on the Tudor Sovereigns no longer existed, and 
hence friction between the King, who wished to retain the powers 
of the Tudor monarchs, and Parliament, determined to revive our 
“ancient, legal, and vital liberties.” In 1604 Parliament asserted 
its right to exist; in 1621, by the revival of impeachment, its right 
to control the ministers of the King; and in 1642 it made war in 
order to establish itself as the governing body in the State. 
Unconsciously Parliament had been driven from its position of 
re-asserting ancient liberties into one which would have destroyed 
its old relationship to the King. In the end neither party was 
wholly successful. Royal tyranny was not succeeded by Parlia- 
mentary absolutism. The execution of Charles I. forced the King 
to retire behind his ministers, and by the Revolution of 1688 
Parliament secured its place as a permanent part of the 
machinery of Government, but did not assume the work of 
Government, 


The period has been divided into :— 


(4) 1608—1660. The Puritan Revolution, which was a 
political movement, was a struggle between King and 
Parliament for power ; as a religious movement it was 
a contest between Anglicans and Puritans for the 
exclusive establishment of their respective forms of 
worship. 


(2) 1660—1688. The attempt of the Stuart Kings to 
make England Catholic and themselves despotic. 
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JAMES I. 1603—1625. 
Irritation between King and Parliament. - 


(Married, 1589, Anne of Denmark.) 

James I. had, like the Tudor Sovereigns, the highest ideal of the 
Royal Prerogative, but, unlike his predecessors, he did not understand 
the value of popular support and that without it no English monarch 
can maintain his rule. His foreign and religious policies were 
unpopular with the bulk of his subjects, but he took no pains to 
conciliate public opinion and thus prepared the way for the Revolution 
in the reign of Charies I. He desired peace, aad therefore brought 
the war with Spain to an end, and throughout his reign strove by 
marriage treaties to secure the balance between the Catholics and the 
Protestants on the Continent. He married his daughter to a 
Protestant Prince of Germany, his son to a Catholic Princess of France, 
and was himself married to a Catholic Princess of Denmark. 

His attitude with regard to the religious controversy was 
unsatisfactory to a large number of his subjects. The subservience of 
the English bishops delighted him as much as the outspoken rebukes 
of the Scotch Presbyterians had offended him. He therefore sided 
with the High Church Party in the English Church and showed more 
favour to the Roman Catholics than to the Puritans. 

James had been well educated, but unfortunately his manners 
were lacking in dignity, and his vanity of his intellectual attainments 
made him ridiculous. The favour he bestowed on Scotchmen also 
contributed to make him unpopular with his English subjects. 

James was not only the first King of England and Scotland but 
also the first Sovereign whose authority was acknowledged over the 
whole of Ireland. His Irish policy was a continuation of that of his 
predecessors, for he (1) enforced laws against the Catholics, and (2) 
confiscated Irish land in favour of English and Scotch settlers. 

The rebellion and flight of Ulster chiefs in 1607 enabled him to 
declare their land confiscated (though by Irish law land belonged to 
the tribe and not to the chief) and to grant it to settlers. In 1611 
the colonisation of Ulster was begun which was to (1) increase the 
bitterness felt by the natives to the English Government, and (2) 
make the North of Ireland so different frem the rest of the island. 

In the reign of James the great religious struggle of the Thirty 
Years’ War (1618—1648) broke out on the Continent. In this, England 
took little part owing to:— 

(1) The distrust of the nation towards Buckingham. 

(2) The determination of Charles I. to rule without Parliament, 
a decision which necessitated economy and made the 
conduct of a foreign war impossible (see 1630, when 
England retired from the war). 

Between the years 1603 and 1612 he was guided by Robert Cecil,* 
who inherited the peace-loving policy of Elizabeth together with 
opposition to Catholicism. It was due to his influence that James 
married his daughter to the Protestant Frederick, Count Palatine. As 
a home politician the advice of Cecil was disastrous. He was 
responsible for that bargaining with the Commons by which the nation 
was taught to regaid their interests as opposed to the King’s instead 
of, as Elizabeth had always maintained, being identical. On his 
death the King fell into worse hands, and was guided by worthless and 
incapable favourites. The reign of James, therefore, forms a prelude 
to the Revolution which broke out in the reign of Charles I. 


* Robert Cecil, Harl of Salisbury, second son of Elizabeth’s great Minister, Lord 
Burghley ; mee pew See apo oes Seg of State (1590); crushed 
his opponents after the discovery of the Main and Bye Plots; created Harl of Sali 
in 1605; Lord Treasurer in 1608: died May, 1612. alisbury 
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(I.) THE RULE OF CECIL (Ear oF SALISBURY). 
1603—1612. 


1603.—Accession of James VI. of Scotland as James I. of England 
marks the union of the Crowns of England and Scotland 
(refer to 1654 and 1707). : 

The Millenary Petition presented to James, asking for 
relaxation in ceremonial observances. 

The Main Plot to overthrow Cecil and probably to place 
Lady Arabella Stuart on the throne (see Table, page 119). 
(Raleigh, Cobham and N orthumberland are implicated). 

The Bye Plot, for toleration, (Markham, George Brooke, 
Watson, a Roman Catholic, and Lord Grey, a Puritan). 

Imprisonment of Raleigh. 


4604.—7he Hampton Court Conference between the bishops and 
the leaders of the Puritans. 
Results :—(1) The widening of the breach between the Puritans 


and High Church Party. 
(2) The issue of the Authorised ‘Version of the Bible in 
1611. 


The First Parliament of James. 
(1) Vindication of privilege in— 

(a) the case of Goodwin. Goodwin, an outlaw, had been 
elected for Bucks. The King refused to let him take 
his seat, and declared Sir John Fortescue elected. 
The Commons asserted their right to decide disputed 
elections. 

(b) the case of Shirley, an M.P., imprisoned for debt. 
Freedom from arrest for debt during Parliamentary 
Session is secured to M.P.’s. 

(c) “ A Form of Apology and Satisfaction,” a protest of the 
Commons, in which they asserted their privileges to be 
of right and heritage and Parliament to be the 
supreme Court in the land. 

(2) Persecution of Roman Catholics. 
Peace with Spain and close of the Elizabethan War. 
1605.—Discovery of the Gunpowder Plot to blow wp the King and 

Parliament in the hope of establishing a Roman Catholic 

Government. Oatesby is the originator of the plot, and 

Guy Fawkes the agent employed to carry it out. 

Barbadoes taken possession of by the English (see 1625). 
[Foundation of Port Royal in North America by the 
French. | 


1S a passed against Roman Catholics (see 1593 and 
61). 
The Case of Bate. Judges decide that the King can in- 
crease the rate of Customs without consent of Parliament. 
Second colonisation of Virginia begun (see 1585). 
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1607.—The Post Nati. The judges decide that Scotchmen born 
after 1603 are naturalised Englishmen. 
Foundation of Jamestown in Virginia by the English. 
1608.—The issue of the Book of Rates, increasing the rates on 
merchandise by the King’s authority (see 1606). 
Foundation of Quebec in Canada by the French. ] 
1609.—The Bermudas taken possession of by the English. 


The Truce of Antwerp between the Dutch and Spaniards. 


The securing of the independence of Dutch colonies in 
the East marks (1) abandonment by Spain of her claim to 
monopolise trade, (2) rise of the trade Empire of Holland. 


1610.—Remonstrance of the Commons against “ Impositions” (t.e., 
increased customs). 

Failure of the Great Contract, by which the King was to 
have surrendered certain feudal payments, and to have 
received a fixed income of £200,000 a year. 

1611.—Dissolution of the first Parliament. 

Colonisation of Ulster by Scotch and English. 

Imprisonment of Lady Arabella Stuart in the Tower for 
her marriage to William Seymour (see Table, page 119). 

Proposed marriage between Prince Henry and the Spanish 
Intanta (see 1623). 

Publication of the Authorised Version of the Bible. 

1612.—Betrothal of Princess Elizabeth to the Elector Palatine. 

Death of Salisbury, the younger Cecil. 

Death of Prince Henry. 


(IL.) RULE BY FAVOURITES. 
1612—1625, 
(1) Rogzrr Carr (created Earl of Somerset, Dec., 1613). 
1614.—The Second Parliament of James, or, the Addled 
Parliament. 


So called because dissolved before passing any laws. Certain 
courtiers undertook to manage the election of this Parliament, 
and were called ‘‘ undertakers.”’ 

The Commons insist on redress of grievances before 
granting supplies and are dissolved. Six years’ arbitrary 
Government follows. 

1615.—(2) Gores VituiErs (afterwards Duke of Buckingham). 
1616.—Sir W. Raleigh is released from the Tower for a voyage to 
discover a gold mine. 

Dismissal of Sir Edward Coke from his position of Chief 
Justice in consequence of his refusal to acknowledge the 
right of the King to stay proceedings in a Law Court 
(refer to Act of Settlement, 1701). 
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1618.—The Articles of Perth, ordering more ceremony in public 
worship, are forced upon Scotland. 
Execution of Raleigh, nominally for his share in the Main 
Plot, really for his attack on the Spaniards. 
Beginning of the Thirty Years’ War between Protestants 
and Catholics on the Continent. 
1619.—Treaty between the English and Dutch East India 
Companies to regulate their trade in the East. 
The first popular Assembly in Virginia. 
4620.—The sailing of the Mayflower and the foundation of 
New England by the Puritans. 
The Spaniards over-run the Palatinate, and James, to get 
money to help his son-in-law, the Elector, summons 
4624.—The Third Parliament. 

(1) Impeachment and condemnation of Sir Giles Mompesson for 
abusing his monopoly of gold and silver thread. 

(2) came tae and condemnation of Bacon, Lord Chancellor, for 

ruoery. 

(3) Advice of the Commons to the King in favour of an Anti-Spanish 
and Anti-Catholic policy. James declares that the Commons 
have no right to offer advice when not asked. 

(4) The protest of the Commons asserting their right to discuss all 
matters of State. 

James tears the protest out of the journals of the House, and 
dissolves Parliament. 
fees of the Dutch West Indies Company, tat 
their attack on Brazil. 
1622.— Coke, Pym, and Selden are imprisoned for their speeches in 
Parliament. 
Loss of the Palatinate by the Elector, aor sig) 
son-in-law of James. 
1623.—Visit of Prince Charles and Buckingham to Madrid, 
resulting in breaking off the marriage treaty with Spain. 
Massacre of English traders by the Dutch at Amboyna 
(Molucca Island). 
Settlement of English at St. Christopher’s (W. Indies). 
1624.—The Fourth Parliament of James. 
Monopolies are declared illegal (refer to 1601 and 1597). 
Middlesex, Lord Treasurer, is impeached for corruption 
and condemned. 
Marriage treaty between Charles and Henrietta of France 
is signed. 
Negociatious with Sweden and Denmark for the purpose of 
making war on Spain for the recovery of the Palatinate 
(refer to 1620). 
1625.—Expedition of Mansfeld, who has been given 12,000 English 
soldiers, to help the Dutch against Spain, and its failure. 
Death of James. 
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CHARLES I. 1625—1649 
The Breach between the King and Parliament. 
(Married, 1625, Henrietta Maria of France.) 


Charles I., like his father, believed in the Divine Right of Kings and 
did not see the necessity of popular support. He was dignified in his 
bearing, and his life was unstained by any of the vices too common at 
Courts. He was reserved and lived too much apart to either influence or 
be influenced by men who differed from him. His early friend, Buckingham, 
was the only person to whom he ever gave his unreserved confidence. His 
want of openness became, as life went on, falseness, and even Laud, one of 
his best friends, had to own that Charles had not the making of a great 
man in him. He was obstinate, held out when he ought to have yielded 
and yielded when he ought to have resisted. He was determined to be an 
absolute monarch, and therefore resisted every attempt of the Commons to 
gain control over the appointment of his Ministers. In religion he was a 
convinced High Churchman and supported the policy of Laud in enforcing 
uniformity of worship. Like Elizabeth and James, Charles had to face 
financial difficulties. The expenses of the Crown had increased but the 
Royal revenue had not. Elizabeth had only avoided appealing to Parlia- 
ment for money by the exercise of the greatest economy. James incurred 
heavy debts. Charles, on his accession, had to choose between (1) depen- 
dence on Parliament ; (2) severe economy. For the first four years of his 
reign he struggled against either alternative; in 1629 he adopted the 
latter ; the Scottish war of 1639 forced him again to summon a Parliament, 
and the struggle between King and Parliament for supremacy was renewed 
with increasing bittcruess. 


(l.) THE MINISTRY OF BUCKINGHAM. 
1625—1629. 


1625.—Marriage of Charles with Henrietta of France. 
The First Parliament meets, irritated by the failure of 
Mansfeld and by favour shown to Roman Catholics. 
The Commons grant two subsidies and tonnage and poundage 
for one year only instead of for life. (Tonnage was a tax on every 
tun of liquor, and poundage a tax on every pound of dry goods 
exported or imported.) Charles dislikes the time limitation made to 
the grant, and tonnage and poundage is not given. 
Richelieu, the French Minister, uses the ships lent him by 
England, in accordance with Charles’ marriage treaty, 
against the Huguenots in La Rochelle. 
m) Parliamentary attack on (1) Dr. Montague, the King’s 
~.2)Chaplain, for Arminianism; and (2) Buekingham. 
& %) Dissolution of Parliament by the King, to prevent the 
# (Commons gaining control over his Ministers. 

Collection of forced loans. 

Failure of the expedition to Cadiz 

Leaders of the First Parliament are made Sheriffs, and 

thus incapacitated from sitting in the Second Parliament. 


English settlement of Barbadoes (see 1605). 


IstSession. 
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4626.—The Second Parliament. 


The leader of the opposition is Sir John Eliot, whose political 
creed was that the Parliament, and not the King, should govern. 


Chief Acts :— 


(1) Appointment of three Committees, for religion, grievances and 
evils, 

2) Impeachment of Montague for his religious opinions. 

3) Impeachment of Buckingham by Eliot and Digges for mismanage- 
ment of the revenue, loan of ships to France, etc. 


Charles, to save Buckingham, dissolves Parliament. 
Irritation of the nation with the King is increased by :— 


(1) Collection of a forced loan, and imprisonment of those who refuse 
to pay. 

(2) Collection of Tonnage and Poundage. 

3) Billeting of soldiers on private houses. 

(i) Preaching of High Church clergy (¢.g., Manwaring, 1627) of 
the doctrine of passive obedience. 


1627.— War with France, due to Charles taking up the cause of 
the Huguenots against Louis XIII. 
Failure of the expedition under Buckingham to Rhé to 
relieve Rochelle. 
The case of the Five Knights. 


These knights (Corbett, Darnell, Earle, Edward Hampden and 
Heaveningham), who, imprisoned for refusing to pay the forced loan, 
had, as the cause for imprisonment given on their writs of Habeas 
Corpus, the order of the King by warrant of the Privy Council. 
They declare this is not a cause. The judges decide that the King 
can imprison without cause shown. 


1628.—The Third Parliament. 


First Session. Leaders=Eliot and Wentworth. 


Sir Thomas Wentworth (afterwards Earl of Strafford) was in 
favour of strengthening the power of the Crown, and had no belief 
in Parliamentary Government. But he saw that the illegal conduct 
of Charles and Buckingham was weakening the authority of the 
Crown, and therefore he joined the Opposition in order to overthrow 
the government of Buckingham, and to get himself into power. 

Condemnation of Manwaring’s sermon. 

Charles refuses Wentworth’s Bill, and is forced to accept the © 
more drastic measure, the work of Eliot, Coke and Selden, known ~ 
as the Petition of Right. (It claimed to be a statement of 
ancient rights, not a demand for new ones, and was based on the 
Magna Carta and other old Statutes.) 


Clauses :— 
{1) Forced loans and benevolences without consent of Parliament 
are illegal. 
(2) Imprisonment without cause shown is illegal. 
(3) Soldiers and sailors are not to be billeted on private houses. 
(4) Martial law is to be abolished. 


Prorogation of Parliament. 


eae 
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Advancement of High Church Clergy; Laud is made Bishop 
of London. 

Charles forbids’ religious discussion. [See Declaration 
prefixed to the 39 Articles in the Book of Common Prayer. ] 

Wentworth joins the King. Assassination of Buckingham. 

Collection of Tonnage and Poundage. 


1629.—Second Session, 
Parliament passes Hliot’s three resolutions, while the Speaker 
is held down in his chair, that:— 
(1) Whosoever should bring in innovations in religion; 
(2) Whosoever should advise the levying of Tonnage and 
Poundage without Parliamentary grant; 
(3) Whosoever should voluntarily pay such illegal taxes; 
was an enemy to the kingdom. 
Compare this ac a statement of the demands of Parliament with 
that made in the Grand Remonstrance, 1641. 


[Adjournment and dissolution of Parliament. ] 


(II.) THE ELEVEN YEARS’ PERSONAL GOVERNMENT. 
1629—1640. 
The King’s chief advisers were: —Wentworth, Laud and Weston. 

Wentworth was made President of the Council of the North and, 
in 1633, Lord Deputy of Ireland. He was devoted to the person of 
Charles and believed that no form of Government is as good as that of 
a wise despotism. He was really anxious to improve the condition of 
the poor, and in his administration of justice he took no account of the 
wealth or position of those he had to judge. Rich and poor alike 
received the same measure. But while he offended the rich and 
powerful he did not gain the affection nor confidence of the poor. 
He treated them too much as cattle, who must indeed be kindly cared 
for, but who are incapable of exercising raticnal judgment. His 
system of Government was nicknamed by him and Laud as “‘ thorough,” 
and meant devotion to the service of the King and State to the 
disregard of the private interests of individuals, classes or parties in 
the State. He wias extremely able, but his want of respect for human 
nature as such led to the failuve of his schemes. (Cf. Oliver Cromwell 
with Wentworth—both arbitrary, but from different motives: 
Cromwell, ‘‘ the typical Englishman of the modern world,” Strafford, 
that of a revived medizvalism.) 

Laud was a High Churchman who believed that uniformity was 
absolutely necessary to secure unity. If people would only use the 
same ceremonies, he keld that they must come to believe the same 
doctrines. Thus he laid great stress on uniformity of ceremony, and 
did not trouble himself about training preachers. Men were to be 
taught through their eyes, and not by the immediate appeal to the 
heart or intellect. He was unsympathetic, had no respect for the 
scruples of others which he did not share, and cared only to secure 
obedience. The result of his rule, as Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
to drive England into revolt. 

Lord Weston was Treasurer till 1635. He was suspected of being a 
Roman Catholic. He directed his efforts towards making England rich. 


The Courts by means of which Charles ruled were :— 
The High Commission Court (1559), 
The Council of the North (1539). 
The Star Chamber (1487). 
These Courts had originated out of the Privy Counc4] and may be 
defined as Committees of the Privy Council. 
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1629.—Imprisonment of Eliot and others for their conduct tn 
Parliament. They refuse to answer to any Court but 
Parliament. 
Grant of a Charter to the Massachusetts’ Bay Company. 


1630.—Peace of Susa signed with France. 
Treaty of Madrid : Peace signed with Spain. 
John Winthrop and a number of Puritans settle in 
Massachusetts. 
Leighton, for writing against the Bishops, is punished by 
the Star Chamber. 
Charles collects money by distraint of Knighthood. 


1632.—Death of Sir John Eliot in the Tower, a martyr for the 
doctrine of Parliamentary supremacy. 
Grant of Maryland to Lord Baltimore (a Roman Catholic ). 


1633.—Reclamation of forest land irritates the nobles. 

Fine inflicted on the City of London for mismanagement 
of its Ulster settlement, which is confiscated by the 
Crown. 

Grants made to companies of monopolies in soap, starch, &c. 

Wentworth goes to Ireland as Lord Deputy. 

Laud is made Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Re-issue of the Declaration of Sports (1st issued in 1618). 


1634.—Wentworth gets money from the Irish Parliament and 
forms a good army. He introduces flax cultivation into 

Treland. 

Ship Money is levied on the maritime counties and towns 
to defend the coast against pirates. 

In Anglo-Saxon times “‘ shipgeld”’ had been levied for the 
defence of the Kingdom, and in reviving it Noy, the Attorney- 
General, was careful not to violate the letter of the law. 

Punishment of Prynne by the Star Chamber for his attack 
on the Stage in “ Histriomastix.” 

Appointment of a Committee of the Privy Council for 
administrating the Colonies. 

Laud visits the dioceses of his province, insists on uniformity 

of ritual, and creates great irritation. (1634-37.) 

1635.—Ship money is levied on the inland counties. 
Wentworth seizes land in Connaught for Charles, 
1637. -Hampden refuses to pay Ship Money. 
The Star Chamber punishes Prynne, Bastwick and Burton 
for attacking Church government. 


Introduction of a new Prayer Book into Scotland causes 
a rising in Edinburgh. 
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1638.— Decision of the judges against Hampden. (June 12.) 

The signing of the National Covenant by the Scots in 
defence of the reformed religion. (March.) 

Abolition of Episcopacy by the General Assembly and the 
re-establishment of Presbyterianism in Scotland. 

{639.—The First Bishops’ War, between Charles and the Scotch. 

Pacification of Berwick. Disputes between the King and 
Scotch are to be settled by Parliament and an Assembiy. 

The London East India Company makes its first settlement 
at Madras. 

1640.—Wentworth is created Earl of Strafford and advises the 
summoning of Parliament. 

The personal, or unparliamentary, government of Charles 
is brought to an end by the need of money consequent 
upon the Scotch War. 

The Fourth or Short Parliament. Leader of the Commons 
ws Pym. 

Commons refuse supplies without redress of religious and 
political grievances. 

Dissolution of Parliament. 

The Second Bishops’ War. 

Battle of Newburn: victory of the Scots. 

Pacijication of Ripon. Charles is to pay the Scotch army 
until terms of peace can be arranged. 

The Great Council of Peers, which Charles has summoned 
to York, advises the calling of a Parliament. 


(III.) REVOLUTION. 
1640—1642. 
1640.—The Fifth or Long Parliament. 
Impeachment of Strafford, Finch (Lord Chancellor) and 
Laud. 
Release of Prynne, Burton, Leighton, etc. 
1641.—Triennial Act: 


(1) Parliament to be summoned at least every three years. 
(2) Parliament to be dissolved at the end of three years. 


A Bill of Attainder brought against Strafford, owing to the 
difficulty of proving him guilty of treason (an offence 
against the person of the King. Edward III., 1352). 

Discovery of the Army Plot to free Strafford by overpowering 
Parliament by the Army. Result—increased distrust of 
the King. 

A Bill is passed that Parliament shall not be adjourned 
or dissolved without its own consent. 

May 12. Execution of Strafford. 

Tonnage and Poundage Act: Bill on Church Reform read 
in House of Lords. 
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The Root and Branch Bill, for the abolition of Episcopacy, 
brought forward. Result—the formation of a Moderate 
Party led by Hyde and Falkland. 


Abolition of the Court of Star Chamber, Council of the 
North, and the High Commission Court (ref. 1487, 1537 
and 1559). 

Ship money declared illegal. 

Visit of Charles to Scotland. 

The Incident—a plot to get Argyll and Hamilton into the 
King’s power. Its discovery deepens distrust in the 
King, who in consequence yields to the demands of the 
Scotch Covenanters. 


The Irish Insurrection, 


The Catholic lords offer to help Charles against Parliament on 
condition that he would allow them to overthrow the Protestant 
Government in Ireland. Before any definite agreement is made 
the Irish rise in rebellion and Protestants in Ulster are massacred. 
Discovery of the negociations deepens distrust in Charles. 

The Grand Remonstrance, a vote of censure on Charles’ 
government. It contained :— 
Statements—(i.) of all the illegal and mistaken acts of the 
Government of Charles. 
(ii.) of the reforms effected by Parliament. 


Demands—(i.) for the appointment of Ministers responsible to 
Parliament. 


(ii.) for Church matters to be settled by an Assembly 
of Divines nominated by Parliament. 


The Moderate Party joins the King. 
Impeachment of the Bishops by the Commons for signing a 


protest that what had been done in Parliament during 
their absence was invalid. 


1642.—Attack of Charles on Parliament by impeaching Lord 
Kimbolton (Manchester) and five Members of the 
Commons (Hampden, Pym, Holles, Haselrig and Strode), 


The City of London protects the accused from Charles, 
Charles leaves London. 


The Commons demand (1) exclusion of the bishops from the 
House of Lords ; (2) the control of the Militia, 


Charles grants (1), refuses (2). 
Charles is refused admission into Hull. 


Parliament presents Charles with “‘ Nineteen Propositions,” 
restricting the power of the Crown (cf. 1258, 1310). 


Both sides prepare for war. Parliament makes the Earl of 
Essex Commander of its forces, 
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(IV.) THE CIVIL WAR. 


-1642—1649. 
To decide :— 
(1) Who should rule, King or Parliament. 
Parliament did not desire the abolition of the kingship, 
but the restriction or modification of its powers. 


(2) Whether Calvinism, which suppressed liberty of 
thought, or fs Anglicanism (Laud’s system 
which interfered with liberty of worship, shoul 
be the religion of England. ; 

On the side of the King :— 

(1) The Gentry, attached to the monarchy by old association. 

(2) The Moderate Party, composed of men opposed to the illegal 
conduct of the King at afraid of the tyranny of the 
Commons and interference of the Puritan clergy in liberty 
of belief. 

On the side of Parliament :— 

The Middle and Commercial Classes. 

Roughly, N.W. England was Royalist; S.E. England was 
Parliamentarian. 


(1) 1642—1646. The First Civil War. 


(a) 1642-43. The King successful. 
(6) 1644. Zhe King aided by his Irish Army and Montrose in 
the Highlands against Parliament and the Scots. 


(ec) 1645-46. The New Model. 
[P= Parliamentarian. R. = Royalist. ] 


(a) 1642—1643. Tuer Kine SucczssruL. 


1642.—The King’s march on Lundon. 

Charles sets up his standard at Nottingham, marches to 
Shrewsbury to get help from the West and then towards 
London. 

Battle of Edgehill : Indecisive. Charles continues his march 
towards London; at Turnham Green retreats to Oxford, 
his head-quarters during the war. 

Dec. 10. Formation of the Eastern Association. 

[Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Cambridge and Hertford unite for 
the purpose of defence against the King. From May, 1643, the 
Association aims at the conquest of Lincolnshire and thus at 
connecting London with the Parliamentary force under Fairfax 
in Yorks. ] 

1643.—The King’s plan is to overwhelm London by his armies 
from Oxford, the North under the Earl of Newcastle, 
and the West under Sir Ralph Hopton. 

Failure to complete the conquest of the West and the advance 
of the Eastern Association prevent him achieving his purpose. 


April 27. Essex (P.) takes Reading. 
May 13. At Grantham, Cromwell (P.)defeatsthe Royalists. 
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1643.—May 16. At Stratton, in Cornwall, Hopton (R.) defeats 
Stamford (P.) 

June 18. Skirmish at Chalgrove Field, near Oxford. 
Hampden (P.) mortally wounded. 

June 30. Battle of Adwalton Moor, near Bradford. New- 
castle (R.) defeats the Fairfaxes (P.) In Yorks, Hull 
only is left in hands of Parliament. 

July 5. Battle of Lansdown: Hopton (R.) defeats 
Waller (P.). : 

July 13. Battle of Roundway Down : Hopton (R.) defeats 
Waller (P.). 

July 26. Bristol is taken by Rupert (R.). 

Aug. 10—Sept. 5. Siege of Gloucester, which is raised by 
Essex (P.). Checking triumph of the King in the West. 
Sept. 15. Truce between the King and the Irish rebels: 

thus an army is freed for the King’s use. 

Sept. 20. First Battle of Newbury indecisive. Falkland 
(R.) is slain. 

An agreement is signed by Charles with the Ivish. 

Sept. 25. Parliament signs the Solemn League and Covenant 
with the Scots, of which the terms were :— 

(1) The Scotch army was to help Parliament. 

(2) Parliament was to reform the Church of England “ according 
to the Word of God.” 

Oct. 11. Winceby Fight. Cromwell, Sir Thomas Fairfax 
and Manchester defeat the Royalists of Lincolnshire. 
Oct. 12. Newcastle is forced to raise the siege of Hull: 
check to the King’s plan in the North as all danger of 

his marching South is over. 

The Westminster Assembly meets (July 1) to settle the 
doctrine of the Church and sits till Feb., 1649. 

Dec. 8. Death of Pym. 


Results of War 1642-43 :— 


King on the whole successful but has failed in the main 
purpose of taking London. 


(b) 1644. Tur Kine, arezp sy Hs Intse ARmy anp Monrrosz, 
AGAINST PARLIAMENT AND THE SCOTS. 


Jan. 16. The Scots, under Alexander Leslie, (P.) cross the 
border. 

Jan. 25. Battle of Nantwich. Sir Thomas Fairfax defeats 
the King’s Irish army. Newcastle is besieged in York 
by Leslie and the Fairfaxes. 

June 29. Battle of Copredy Bridge, near Oxford: victory 
of Charles over Waller (P.). 
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1644.—July 2. Battle of Marston Moor. Rupert and Newcastle 
are defeated by the Fairfaxes, Cromwell and Manchester. 
The victory is due to Cromwell’s Ironsides. 
Results :— 
(1) Fall of York into the hands of Parliament and ruin of the 
King’s cause in the North. 
(2) Triumph of Independency, which advocated toleration of 
all forms of belief, over Presbyterianism. 

Sept. 1. Montrose (R.) raises an army in the Highlands 
and wins the battle of Tuppermwir. 

Sept. 2. Surrender of Essex at Lostwithiel, in Cornwall. 

Oct.27. Sccond Battle of Newbury, fought to save London 
from the King; indecisive. Manchester (P.) allowed 
Charles to escape. 

Nov. 24. Publication of Areopagitica: Milton’s plea for 
freedom of the press. 

Nov. 25. Cromwell attacks Manchester for lack of general- 
ship. 

Results of Campaign of 1644 :— 

(1) Conquest of the North by Parliament. 

(2) Determination of Cromwell to remodel the Army. 

(3) Rise of Independency to influence. 


(c) 1645—1646. Tue New Mops . 


1645.—Jan. 10. Execution of Laud. 

Feb. 2. Battle of Inverlochy. Montrose (R.) defeats 
Argyll (P.). 

Feb. 15. The New Model Army is formed. Soldiers are 
to receive regular pay ; are not chosen on account of 
their religious opinions, but for efficiency ; majority of 
the officers are Independents. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax is made Commander, Cromwell 
Lieutenant-General. 

Feb. 22. Failure of peace negociations at Uxbridge. 

April 8. The Self-denying Ordinance. 

M.P.’s were to resign any post conferred upon them by the 
existing Parliament; their re-employment was not forbidden. 

May 9. Victory of Montrose (R.) at Auldearn. 

June 14. Battle of Naseby. Fairfax and Cromwell 
‘defeat Charles. 


Results :— 

(1) Royalist Army destroyed. 

(2) The correspondence of Charles with the French, the 
Lorrainers and the Irish seized, and Charles’s intrigues 
revealed. 

July 10. Battle of Langport, near Bridgwater: defeat of 

Goring (R.) by Fairfax and Cromwell. 
Aug. 15. Battle of Kilsyth: victory of Montrose (R.). 
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1645.—Aug. 25. Treaty made by Glamorgan on behalf of Charles 
with Catholic Irish. 
Sept. 10. Fall of Bristol into the hands of Fairfax. 
Sept. 13. Battle of Philiphaugh: defeat of Montrose (R.) 
by Leslie (P.). 
Sept. 24. Battle of Rowton Heath: defeat of Charles by 
Poyntz (P.) in attempt to relieve Chester. 
1646.—March 14. Capitulation of Hopton (R.) to Fairfax. 
April 6. Surrender of Exeter to Cromwell. Siege of 
Oxford by Fairfax. 
May 5. Surrender of Charles to the Scots at Newark. 
June 24. Surrender of Oxford and close of the lst Civil 
War. 
Interval between the First and Second Civil Wars. 
(a) Charles, in the hands of the Scots, hopes by procrastination 
to divide his enemies. 
1647.—The Scots finding they cannot come to any terms with the 
King hand him over to Parliament. 
(6) Charles in the hands of Parliament at Holmby House. 
Parliament is in favour of Presbyterianism and Oligarchical 
Government. 
The Army is in favour of toleration and democratic 
government. 
Parliament votes that :— 
1) The Army shall be reduced. 
2) All its officers shall take the Covenant. 
3) The soldiers shall receive part of their arrears of pay at once. 
The Army protests. 
Parliament discusses with Charles terms for his restoration. 
The Army refuses to disband and seizes Charles. 
(c) Charles in the hands of the Army at Newmarket and then 
at Hampton Court. 
Impeachment of Eleven Presbyterian Leaders by the Army 
and their withdrawal from Parliament. 
The Army makes proposals to Charles for his restoration. 
Proposals :— 
(1) Restoration of episcopacy, with toleration to all sects but 
Roman Catholics. 
(2) Judicial reform. 
(3) Command of the militia and appointment of officers of state 
_to be in the hands of Parliament for ten years. 
(4) Biennial Parliaments and a reform of the constituencies. 
Charles refuses these terms. The “ Levellers * (Republicans) 
in the army draw up a document, the “ Agreement of the 
People,” demanding a new Constitution, and threaten to 
mutiny. Charles escapes to the Isle of Wight, whence 
he corresponds with the Scots and Royalists against the 
army. 
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1647.—Cromwell subdues the mutiny in the army. 
Negociations between the King and Parliament, or the 
Treaty of Newport, begun. 
Secret Treaty of Charles with the Scots. 


(1) Charles to establish Presbyterianism for three years and to 
refuse toleration to the sects. 
(2) The Scots to help Charles regain the throne. 


1648.—Parliament passes the Vote of ‘‘ No Addresses,” forbidding 
negociations with Charles. 

The Second Civil War. Royalist risings in the West and 
in Kent. Scotch invasion, led by Hamilton, on behalf 
of Charles. 

Defeat of the Royalists at Mazdstone by Fairfax. 

Surrender of Pembroke to Cromwell. 

Defeat of the Scots at Preston by Cromwell. 

Colchester taken by Fairfax. 

Treaty (2.e., negociations) of Newport, between Charles and 
Parliament, re-opened. 

Result of Second Civil War: the determination of the 

Army to put Charles to death for stirring up civil 

strife. 

Pride’s Purge. The army expels the Presbyterian M.P.’s 
favourable to Charles. The remnant of the Parliament 
is called the Rump. 

The Treaty of Westphalia ends the Thirty Years’ War 

and marks the rise of French ascendancy. See 1618. 
1649.—The Rump appoints a special High Court of Justice (135 
Commissioners, 67 only attend) for the trial of Charles. 
Charge against Charles, High Treason for levelling war 
against his subjects. Composition of the Court (all 
enemies to Charles) makes the trial and condemnation 

illegal. 
Execution of Charles I. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, 
Or, 
Rule of the Army. 


The period between the Execution of Charles I. and the 
accession of Charles II. falls into three divisions :— 


(i.) The rule of the Rump, 1649—1653. 
(ii.) The rule of Oliver Cromwell, 1653—1658. 
(iii.) The Interregnum, 1658—1660. 


During i. and ii. Cromwell was the leading statesman, and his 
policy was directed towards :— 


(1) Securing toleration. 
(2) The formation of a league of all the Protestant States. 
(3) The expansion of England in the New World. 


His achievements were :— 


(1) Limited Toleration. He granted toleration to all Pro- 
testant denominations except Anglicanism, which, during 
the Civil War, had so associated itself with the cause of 
Charles as to be practically a political organisation. 


(2) The respect of Europe for England. 


Cromwell made peace with the Protestant States of Europe, though he 
failed to unite them in a league. Before he signed the peace with Holland 
in 1654 he obtained the practical control of her government by extorting 
an Act by which the House of Orange (related to the Stuarts) was to be 
excluded from the Stadtholdership. He formed an alliance with Sweden, 
forced Denmark to open the Sound to English ships, and obtained from 
Portugal freedom for English subjects from the Inquisition and liberty of 
trade in Portuguese colonies. Backed by his well-disciplined army, Crom- 
well had, by 1654, made England the most powerful State in Europe and 


the leader of all Protestant countries. It was in this position that England — 


stood out as the protector of the oppressed Waldenses and obliged France 
to interfere on their behalf. Cromwell disregarded the claim of Spain to 
the exclusive possession of the New World and thus became involved in 
war with that country. France, though a Catholic Power, was tolerant, 
and toleration was a leading article in Cromwell’s creed. In fighting 
Spain Cromwell found Protestant Europe unable to give him the support 
he needed, and therefore he made alliance with tolerant France. At the 
battle of the Dunes Spain received a crushing blow from which she never 
recovered. ; 


(3) Maritime Supremacy. Under Blake the English navy 
obtained the supremacy of the seas. Jamaica is still in 
our possession as a reminder of the triumphs of the 
Commonwealth. 
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Cromwell’s character is marked by :— 
(1) His firm belief'in the over-ruling hand of God. 
(2) His strong common-sense. 
(3) His tolerance. 


He was no fanatic, and when he had destroyed the system of Laud he 
consistently exercised his influence to prevent the extreme party among the 
Puritans having their own way. He would have replaced Charles I. on the 
throne had it not become evident, as recent researches have proved, that 
Charles was determined to regain absolute power by means of a foreign 
army. But when the Rump showed itself as arbitrary as Charles, Cromwell 
again came forward as the champion of right, albeit the means he used were 
again illegal. In his relations to his subsequent Parliaments he stands 
forth as a Moderate, anxious to temper undue haste, to work reforms ky 
degrees, realising the immense factor that time and habit have in the 
foundation of a Government. His home government was a failure and 
helped to prepare the way for a great reaction against Puritanism at the 
Restoration. 


The reasons of his failure were :— 


(1) His dependence on the army, which alienated England from 
his rule. 


(2) The inequality of religious liberty accorded, which was a 
grievance to a large number of Englishmen, who, though 
not supporters of Laud were yet attached to the forms of 
the English Church. 


(8) The demands made by Puritanism, which proved tco much 
for human nature. 


Notes for a Life of Oliver Cromwell up to 1649. 


(1) Birth at Huntingdon, April 25, 1599. (2) Ancestry—Father’s 
family related to that of Thomas Cromwell of the reign of Henry VIII. ; 
Mother, distantly connected with the Royal House of Stuart. (3) Lduca- 
tion—Apr. 23, 1616, Fellow Commoner at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
a Puritan centre; July, 1617, Law Student at Lincoln’s Inn, London. 
(4) Marriage—1620, to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Bourchier, a con- 
nection of the Hampdens, cousins of the Cromwells. (5) Life as a Country 
Gentleman (1620—1640)—at Huntingdon, St. Ives (1631), Ely (1636). 
Religious conviction. (6) Identification with the popular cause—M.P. for 
Huntingdon in 1628; M.P. for Cambridge in the Short Parliament and 
again in the Long Parliament; reported anxiety for the passing of the 
Grand Remonstrance. (7) During the War—l642, at the Battle of Edge 
Hill ; 1643, colonel of a regiment of horse (the ‘‘ Ironsides”’) raised by the 
Eastern Association, men of religion, to oppose men of ‘‘honour and 
courage.” At Winceby Fight, 1643. At Marston Moor, 1644. The ‘‘Selt- 
denying Ordinance,” 1645. Battle of Naseby, 1645. Negociations with 
Charles, 1647. Difficulties with the ‘‘ Levellers,” 1647. The second Civil 
War. (8) The signing of the Death Warrant of Charles I., 1649. 

Of. Cromwell with Charles I. Both despotic— the one for self, the 
other for country. Charles creates necessities, Cromwell is driven to them. 
Charles an ungenerous foe, Cromwell generous (cf. treatment of Eliot by 
Charles and of Monk by Cromwell). Charles 4 dreamer, Cromwell a man 
of action. Cf. also, Charles’ love of literature with Cromwell’s appreciation 
of the value of education, 
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(.) THE RULE OF THE RUMP. 
1649—1653. 
1649.—Abolition of the monarchy and the House of Lords. 
Appointment of a Council of State by Parliament, the 
“Rump” (41 members) to carry on Government. 
Battle of Rathmines. The Marquis of Ormond (R.) 
defeated by General Jones (P.). 
The storming of Drogheda and Wexford by Cromwell. 
Completion of the conquest is left to Ireton. 
1650.—Montrose (R.) is defeated at Corbcesdale, and executed by 
the Presbyterians. Prince Charles signs the Covenant. 
Sept.3. Battleof Dunbar: victory of Cromwelloverthe Scots. 
1651.—Charles is crowned at Scone. 
Sept. 3. Battle of Worcester: victory of Cromwell. 
Royalists subdued in England and Scotland. 
Navigation Act to encourage English shipping. 
Goods are to be imported to England either in English ships 


or in ships of the country where they are produced. ‘This was a 
blow to the carrying trade of the Dutch. 


1682.—War with Holland. 

. The war was caused by the claim of Exgland to the right of 
searching neutral ships; the Navigation Act, claim of England 
to the honour of the flag, etc. 

The English under lake, and the Dutch under Tromp, 
fight several sea battles. 
The Act of Settlement (Irish), by which land is confiscated 
for English settlers. 
1653.—The Rump tries to perpetuate its powers, and ts expelled by 
Cromwell. 


(I1.) RULE OF CROMWELL. 
(a) Transition To ProrecrorsHIP. 


The Assembly of Nominees, or “the Little,” or ‘‘ Barebone’s 
Parliament.” 
The Assembly places its powers in the hands of Cromwell 
and resigns. 
Cromwell’s supporters draw up a new Constitution by the 
Instrument of Government (the first written Constitution). 
Its main provisions were :-— 
(1) There was to be a Protector and Council of State, without whose 
advice the Protector could not take any important step. 
(2) Parliament, representatives of England, Scotland and Ireland 
was to be held at least once in three years, and to sit 
_ for not less than five months at a time. 
(8) Rights of Legislation and extraordinary Taxation were to be 
_ Solely in the hands of Parliament. 
(4) Chief Officers of State were to be chosen by approbation of 
Parliament. 
(5) The Protector was to have a fixed revenue to pay the army, 
navy and ordinary Government expenses. 
The object of the framers of this Constitution was to prevent 
absolutism on the part either of Parliament or Protector. 


THE RULE OF THE OFFICERS. ibys 


(6) First Prorecrorats. 1653—1657. 


1654.—-The Board of Triers is appointed by ordinance to examine 
the character and fitness for preaching of candidates for 
livings. 

Peace with Holland. 

Union of England and Scotland by Ordinance, lasting till 
1660 (refer to 1603 and 1707). 

Plot of Vowel and Gerard to assassinate Cromwell. 

Reform of the Court of Chancery by ordinance. 

First Protectorate Parliament (elected from England, 
Scotland and Ireland, and from a reformed distribution 
of seats). 

Sir Henry Vane (a Republican) questions the legality of 
Cromwell’s rule. 

Cromwell excludes 100 Republicans from Parliament. 

1655.— Dissolution of Parliament at the end of five lunar months. 

Royalist rising of Penruddock at Salisbury. 

Capture of Jamaica from Spain. It has ever since 
remained ours. This is important as marking the close 
of the rule of the buccaneers (or pirates) in the West 
Indies and the rise of European government. 

Cromwell divides England into eleven Military districts, 
placing over each a Major-General. Their rule lasts till 
1657. 

Cromwell interferes effectively on behalf of the persecuted 
Protestants of the Vaudois. 

Treaty with France and expulsion of Prince Charles from 
that country. 

1656.— War with Spain. 

The Second Protectorate Parliament: expulsion of many 

elected Republicans and Presbyterians. 
1657.—Alliance (offensive and defensive) with France against 
Spain. 

Ap. 20. Destruction of the Spanish fleet by Blake in the 
harbour of Santa Cruz at Teneriffe. 

Parliament offers Cromwell the title of King; he refuses, 
but accepts the ‘“‘ Amendment of the Constitution in the 
Humble Petition and Advice.” 

(1) The Protector was given the right of naming his successor, 
but the power of excluding duly elected Members of 
Parliament from the House was taken from him. 

(2) Parliament was to consist of two Houses, an hereditary and 
an Elective Chamber. 

(3) Toleration was to be granted to all but Papists, Prelatists 

; and Socinians. 
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(c) Tux Szconp Prorscrorats. 1657—1658. 
1658.—Debate on the relation between the two Houses and 

dissolution of Parliament by Cromwell. 

Battle of the Dunes. Victory of English and French over 
Spain. 

England gains Dunkirk from the Spaniards. 

(The Dutch increase their power in India and Ceylon.] 

September 3rd. Death of Cromwell. 


(UL) THE INTERREGNUM. 
1658—1660. 


1658.—Richard Cromwell is made Protector. 
1659.—Parliament, chosen from the old constituencies, meets. 
Struggle between the Army and Parliament on the question 
of the control of the military by the civil power. 
Richard is forced by the Army to dissolve Parliament. 
The Army re-calls the Rump. 
Resignation of Richard Cromwell. 
Rising in Cheshire for Charles is put down by Lambert. 
Expulsion of the Rump by Lambert. 
Its restoration. 
pas of Pyrenees between France and Spain, marking 
a step towards French supremacy in Europe, ends the 
war between the two countries waged since 1635. | 


1660.—March of General Monk from Scotland to put an end to 
the anarchy. 


Fairfax and his soldiers join Monk. 

Declaration of Monk in favour of a free Parliament. 
Presbyterians expelled by Pride (1648) are re-called. 
Dissolution of the Long Parliament by its own act (1641). 
Convention Parliament meets. 

Charles issues the Declaration of Breda. 


The Declaration promised :— 
(1) Amnesty to all except those exempted by Parliament. 
(2) Liberty of conscience. 
(3) Settlement by Parliament of all claims on lands. 
(4) Payment of the arrears due to the Army. 


Re-call of Charles IT. 
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The Results of the Puritan Revolution. 


4. Dread of Militarism.—Jealousy of a standing army was a 
marked feature in the reigns of Charles II., James II., William III., 
Anne and even much later. 


2. The retirement of the King behind his Ministers.— 
Charles I. dismissed Parliaments rather than dismiss his Ministers. 
Charles II. made his Ministers the scape-goats of his policy. 


8. The Dependence of Parliament on the Nation.—The 
Long Parliament had defied both government and nation. From now the 
importance of Parliament being in touch with the nation is recognised, and 
never again does Parliament defy alike ‘‘ the constituencies by which it had 
been elected, as well as the Government by which it had been summoned.” 


4. The Dependenee of the Chureh of England on the 
Nation and not on the King.—During the reign of Charles II. the 
English Church obtained a supremacy greater even than that she had 
enjoyed under Charles I. ; but she owed her position to Parliament, which, 
in fear of the sects, refused religious toleration, and we shall see that it 
was the resistance of the Church to James II. that helped to bring about 
his downfall. 


5. Religious Toleration.—“ In things of the mind,” said Cromwell, 
*¢ we look for no compulsion but that of light and reason” ; and though his 
conduct was not always consistent with this theory, (see treatment of Irish 
Catholioes), he had formulated an ideal for future rulers to aim after. 
Charles II. wished to adopt this Cromwellian policy, and with the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 the principle of toleration was accepted by the State. 


6. The Ivish Difficulty.—Cromwell saw the importance of the union 
of England, Scotland and Ireland by some close tie, and during his rule he 
effected a temporary union. In his treatment of Ireland he was blinded 
by ignorance of the true facts of her past history, and his government 
helped to sow the seeds of future trouble. 


7. An Ideal of National Greatness.—Cromwell identified England 
with Protestantism and maritime power, and placed her at the head of the 
Protestant States of Europe, In his foreign policy we see the influence of 
the principle of toleration (¢.g., his alliance with France), and in his wars 
his desire to make England great in the New World. In his views on 
education Cromwell was in advance of his time. ‘‘Make it a shame,” he 
said to one of his Parliaments, ‘‘to see men bold in sin and profaneness. 
. . . . . The mind is the man.” <A great State must therefore be a 
well-educated one. On the path marked out for her of tolerant Protes- 
tantism and maritime supremacy, England has continued to advance (cf. 
our history in India); and in the nineteenth century education became a 
matter for the State. 


8 A High Ideal of Human Life and Conduct.— What was 
one-sided and exaggerated in Puritanism died at the Restoration, but 
Puritanism left behind it an ideal of life which has ever since formed the 
heritage of the English nation, viz., that the object of life is service, not 
pleasure. Puritanism, in laying stress upon obedience to law and the 
decencies of a well-ordered life, strengthened that respect for law and order 
which has done so much in maintaining our national greatness. 
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THE LATER STUARTS; 


OR, THE PLOT AGAINST PROTESTANTISM AND 
LIBERTY (1660—1688). 


CHARLES II. 1660—1685. 
(Married, 1662, Katherine of Portugal.) 


Charles II. was a clever, unprincipled man. His pleasant manners and 
good looks made him, on his accession, a general favourite. He loved 
pleasure, and his court was the by-word for every kind of vice and 
dissipation. 

His objects were :— 

(1) To retain at all costs his be on the throne, and 
in consequence he governed by means of his Ministers and 
abandoned them to popular clamour when the policy with 
which they were associated had become obnoxious to the 
nation. 

(2) To become a despotic ruler, as his cousin, Louis XIV., of 

rance, was, or as Cromwell had been. Like Cromwell, he 
would have ruled by means of an army, but this he was 
unable to do and consequently sought for help against 
Parliament in foreign alliances. 

(3) To make England the greatest commercial nation of 
the world; and for this he hoped to destroy the Dutch 
Republic. 

(4) To restore Catholicism in England, and for this he tried 
to win the Nonconformists by his Declaration of Indulgence. 


TaBLe To SHow THE RELATIONSHIP OF CHARLES II. AnD Louis XIV. 


French Kings. English Kings. 
adi | IV. James I, 
Ate | 
Louis XIII. Henrietta Maria = Charles I. 
| | | 
; | | | 
Louis XIV. Duke of Orleans= Henrietta Charles IL 


By birth Charles was half a Frenchman (see Table above), and soon 
after his accession it was obvious that he intended to continue Cromwell’s 
policy of alliance with France. But there was a great difference between 
the policy of the Protector and that of the Stuart King. Cromwell’s aim 
was to place England at the head of all Protestant nations, and in attacking 
Spain he made alliance with France because she was a tolerant Power. 
Charles had no Protestant sympathies, and was first drawn into alliance 
with France in consequence of his marriage with Katherine of Portugal, 
which country, then at war with Spain, was friendly to France. Again, 
Cromwell, in alliance with France took the lead ; Charles, who had no army 
at his back like Cromwell, became dependent on the French King. The 
connection of Charles with the French Court influenced him towards :— 

(1) Absolute government. 
(2) Catholicism. 
(3) Dependency on Louis XIV. for money in his struggles with the 


English Parliaments (see ‘‘Growth of British Polioy,” by 
Seeley). 
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The personal rule of Lowis XIV. commenced in 1661, and the rest of 
his reign is closely connected with our history. He was aiming at the 
supremacy of Western Europe, and was anxious for the alliance of England, 
a maritime State, against the sea power of Holland. Charles, in his 
desire to be independent of Parliament, readily received French gold on 
the condition of helping Louis against England’s trade rival, Holland, and 
of not interfering with Louis’ ambitious schemes in Europe. Louis, the 
despot of France, was the enemy of both religious and civil'liberty, and 
his alliance with Charles threatened the liberties which Englishmen hold 
dearer than their trade, and upon which commercial progress ultimately 
depends. English jealousy of Holland was overcome by a dread of Popery 
and Hrench ascendency, and a desire for alliance with the Protestant Power 
of Holland took its place. Louis, by means of bribing both Charles and 
the Parliament, was enabled to reduce the influence of England in Europe 
to a nullity and to withstand the wishes of the nation. But for the 
Eerolution of 1688, our country would have become a mere province 
of France. 


The reign of Charles II. is important :— 
1) For the subservience of England to France. 
2) In colonial history. ‘The Charters of Connecticut (1662), 

Rhode Island (1663), and Hudson’s Bay Company (1670) 

were granted. The Navigation Act of 1660 marks the 

‘acceptance of the theory that the Colonies exist for the good 
of the Mother Country. 
(83) As a preparation for Parliamentary Government. 

(a) Charles chose his own ministers, but he took care to change 
them should they become obnoxious to the Parliament or the 
nation. He ruled through his ministers and thus took a 
step towards the establishment of ministerial instead of 
Kingly government. 

(b) The doctrine of the responsibility of ministers to Parliament 
as well as to the King was established by the impeach- 
ment of Danby. 

(c) The sormation of Parliamentary parties formed an efficient 
machinery by which Parliament gained strength to 
uphold the rights of Englishmen against the Crown. 


Summary of the reign of Charles IL 
]. 1660—1667. The Ministry of Clarendon. 


During the ministry of Clarendon we have to note :— 

(1) The marriage of Charles II. to Katherine of Portugal, important 
as (a) a step towards the establishment of Catholicism, being 
an alliance with a Catholic country; (6) an alliance with 
France against the Spanish Monarchy, thus sealing the 
downfall of Spain and marking the rise of a dangerous 
French Ascendency in Europe. : 

(2) The establishment of Anglicanism as the religion of England by a 
series of laws known as the ‘‘Clarendon Code,” viz. :—The 
Corporation Act, The Act of Uniformity, The Conventicle 
Act, The Five Mile Act. 

(5) The first war with the Dutch caused by trade rivalry and the 
desire of Charles to overthrow the government of De Witt 
and to establish that of his nephew, William of Orange. 
page appropriated, an important precedent. (See page 154 
(1), (b). : 
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II. 1667—1673. The Cabal and the Catholic Plot. 


On the fall of Clarendon, Charles chose for his advisers Clifford, 
Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale, the initials of whose 
names spell the words Cabal. Modern Cabinet Government is sometimes 
said to have had its origin in the Cabal; but, unlike the Cabinet, it did 
not act as a body, for the King took now the advice of one member and 
now of another, while he kept his plans concealed from the other members. 


The Cabal was representative of the King but not of the nation. It 
was the instrument by which Charles hoped to carry out his schemes and 
it could not have continued in power against his will, The Cabinet is 
representative of the House of Commons, and may, or may not, be in 
accord with the personal wishes of the Sovereign. 

The important events during this period are :— 

(1) Lhe Triple Alliance (1668), the work of Temple and De Witt, by 
which England, Holland and Sweden united to check France. 
Charles submitted to this policy as a means by which Holland 
would earn for herself the hatred of France and thus bring 
about her ruin. 

(2) The Catholic Plot. On Jan. 25, 1669, Charles declared himself 
to Clifford and other leading Catholics as a co-religionist and 
asked their advice as to the best means of establishing 
Catholicism in England. In 1670 he signed the famous 
secret Treaty of Dover with Louis XIV., by which, 
with French gold; he hoped to gain his ends. The same year 
he opened Parliament with Military pomp, an act significant 
of his desire to rule England, as Cromwell had done, by means 
of the Army. 

(3) The Second Dutch War, the result of the secret treaty of Dover. 


___ Charles alarmed the nation (1) by his Declaration of Indulgence which 
violated the law, and (2) by his abandonment of the Triple Alliance without 
sufficient cause shown. He was forced by Parliament to accept the Test 


Act, and for a time his plan for the establishment of Catholicism was 
abandoned. 


iI. 1673-1679. The Ministry of Danby. 
This period is important for :— 

(1) Lhe growing dread of Popery and French Ascendency by the nation. 

(2) Secret treaties between Louis and Charles. 

(3) Bribery of Parliament by France and Spain, both of whom were 
at war and anxious to prevent England taking the part of an 
opponent. 

(4) The important marriage of Mary to William of Orange. By the 
marriage of his niece Charles hoped (1) to gain popularity in 
England ; (2) to place England in a powerful position on the 
Continent as mediator of a general European peace. 


Having thus strengthened his position Charles hoped to get money from 
Parliament for the maintenance of an Army and with this army make 
himself independent of Parliament, But if this were his plan it failed, for 
Louis revealed to Parliament a secret treaty made with Charles and 
signed by Danby. Parliament impeached Danby, and Charles was forced 
to sacrifice his Minister. At this crisis England was distracted by the 
Popish panic caused partly by the danger in which Protestantism then 
stood on the Continent and partly by the danger which threatened it in 
England owing to the fact that the heir to the throne was a Catholic. As 


in the early days of Elizabeth, the Counter-Reformation seemed on the eve 
ef complete victory. 
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IV. 1679—1681. The Exelusion Bill Contest. 
This period is important for:— 

& The passing of the Habeas Corpus Act. 

2) The formation of the parties, Whigs and Tories. 

(3) The influence of Louis XIV. over Parliament, so that he has 

actually been called ‘‘the leader of the Opposition ”’ ! 
The split between the Whigs and the dread of civil war by the 

nation, resulted in the defeat of the Exclusion Bill, by which James II, 
would have been shut out from the succession; but it was Louis XIV. 
and not Charles that had won. 
V. 1681—1685. The Tory Reaction and Dependence on France. 


During the rest of his reign Charles was dependent on France. 


(1.) THE MINISTRY OF CLARENDON. 
1660—1667. 
4660.—The Convention, or First Parliament. 


Act of Indemnity and Oblivion grants pardon for political 
offences to all excepting the regicides. 

Settlement of the land by the Bill of Sales, by which sales 
made during the Commonwealth with the owner’s 
consent are confirmed. 

Settlement of the Royal Revenue (£1,200,000). Feudal 
tenures are abolished and the money for the King is 
raised by the Excise. 

The Navigation Act (cf. Navigation Act of 1651). 

(1) Importation or exportation of goods from British possessions 


was to be made only in English ships or in those belonging 
to British possessions. 


(2) Certain ‘‘euumerated goods” from the plantations were not 
to be exported to any part of the world until they had 
first been brought to England. 

A Council for Foreign Plantations is established to gain 
information as to the state of the Plantations, their 
government, grievances, commodities, trade; “to adopt 
means for rendering these dominions and England 
mutually helpful;” ‘to bring them into a more uniform 
government ;” to see to the execution of the Navigation 
Act, etc. , 

Trial of the Regicides : important for Bridgeman’s assertion 
of the responsibility of Ministers and the immunity of 
the King. 

Disbandment of the Army. 

Dissolution of the Convention Parliament. 

1661.— Venner’s Plot against the Government enables the King to 
retain two regiments (nucleus for a standing army). 

The Savoy Conference: a meeting of the bishops with the 
leading Presbyterian clergy. No result. 
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The Cavalier (on account of its loyalty), or Pensionary (on 
account of the bribes its members received, or the Long 
Parliament of the Restoration, the second Parliament, 
in its first year arranged for :— 

{1) Restoration of the Royal Prerogatives, e.g., King is given control 

of the land and sea forces. ‘ 

(2) Settlement of Religion begun by the Corporation Act. 
Members of a Corporation mus 

(a) renounce the Solemn League and Covenant; 

(6) take an oath that armed resistance to the King is unlawful; 

(c) take the Sacrament according to the rites of the Church 
of England once every year. (Corporations returned 
members to Parliament, and this Act was a blow to the 
power of the Presbyterians). (See 1606 and 1673.) 

(3) Settlement of Ireland. An attempt was made to satisfy the 
claims of Protestants and Catholics to the land, but the 
Protestants gained two-thirds of the whole. 

(4) Settlement of Scotland. Episcopacy was restored. Argyll, the 
leader of the Presbyterians, was executed. 


1662.—The Act of Uniformity (see 1559). 
(1) The use of the Revised Prayer Book and ordination by an 
Anglican bishop made compulsory on all ministers of religion. 
(2) All clergymen, University teachers, schoolmasters and tutors 
were to take the oath prescribed by the Corporation Act. 
Results :—(1) Resignation of 2,000 clergymen. 
(2) Severance of the Church of England from connection 
with all other Protestant bodies. 


The Act of Settlement. 

On complaint of the Overseers, the Justices were empowered, 
within 40 days of any person coming to a parish, to order him 
back to the place of his birth or where he had been last settled, 
unless he could give security that he would not become chargeable. 


Marriage of Charles to Katherine of Portugal. 
Marriage treaty :— 

(1) Portugal gave England a) Tangier and Bombay, (b) free- 
dom of commerce in Brazil and ER. Indies, (c) religious 
liberty for English subjects in all Portuguese territories, 
and (d) £500,000. 

(2) Charles promised to help Portugal against Spain with 3,000 
men, 1,000 horse and 8 frigates. Louis XIV. had in 
1659 made peace with Spain, but secretly he continued 
to help Portugal in her struggle against Spain. The 
Anglo-Portuguese Treaty was therefore also an Anglo- 
French agreement. 

Results of the marriage :— 
G} Alliance of England and France (enemy of Spain). 
2) Increase of English trade. 

Execution of Sir Henry Vane 

Sale of Dunkirk to France. 

1663.—Request of Charles to be allowed to relax the severity of 

the Act of Uniformity is refused by Parliament. 

Archbishop Sheldon surrenders the right of taxation 
hitherto held by Convocation. 
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1664.—Repeal of the Triennial Act of 1641 (see 1694). 
Conventicle Act forbidding all religious meetings but those 
of the Anglican Church. 
Hostilities break out between the English and Dutch in the 
Colonies without formal declaration of war. Capture 
of New Amsterdam (New York) from the Dutch. 


1665.—First Dutch War: caused by trade rivalry—(items 
prefixed by mm). 
—June 3.  JBattle of Lowestoft. Defeat of the Dutch 
under Tromp. 
The Plague of London begins Dec., 1664: at its height, Sept. 
Five Mile Act forbidding Noncomformist ministers to teach 
in schools or live within five miles of a corporate town. 


1666.—Louis XIV., in accordance with an earlier treaty, helps the 
Dutch, and declares war on England. 
=Sea fight of four days off the Dunes. Ruyter and Tromp 
against Monk: indecisive. 
==Battle of Aug. 4: off Norfolk. Ruyter defeated by Monk. 
= English destroy the Dutch merchant fleet nearthe Zuyder Zee. 
Sept. 2—6. The fire of London. 


1667.— First Secret Treaty between Charles and Louis (see 1670), 

{1) Louis promised to withdraw from helping the Dutch. 

(2) Charles promised not to interfere with Louis in the latter’s 
attempt on the Spanish Netherlands. 

= lhe Dutch enter the Medway and burn the English 

shipping. 

=The Treaty of Breda ending first Dutch War (July). 

(i.) Between Hngland and Holland :— 
(1) Both nations were to retain their conquests. England kept 

New York ; Holland, Surinam and Poleroon. 


(2) Relaxation of the Navigation Act. Dutch vessels allowed 
to bring Dutch, German and Flemish goods into English 


orts. 
(ii.) Between Gigland and France :— 
France restored St. Christopher and gave up Antigua and 
Montserrat. 
England restored Acadia. 
Louis XIV. makes war on Spain (May) for the posses- ] 
sion of the Spanish Low Countries. Era of 


French ageression begins. 
The fall of Clarendon. 


Clarendon was unpopular with :— 
(1) Parliament, because he resisted the demand that account 
should be given of money granted to the King. 
(2) The King, because (a) he was opposed to toleration; (6) he 
condemned laxity of life. 
(3) The Nonconformists, because of his “ Code ” (see p. 141). 
- (4) The nation as a whole, because of the loss of Dunkirk and 
the burning of our ships by the Dutch. 
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(II.) THE CABAL AND THE CATHOLIC PLOT. 
1667—1673. 
1668.—The Triple Alliance. England, Holland and Sweden 
against France (the work of Sir William Temple and 
De Witt), resulting in— 
The Treaty of Aiz-la-Chapelle. Louis makes peace with 
Spain, by which he gains a strong northern frontier but 
is stopped for a time from further acquisition. 
1669.—The case of Skinner (from the spring of 1668 to 1670). 
This was a quarrel between the two Houses on the claim of the 
Lords to original jurisdiction; the dispute was not settled, but 
the Lords have never reasserted their claim. 
Jan. 25th. Charles becomes a convert to Roman Catholicism. 
1670.— Charles opens Pariiament with military pomp. 
The Secret Treaty of Dover (second secret treaty between 
Charles and Louis) ; (refer to 1667 and 1675). 


(1) Charles was to help Louis in the war against the Dutch. 
(2) Charles was to receive £150,000 at once, and as long as the war 
lasted £225,000 a year. 
(3) At the close of the war Charles was to have Walcheren, Sluys 
and Cadsands, 
(4) When convenient Charles was to declare himself a Roman 
Catholic. 
(Clause (4) was known by Clifford and Arlington only.) 
The second Conventicle Act renewing and enlarging the 
first (see 1664). 
Bushell’s Case establishes the independence of the J ury. 
1671.—Quarrel between the Lords and the Commons on the claim 
of the former to alter money bills. 
The Commons maintain their ground. 
1672.—The Stop of the Exchequer, v.e., Charles refuses to re-pay 
the principal of the sums he had borrowed, and reduces 
the interest from 12 to 6 per cent. (see 1693 for institu- 
tion of National Debt). Result: great distress. 
Declaration of Indulgence, suspending laws against 
Nonconformists (Protestants and Romanists). 
Ashley, who supported the Declaration, is made Earl of 
Shaftesbury. 


Second Dutch War (items prefived by =). 
Alleged cause = neglect of Dutch Admiral to yield honours 
of the flag to an English yacht. 
French invade Holland.] 
Sea fight of Southwold Bay. French and English fleets 
against the Dutch, who gain the advantage. 
The Dutch cut their dykes. French invasion by land 
and sea is foiled, 
Riots in Holland and murder of De Witt. 
William of Orange becomes Stadtholder, 
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1673.—Parliament forces Charles to cancel the Declaration of Indul- 
gence and to pass the Test Act, ordering all holding 
office under the Crown to (1) take the Sacrament according 
to the Anglican rite, and (2) make a declaration against 
transubstantiation. (See 1661, 1678, and 1828.) 


Result :—Resignation by James, Duke of York, of his post of 
Admiral and by Clifford of his post of Treasurer. 


(III.) THE MINISTRY OF DANBY. 
1673—1679. 


Danby is made Treasurer (a return to the policy of 
Clarendon). Shaftesbury, who has supported the Test 
Act, is dismissed, and he joins the Opposition as leader 
of the Anti-Catholics. 

Battle of the Texel. A drawn fight of the English and 
French against the Dutch. 

1674.—Parliamentary attack on Lauderdale, Buckingham and 

Arlington. 


The Treaty of London ends the second Dutch war. 


(1) Holland acknowledged the supremacy of England upon the sea 
north of Cape Finisterre; agreed to pay 800,000 crowns 
and to grant ingland her conquests outside Europe. 

(2) The disputes between the rival East India Companies were to 
be settled by arbitration. 

(3) Charles promised not to help the enemies of Holland. 

1675.—The Non-resisting Test. All M.P.’s and officials were to 
take an oath to attempt no alteration in the government 
of Church or State. 

Object :—To drive the Catholic Lords from the Upper House and 
the Presbyterians from the Lower. Owing to a dispute 
between the two Houses the test never reached the 
Commons. 


Third Secret Treaty between Charles and Louis (refer to 
1670 and 1676). 


Should Parliament make its money grant dependent upon a 
breach with France, Louis promised, in return for its dissolution, 
to grant Charles £100,000 a year. 

Prorogation of Parliament for fifteen months. 
1676.—Fourth Secret Treaty between Charles and Louis (refer to 
1675 and 1677). 

In return for his subsidy Charles promised not to make any 
engagement with another Power without the consent of Louis. 
The Commons, in answer to Charles’ demands for money 

to strengthen his foreign alliances, refuse to make a 
grant until they know what these alliances are. Charles 
refuses to admit the claim of Parliament to control 
foreign policy. 
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1677.— Fifth Secret Agreement of Charles and Louts (refer to 


1676 and 1678). 
In return for £1,600,000 Charles promised that there should 
be no Parliament till May, 1678. 
Marriage of William of Orange to Mary, the daughter 
of James, Duke of York. 


Charles hoped by this means to get the help of William against 
the Shaftesbury opposition in Parliament. The marriage is impor- 
tant as marking the end of hostility to Holland. 

In Scotland, Lauderdale, by means of the “Highland 
Host,” begins the suppression of the Covenanters. 


4678.—Treaty signed between England and Holland to force 


France to make peace with the Dutch. 
Sixth Secret Treaty between Charles and Lowis (refer to 1677). 
In return for a subsidy of 6,000,000 livres for three years, 
Charles promised to use his influence to secure a favourable peace 
for France ; if unsuccessful he was to recall his troops from Holland 
and prorogue Parliament for four months. 
‘The Peace of Nimwegen ends the war between France | 
and Holland. 


Louis is at the height of his glory. He gained Franche 

Comté and a number of fortresses on the north frontier which 
were formerly Spanish. 

The Popish Plot invented by Titus Oates: Charles was 
to be murdered and James put on the throne. 

The “Disabling Act,” to prevent Catholics sitting in 
Parliament (refer to 1673 and 1700). 

Louis reveals the Sixth Secret Treaty to Parliament. 
Result—Impeachment of Danby. 


1679.—Dissolution of Parliament to save Danby. 


(IV.) THE EXCLUSION BILL CONTEST, 
1679—1681. 


1679.—The Third, or, Habeas Corpus Parliament. 


(1) Renewal of Danby’s impeachment establishes the doctrine of 
ministerial responsibility. 

(2) Sir William Temple’s form of Government. The Privy Council 
was to number 30 members (15 Ministers of the Crown and 
15 other important Lords and Commoners), drawn from the 
Court and the Opposition Parties, by whose advice the King 
was to act. Shaftesbury was made President. The number 
of counsellors was too large, and the power fell into the hands 
of four Ministers—Sunderland, Temple, Essex and Halifax. 

(3) The Exclusion Bill brought forward by Shaftesbury to prevent 
the accession of James, Duke of York, to the throne. 

(4) The Habeas Corpus Act, to secure speedy trial, put an end 
to the ways by which the Crown had retained persons in 
prison by delaying the date of trial. 
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1679.—Parliament prorogued (afterwards dissolved) to prevent the 
passing of the Exclusion Bill (May 27). 

Murder of Archbishop Sharp in Scotland (May 3) in revenge 
for Lauderdale’s persecution (1677), and the rising of 
the Covenanters. 

Battle of Bothwell Brig. Defeat of the Covenanters by 
Monmouth. 

The Fourth, or, Exclusion Bill Parliament, elected but 
not allowed to meet this year. 

1680.—Origin of the names ‘‘ Whigs” and ‘‘ Tories.” 

Shaftesbury’s party petition the King to allow the meeting of 
Parliament, his opponents send the king petitions expressing their 
abhorrence at the conduct of Shaftesbury in attempting to force the 
King to summon Parliament. The two parties are therefore called 
Petitioners and Abhorrers. 

The Petitioners are called Whigs from Whigamore, the popular 
name of the Covenanters in W. Scotland, so called from ‘‘ Whiggam,”’ 
the cry with which they were accustomed to cheer oP their horses. 
The Abhorrers are nick-named TYorzes after the wild Irish. 
Parliament meets. The Exclusion Bill is passed by the 

Commons but rejected by the Lords through the influence 
of Halifax. 

Execution of Lord Stafford, the last victim of the panic 
raised by Titus Oates. 

Lassalle, a Frenchman, reached the mouth of the 
Mississippi and was entrusted by Louis XIV. to 
found a colony there. 

1684.—Dissolution of Parliament. 

The Fifth, or, Oxford Parliament. 

The Whigs go to Parliament armed. Fear of Civil War 
alarms the nation more than that of a Popish successor 
to the throne. 

The Exclusion Bill is again brought forward. 

Charles dissolves Parliament. 

(V.) THE TORY RE-ACTION AND DEPENDENCE ON FRANCE. 
1681—1685. 

1681.—Shaftesbury is accused of High Treason, but acquitted. 

1682.—Grant of land (Pennsylvania) is made to William Penn. 

Flight of Shaftesbury to Holland. 

1683.—Death of Shaftesbury. 

Charles remodels the Corporation of London and other 
cities (1683-4) so as to secure a Tory Government. 

The Rye House Plot to assassinate Charles and James on 
their return from Newmarket. 

The Whig Combination (Monmouth, Essex, Russell, &c.) to 
force Charles to summon a Parliament. 

Execution of Russell followed by that of Algernon Sidney. 

1685.—Death of Charles II. 
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JAMES II., 1685—1688. 
Married, 1661, Anne Hyde; 1673, Mary of Modena. 


James II. had, as Lord High Admiral, won a reputation for courage 
and ability. He was stern and unbending, and in his treatment of his 
enemies (e.g., Monmouth and the Scotch Covenanters) cruel. He wished 
to make himself despotic and England Roman Catholic. This he hoped to 
accomplish by the exercise of the dispensing power, for the increased use of 
which Royal prerogative he relied for support on the Church and the 
Army. At the time of his accession the nation was strongly Royalist, the 
result of the scare caused by the threat of civil war (see page 143). But 
James both over-rated the sentiment of loyalty and dread of civil strife in 
his subjects and under-rated their strong Protestantism and attachment to 
law. Like his father, he never realised the need an English Sovereign has 
of popular support. In spite of her advocacy of passive obedience, the 
Church turned against him when it became clear that he did not intend to 
maintain her exclusive privileges or her Protestant character, while his 
disregard for law alienated even those who would have immediately 
fenepted by the illegal suspension of oppressive laws. His army which, 
in spite of popular feeling, he had largely increased, he offended by 
officering it with Roman Catholics and pes over Irish soldiers. Thus, 
when the Church led the revolt against him, he was unable to rely upon 
his army and was obliged to flee before William. 


(L) THE TORY RE-ACTION. 


1685.—James levies taxes without Parliamentary grant. 
Punishment of Titus Oates and his accomplice, Dangerfield, 
for perjury, and of Baxter, a Presbyterian clergyman, for 
his opinions. 

Parliament meets and grants the King a revenue of 
£1,900,000 for life, but refuses to repeal the Test Act. 
Insurrection of Argyll against the Government in Scotland, 

and his execution. 
Insurrection of Monmouth in the West of England. 
Battle of Sedgemoor : defeat of Monmouth ; his execution. 
Kirke’s “ Lambs” subdue the West. 
“The Bloody Assize” is held by Judge Jeffreys. 
Result of the insurrections is the strengthening of James’ 
power. 
[eee of the Edict of Nantes (which had given 
toleration to the Huguenots) by Louis XIV. (1598). ] 
Results :—(1) The aiarm of Protestant Europe. 


(2) The weakening of France by the expulsion of a 
great number of her industrial middle class. 


(3) The gain of England by the settlement of skilled 
silkworkers. 

James violates the Test Act by appointing Roman Catholics 

as officers in the army. Halifax is dismissed for 

protesting. Parliament is prorogued for the same reason. 
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(1.) JAMES AND THE DISPENSING POWER. 
1686—1688. 


1686.— The case of Sir Edward Hales. The judges decide that 

the King can dispense with the law. 

Appointment of a new Ecclesiastical Commission by James, 
in virtue of his dispensing power, to Romanise the 
Church and the Universities (refer to 1641). 

Suspension of Compton, Bishop of London. 

Establishment of a camp at Hounslow, to overawe London. 

Massey, a Roman Catholic, is made Dean of Christ Church, 


Oxford. 
ormation of the League of Augsburg against 
Louis XIV. 


1687.—Declaration of Indulgence, suspending all laws against 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters. 
Expulsion of the Fellows of Magdalen College, Oxford, for 
refusing to elect a Roman Catholic as President. 
Dissolution of Parliament and attempt to gain a subservient 
Parliament by— 
(1) The re-modelling of the Corporations. 
1688.—(2) The second Declaration of Indulgence (ordered to 
be read in the Churches) to win the Dissenters. 
Petition of the Seven Bishops against the Indulgence :— 


Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Bishops Ken, of 
Bath and Wells, White, of Peterborough, Lloyd, of St. Asaph, 
Trelawney, of Bristol, Lake, of Chichester, and Turner, of Ely. 


Birth of Prince James (afterwards the Old Pretender). 

Trial and acquittal of the Bishops. 

Invitation to William of Orange, signed by Devonshire, 
Shrewsbury, Danby, Lumley, Compton, Russell and 
Sidney. 

[Sept. Louis XIV. declares war on the Empire. ] 

Nov. 5th, The Landing of William at Torbay. 

The desertion of the Army and of Princess Anne to William. 

Pet declares war on the United Provinces and a 
the Palatinate. 

ec. 23rd. The flight of James to the court of Louis XIV. 
4689.—The Convention meets. The Commons declare the 
throne to be vacant for two reasons :— 

(1) That James had broken the “original contract” 
between King and people, and had ‘“ violated 
the fundamental laws” (Whig view). 

(2) That James by his flight had abdicated (Tory view). 

The Convention offers the throne to William and Mary 
jointly, together with the “Declaration of Right.” 
(See “Bill of Rights.”) 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY SETTLEMENT, 
INVOLVING ENGLAND IN TWO WARS WITH FRANCE. 
1689-1714. 


The Revolution was a movement in favour of liberty, as 
against the absolute pretensions of the Stuart Kings who favoured 
Catholicism and were supported by France. It resulted in :— 


(1) The supremacy of law over Sovereign and subject, 
discrediting the theory of the Divine Right of Kings. 


(2) The development of modern Parliamentary Government. 
The present English constitution is characterised by 
a) the dependence of the Cabinet upon Parliament; 
the collective responsibility of the Cabinet; (c) the 
reversal of the old relations between the King and 
Cabinet, so that to-day instead of the Sovereign 
ruling through his ministers, the ministers rule by 
means of the Sovereign. The Revolution of 1688 
made Parliament a permanent organ in the machinery 
of Government, and thus made possible the develop- 
ment of the modern system, which since the Reform 
Act of 1832 has been regarded as constitutional. 


{3) Opposition to France throughout the eighteenth century, 
First, as the supporter of absolutism ; 
Second, as our rival in the New World. 


(4) Maritime greatness helped forward by our temporary 
union with Holland, a maritime Power. 


(5) Religious Toleration. The increased opposition to Popery, 
consequent on the conduct of the Stuarts, resulted in 
drawing Protestant churches closer together and the 
adoption of the principle that the State has no right to 
interfere with the religious opinions of its subjects 
unless they are proved to have injurious import. 


(6) The Scotch and Irish Revolutions. 


England and Scotland became Great Britain, and thus England 
was saved from danger from her Northern neighbour, while 
Scotland was enabled to enlarge her trade, hitherto impossible 
owing to her poverty and English jealousy. 


In Ireland a penal code was passed, and the unjust treatment 
of the island did much to create the Irish question of to-day 
(of. 1536, 1558, 1611, and page 139). 
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WILLIAM III. AND MARY. 1689—1694, 
WILLIAM III. 1689—1702. 


William III. had become Stadtholder of Holland in 1672, and had 
waged a war (1672—1678) against Louis XIV. which had saved his country 
from French conquest. In the cause of Protestantism and civil liberty he 
pleved a similar part in English history and might well be called the 

eliverer. He was the great-grandchild of William the Silent, the founder 
of the Dutch Republic, and was by birth half an Englishman (see Table). 


William the Silent 


Py psuites 
Charles I. Frederick Henry 
| | 
James II. Mary = William IL 
| 


| 
Mary = William III. 


By his marriage with Mary, the daughter of James II., he was yet further 
identified with England. In religion he was a Calvinistic Protestant, 
while Mary was an Anglican, and thus England, in placing them on the 
throne, had Sovereigns who, unlike the other Stuarts, were neither by birth 
nor marriage closely connected with a Catholic dynasty. The strength of 
William’s character is seen in his patience, courage and magnanimity. 
His fondness for Holland and his reserved manners made him unpopular 
with his English subjects ; but yet to him England owes her modern great- 
ness as ‘the Mother of Free States.” 


His reign falls into two parts :— 


(1) 1689—1697, The War of the Grand Alliance. 


(2) 1697—1702. The preparation for the War of the 
Spanish Succession. 


The causes of the War of the Grand Alliance :— 


(1) The aggressions of Louis XIV. threatened the liberties of 
European States, in consequence of which Holland, Spain, 
Brandenburg, Savoy and the Empire banded themselves 
together under the leadership of William III. against 
France. 


(2) The support given by Lows XIV. to James, which meant the 
determination of the French King to make England sub- 
servient to him as she had been under the later Stuarts. 


The triumph of Louis over the Grand Alliance would have resulted in 
the extinction of Protestantism, the establishment of a French despotism 
over Western Europe and the expansion of France in the New World to 
the exclusion of other Powers. 


The war was, therefore, one for liberty, whether religious, 
civil or commercial. It was waged in Ireland up to 1691, in Scotland 
only in 1689, in North America, on the sea and on the Continent. 
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1689.—The First Parliament (the late Convention is declared a 
Parliament). 


Formation of William’s first ministry, in which the leading 
ministers were :— 


Danby (soon after created 
Marquis of Caermarthen) = President of the Council. 


Halifax (“the Trimmer”) = Lord Keeper of Privy Seal. 
Nottingham (a Tory) = Secretary of State. 
Shrewsbury (Whig) = s =, 


Godolphin = Third Lord of the Treasury. 


Foreign affairs were managed by William, helped by 
Heinsius, Pensionary of Holland. 


Settlement effected by Parliament of :— 
(1) The Royal Revenue. 


(a) The peace revenue was settled at £1,200,000 a year, 
of which part (the Civil List) was set apart for the 
support of the Royal Household and payment of 

‘ civil officers and pensions. 


(6) The first instance of appropriation of supplies was in 
1353, for the war against Scotland. Other 
instances occurred in 1377, 1404, 1624, 1641 and 
1665. Since the Revolution the Appropriation 
Act passed every Session forbids the Lords of the 
‘Treasury to use public money for any other 
purpose than that for which it was granted. 


(2) The Allegiance of Subjects. Oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy to William and Mary were demanded from 
all holders of office in Church and State. 


Result.—The formation of the Non-juror party 
composed of clergymen headed by Sancroft, who, while 
they had resisted James II., refused to acknowledge 
William ITI. 


(3) The Army, by the Mutiny Act (For .the illegality of a 
standing Army, see the Bill of Rights, clause 6.) By the 
passing of the Mutiny Act every year Parliament allows 
the Crown to maintain courts martial and thus legalises 
the existence of a standing army. 


(4) Religion by the Toleration Act. (May 24.) Persons who 
had taken the oaths of allegiance and supremacy were 
exempted from fines for non-attendance at Church. 
Relief was thus afforded to Protestant Non-Conformists, 
but not to Catholics or to Unitarians, (Refer to 1727 
for yearly Act of indemnity). 


(5) Law. Parliament made the Declaration of Right into a 
Statute. (Oct.) 
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The Bill of Rights. 


(The Third Great Charter of Liberties: refer to Magna Carta 
and Petition of Right.) 


(i.) A Pre-capitulation of the illegal acts of James IL, 
and assertion of the vacancy of the throne 
owing to the abdication of James. 

(ii.) A declaration of the “true, ancient and indubitable 
rights of the people of this realm.” 

(1) The power of suspending laws without consent of Parliament 
is illegal. 
(2) The dipencias power as exercised of late is illegal. 
(3) The Keclesiastical Commission Court and similar courts are 
illegal. 
(4) The levying of money without consent of Parliament is 
eeal 
(5) Subjects have the right to present petitions to the Sovereign. 
(6) A standing army in time of peace is illegal (new). 
(7) Protestant subjects may have arms. 
(8) Elections of members of Parliament ought to be free. 
(9) Debates in Parliament ought to be free. 
(10) Excessive bail, excessive fines and cruel and unusual punish- 
ments should not be imposed. 
(11) Jurors should be duly impanelled, and in cases of trials for 
high treason should be freeholders. . 
(12) Conviction of an offence is necessary for the forfeiture of an 
estate. 
(13) Parliament should be held frequently. 
(iii.) The Settlement of the Succession. 
(1) The throne was settled on :— 
(a) William and Mary. 

(3 The children of Mary, and in default of issue, 

(c 3 », Princess Anne, and in default of issue, 
(d) AS », William. 

(2) Papists are declared incapable of succeeding to the English 
rone. 

(iv.) Oath to be taken by all place holders, instead of the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, renouncing the Counter 
Reformation doctrine that a heretic cannot rule, 


Settlement of Scotland. 
By ( The Claim of Right, similar to the Bill of Rights (May) ; 
2) The disbandment of the Highlanders, following the death of 
Dundee, their leader, after his victory over Mackay at 
Killiecrankie. (July.) 

In Ireland, Tyrconnel holds out for James, who lands at 
Kinsale in March. 

James holds a Parliament at Dublin and repeals the Act of 
Settlement of 1662, issues bad money and passes an Act 
of Attainder. 

May 17. England declares war on France, which lasts 
till 1697, and joins the Grand Alliance formed by 
William against France between Holland, the Empire 
and England. 
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(Items relating to the War prefixed by a —) 


—July 28. Siege of Londonderry is raised by Kirke, 
William’s general. 

—Aug. 1. Defeat of the Irish at Newton Butler, near 
Enniskillen, by Wolseley. 

De Frontenac is appointed by Louis XIV. as Governor of 

Canada, with orders to attack New York and Albany 
| on the Hudson River. ; 
1690.—Dissolution of the first Parliament and meeting of the 
second with a Tory majority. 

An Act of Grace is passed, granting pardon to political 
offenders. 

=The King of Spain (June 6) and the Duke of Savoy 
(Oct. 20) join the Grand Alliance against France. 

June 30. The Battle of Beachy Head. The English under 
Herbert, Lord Torrington, are defeated by the French. 

=July 1. The Battle of the Boyne. William defeats 
James. Flight of James to France. 

William and Marlborough subdue South Ireland. Russell 
is made Admiral in place of Torrington. 

War breaks out between the English and French settlers in 
America, and Port Royal in Acadia (French) is captured 
by the English. 

— Codrington drives the French out of St.Kitts(St.Christopher) 

East India Company establishes itself at Calcutta, where, 
in 1696, it builds Fort William. 


1691.—Trial and conviction of Preston for plotting against the 


Government. 
Ginkell = commander of William’s troops in Ireland. 
St. Ruth, 
Tyrconnel, =commanders of James’ troops in Ireland. 


and Sarsfield 
Ginkell takes Athlone. 
—Battle of Aughrim. St. Ruth is defeated and slain. 
Capitulation of Limerick. 


(2) Military Treaty. All Irish officers and soldiers wishing to 
leave Ireland were to be taken by English ships to France. 
(Ten thousand went, and were formed into the Irish Brigade 
in the service of the French King). 


(6) Civil Treaty. Irish Roman Catholics (1) were to have the same 
privileges of religion as they had enjoyed in the reign of 
Charles TI. ; (2) might bear arms and enter professions ; 
(3) were to receive a pardon from William and Mary for past 
volitical offences, 
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1692.—Dismissal of Marlborough from his offices on suspicion of 
treason. 

Massacre of Glencoe. 

Parliament declares Fuller an imposter. 

= Preparation for the Invasionof England by Louis and James. 

Declaration of James as to his intentions in England unites 

all Englishmen against him. 

=May 19. Battle of La Hogue: destruction of the French 
fleet by the English under Russell. England gains 
the supremacy of the seas, and danger of a French 
invasion is therefore over. 

=The French take Namur. 

= Batile of Steinkirk. William is defeated, but he prevents 
the French reaching Brussels. 
Re-organisation of the land tax. 

Severe laws are passed against the Roman Catholics by 
the Irish Parliament, the representative of a majority 
in Ireland. William is unable to maintain the Civil 
Treaty of Limerick, and that city is consequently 
Whigs (Somers, Russell, Montague and Wharton) are 
known as the “ Junto.” 

Somers is made Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal. 

==Capture of the greater part of the Smyrna Fleet (English 
and Dutch merchantmen) by the French. 
=Defeat of William at Landen (or Neerwinden). 
=The English recover the possession of three forts taken by 
the French from the Hudson Bay Company. 
4694.—Establishment of the Bank of England. 

A loan was obtained from certain capitalists and they in return 
were formed into a banking Company with the right to ‘“‘trade solely 
in bills of exchange, bullion, and forfeited pledges.” The interest 
on the sum borrowed by Government was secured to them on the 
taxes. The Bank was a great support to William’s Government. 
Paterson, a Scotchman, was its originator. 

==lnglish expedition against Brest fails. 

==Huys is recaptured from the French, whohad takenitin 1693 
«=Capture of the Hudson Bay Forts by the French. 

= Repulse of the French and attack on Jamaica. 

The Triennial Act. 

Refer to First Triennial Act, 1641, which was repealed in 1664, 
except the provision that Parliament must meet at least once in 
three years. Jn 1694 the First Act was renewed and remained in 
force till 1716. 

The death of Mary. 
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1695.—Revelation of the corruption of Members of Parliament. 
Caermarthen (formerly Danby and now the Duke of 
Leeds) is forced to retire. 
An Act is passed to check bribery at elections. 
Censorship of the Press is abandoned. 

The Censorship of the Press from being in the hands of the 
Church passed at the Reformation to the State and was regulated 
by the Star Chamber till 1641. Under the Commonwealth, 
Committees to regulate the Censorship were appointed. In 1662, 
the Licensing Act was passed and renewed at intervals till 1695. 
The Press still remained hampered by restrictions, owing to strained 
interpretations of the Law of Libel, and after 1712 by the Stamp 
Act. 


Repeal by the Irish Parliament of the Acts of the Parliament 

of James II. 
= William takes Namur. 
The French recapture Acadia (refer to 1690). 

Dissolution of the second Parliament. 

Nov. Meeting of the third Parliament. (Whig majority. ) 

1696.—The Treason Act enacts that the oaths of two witnesses 
were necessary for an indictment on the charge of 
treason (see 1571). 

Discovery of the plot of Sir George Barclay for the assascina- 
tion of William, and of a plan of the Duke of Berwick, 
natural son of James II., for the invasion of England. 

Formation of an association for the protection of Wvilliam 
and the Protestant succession. 

Failure of the Land Bank alienates the country gentry from 
the Government. 

Issue of a New Coinage under the direction of Sir Isaac 
Newton, the Great Mathematician and the Master of 
the Mint. 

Penal Act, excluding Roman Catholics from the Irish 
Parliament (¢f. 1692 and refer to 1829). 

Retirement of Godolphin. The Cabinet is wholly Whig. 

=) The Duke of Savoy makes peace with France, and Italy 
is declared neutral. 
~The English recover the Hudson Bay forts. 
1697.—Execution of Sir John Fenwick for treason. 
--The Treaties of Ryswick = four treaties. 


(i.) Between France and Great Britain. 
3 Mutual restoration of conquests made in America. 
2) Recognition by Louis XIV. of William as King of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 
(3) Mutual promise not to encourage each the other’s 
discontented subjects. 
(ii.) Between France and Holland. 
1) Commercial advantages ceded to Holland. 
2) Restoration of Pondicherry by Holland to France, 
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(iii.) Between France and Spain. 
Restoration of conquests by France to Spain. 
(iv.) Between France and Germany. 
(1) Restoration of conquests, with the exception of Alsace, 
by France. 
(2) Maintenance of the Roman Catholic religion in the 
restored territories. 


Results of the War of the Grand Alliance. 


(1) On France. 

(a) Impoverishment on account of heavy taxation, 

(6) The weakening of society by the formation of a class of 
professional soldiers whose interests were distinct from 
those of the nation. 

(c) A legacy of irritation with Germany on account of the 
retention of Alsace by France. 


(2) On England. 
(a) Safety front invasion. 
(b) Recognition by Europe of England as the leader against 
French aggression. 
(3) To Europe generally the close of the war secured a rest in 
which to prepare for the struggle which would break 
out on the death of the King of Spain. 


(Il.) THE PREPARATION FOR THE WAR OF THE 
SPANISH SUCCESSION. 


1698—1702. 


The Treaty of Ryswick was little more than a truce in the great 
struggle waged by France for supremacy. The exhaustion of France and 
the need to prepare for a yet greater effort had forced Louis to sign the 
peace. ‘This effort was to be for the throne of Spain, which Louis intended 
to claim for his grandson on the death of the Spanish King, Charles II. 
In 1697 Charles was a dying man and he was leaving no direct heir. The 
possible claimants were:— 

(1) His grand-nephew, Philip, grandson of Louis XTV., whom Louis, 
knowing he would meet with opposition to any scheme which 
would mean the union of Spain and France under one Sovereign, 
had substituted for Louis the Dauphin. The right of Philip 
was, however, barred by the solemn renunciation to any claim 
on the Spanish throne made by his grandmother, Maria Theresa, 
the sister of Charles I., on her marriage with Louis XIV., and 
its confirmation by the Spanish Parliament or Cortes. 

(2) His grand-nephew, Joseph, the Hlectoral Prince, whose right was also 
barred by the renunciation made by his grandmother, sister of 
Charles II., similar to that made by Maria Theresa. This 
renunciation had not been confirmed by the Cortes, and was not 
considered so binding. 

(3) The Archduke Charles, son of the Emperor Leopold. Leopold was 
the first cousin of Charles, and no renunciation on his part or on 
that of his mother invalidated his claim. But he knew that 
Europe would not be likely to allow him, the Emperor, to rule the 
large inheritance of Spain, and he, therefore, proposed that his 
younger son, the Archduke Charles, should be substituted for him. 

During the next few years European fe oens were occupying their 
minds with schemes for the partitioning of the vast Spanish dominions. 
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1698.—Grant of a Charter to “the English Company trading to the 
East Indies.” 

(Aug.) News of the exploits of Captain Kidd, who, sailing with 
a Commission to put down piracy, had turned pirate, reactes 
England. 

First Partition Treaty (Oct. 11) between England, 
Holland and France. 

Spain, the Indies and the Netherlands to the Electoral Prince. 

Guipuscoa and the Sicilies to Philip of France. 

Milan to the Archduke Charles. 

This was a secret agreement entered into by William without 
the knowledge of all his ministers, and this is important in the 
history of the evolution of the Cabinet from the Privy Council 
[see page 152, and cf. 1701, Act of Settlement (7)]. 

Fourth Parliament of William. 

Formation of the Country Party, nominal Whigs and 
extreme Tories, in opposition to the Crown. 

Parliament votes for the reduction of the army. 

William threatens to leave England. 

1699.—Death of the Electoral Prince. (Jan.) 

Dismissal of William’s Dutch guards. 

Attack on Russell, Lord Orford, for his naval administra- 
tion, resulting in breaking up the Whig Ministry. 

The Commons “ tack ” to a Money Bill a clause appointing 
a Commission to enquire into the disposal of Irish lands. 

Failure of the Darien Scheme. 

This Scottish enterprise for the colonisation of the isthmus 
of Panama, failed, owing to (1) climate; (2) opposition of the 
Spaniards who were in possession ;. (3) English and Dutch opposition. 

1700.—Second Partition Treaty. (March 25.) 

Spain, the Indies and the Netherlands to the Archduke Charles. 

Milan and the two Sicilies, to be ultimately exchanged for 

Lorraine, to France. 

Parliamentary attack on Somers for complicity with Kidd 
and his share in the Partition Treaty. 

Exploration of the north-east coast of Australia by Dampier. 

The Resumption Bill, by which forfeited land in Ireland 
was to be placed in the hands of trustees. 

The Lords reject the Bill, which is then “‘ tacked” by the 
Commons to a Bill of Supply, which the Upper House could only 
accept or reject. William interferes and the Lords give way. 

A new Penal Law against Roman Catholics is passed for 
the purpose of expelling Catholic landed proprictors 
from their estates (see 1678 and 1778). 

Death of the Duke of Gloucester, last surviving child of the 
Princess Anne. (July 29.) 

Death of Charles II. of Spain, who leaves ali his domin- 
| tons to Philip of France, grandson of the French King. 
Louis XLV. accepts the Spanish Empire for his grandson. 
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1700.—William is forced to accept a Tory Ministry, 
1701.—ffth Parliament (a Tory majority). 

The Act of Settlement or Succession Act. Its principal 


provisions were :— 


(i.) The settlement of the throne after the death of Anne on Sophia, 
Electress of Hanover, and her heirs (see Table, page 119). 


ii.) Securities for the maintenance of English liberties, as follows :-— 


§ ((1) The Sovereign must be a member of the Church of England. 


3+ (2) Judges are to hold office during good behaviour, and can only be 
removed on an address from both Houses of Parliament. 


of Stuarts 
—_F — 


Based on 
experience 


(3) No war shall be undertaken in defence of the Continental posses- 
sions of the Sovereign without consent of Parliament. 


(4) Pardon under the great seal is not pleadable in bar of impeach- 
ment, 


(5) The Sovereign is not to leave England without consent of 
Parliament (repealed 1714). 


(6) No alien can sit in Parliament, nor in the Privy Council, nor 
hold office or lands from the Crown. 


ofa 
foreign Sovereign. 


S——_<_ l 


Based on jealousy 


there (repealed 1705). 


(8) No place-holder or pensioner is to sit in Parliament (repealed 
1705, see also 1707). 


of the power 
of the Ministers. 


: All matters cognisable in the Privy Council are to be transacted 


Based on jealousy 


Impeachment of the Whigs (Somers, Portland, Orford and 
Montague) by the Tories for the part they had taken in 
the Partition Treaties, 

[Lowis seizes the frontier towns of the Spanish Netherlands. ] 


Lhe Kentish Petition in support of William’s policy is pre- 
sented to Parliament. The Commons imprison the five 
men who bring it, 


Formation of the Grand Alliance between England, Austria 
and Holland to regain the control of the frontier towns 
for Holland and Milan for Austria. 


Death of James II, Louis XIV. acknowledges the Pre- 
tender as King of England. 


Dissolution of Parliament. Stxth Parliament (smail Whig 
majority. ) 

1702.—Act passed ordering all place holders to renounce tha 
Pretender. 


Death of William IIT, 
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ANNE. 1702—1744. 
(1683—Married Prince George of Denmark.) 


The reign of Anne forms one period with that of William III., viz., 
that of the Revolutionary Settlement. The same struggle against the 
power of France continues, but Marlborough and Anne take the place of 
the great William. 


Anne was a good woman, but of little ability. During the earlier part 
of her reign the Duchess of Marlborough, a strong Whig, was in her con- 
fidence, but gradually she was replaced by the Tory lady, Mrs. Masham. 
So great was the power residing in the Crown that a change of the Queen’s 
favourite resulted in a change of policy. Anne was the last Sovereign to 
preside at the Cabinet Meetings. In being present she was able to exercise 
more power than her successors have done over the conduct of affairs. The 
retirement of the Sovereign from the presidentship of the Cabinet was a 
great ee towards the evolution of modern Cabinet government. On 
account of her English birth, attachment to the English Church, and her 
goodness, Anne was very popular, and thus her tenure of office did much to 
strengthen the Revolutionary Settlement in England. Prince George, the 
Queen’s husband was a practical nonentity, ‘‘I have tried him drunk,” 
said Charles II. ‘‘I have tried him sober; and drunk or sober there is 
nothing in him.” He was given the post of Lord High Admiral with a 
Council to guide his actions. 


Marlborough was a great soldier, and as a statesman his conduct was 
actuated by his love of Protestantism. He was therefore the firm opponent 
of Louis XIV. As a home politician Marlborough failed to grasp the 
development made towards party government in the reigns of William and 
Anne, and this, together with the dread that Englishmen had of a military 
dictator like Cromwell, enabled Anne to dismiss him when she had fallen 
under the influence of Mrs. Masham. Godolphin, a firm friend of Marl- 
borough, was made Treasurer, and from 1702 to 1710 the two were able 
to carry on the war with vigour. Their ministry was at first a coalition 
of both Whigs and Tories, but on account of the lukewarm support given 
by the latter to the war, they were gradually supplanted by the Whigs, 
till in 1708 the ministry was composed solely of Whigs. From that date 
homogeneous Ministries have been the rule. In 1710 the Whigs fell from 

ower, and in 1713 the Tories concluded the war by the Treaty of Utrecht. 
‘he remaining months of the reign were occupied in intrigues of the Tor 
k-ader, Bolingbroke, for the retention of his party in power on the Heath 
sf Queen Anne. 


Next to Marlborough, Harley and St. John are the most important 
personages of the reign. 


Robert Harley (Earl of Oxford) was a man of mediocre ability. He 
was opposed to party government, but was a great parliamentary tactician. 
His great achievement was the enlisting of Swift on behalf of the Tory 
government, with the result of discovering the great political power of the 
press. 


Henry St. John (Viscount Bolingbroke) was one of the most remark- 
able men of the 18th century. During the reign of Anne his great object 
was ‘‘the establishment and fortification of Toryism.” His views on 
trade were in advance of his age and were embodied in the commercial 
clauses of the Treaty of Utrecht which were rejected by the English 
Parliament. 
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The War of the Spanish Succession. 
1702—1713. 


Cause.—The aggressive policy of Louis XIV. created the dread that 
if Europe consented to his breach of faith in accepting the throne of Spain 
for his grandson Philip, the union of the two countries would follow and 
their united strength prove too much for the safety of other nations. 


The Grand Alliance :— 

(i.) England. Louis, by his acknowledgment of the Pretender as 
King of England, declared his adhesion to the principles of the 
Counter Reformation, and his determination to suppress civil 
liberty. England, therefore, in defence of Protestantism and 
civil rights declared war on Louis. 

(ii.) Holland. The seizure of the frontier towns alarmed the Dutch 
traders, and in defence of their religion, government and trade 
they made war on Louis. The Dutch constitution which 
required civilian members of the government to accompany the 
army and to give their consent before any important action was 
taken often hampered Marlborough in the conduct of the war, 
but, nevertheless, Holland was the most important ally of 
England. 

(iii.) German Princes. The object of Louis was to weaken Germany 
and destroy the power of the Austrian Hapsburgs, in whose 
house the Imperial Crown had become practically hereditary. 

(1) Zhe Emperor in his position of over-lord in Germany and ruler 
of the Austrian inheritance took up arms for his son, the 
Archduke Charles, in order to check Bourbon aggression. 

(2) The Hector of Brandenburg, who was given the title of King of 
Prussia in reward for joining the Alliance. 

(3) The Hlector of Hanover, who was acknowledged to have the 
right of a vote in the Imperial Diet by the allies. 

(4) The Llector of the Palatinate, whose territory had been ravaged 
by Louis, 

(5) A few minor Princes. 


{iv.) Savoy. The Duke of Savoy (the ancestor of the present Italian 
dynasty) was anxious to gain a position in Europe, and an 
insolent letter from Louis XIV. determined him to join the 
Alliance, 

(v.) Portugal joined the Alliance against Louis from commercial 
motives, 


As the war proceeded its religious aspect became more and more 
merged in commercial considerations. It was waged in Flanders, Spain, 
on the Seas and in America, and was the determining factor in the union of 
England and Scotland, and in the passing of Penal Laws for Ireland. 


The War resulted in :— 


(1) The triumph of England in the New World. 

(2) The close of the greatness of Spain and of the Counter- 
Reformation Period, in which religious considerations had 
& preponderating influence, and the opening of a period when 
commercial considerations were supreme. 

(3) The close of the commercial greatness of Holland. 

(4) The union of Franee and Spain, which was to prove a danger 
to England later in the eighteenth century, 
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Party Politics. 


Throughout the reign party warfare ran high. The Whigs held the 
view that the Sovereign is the servant of the State, and they wished to 
curtail the royal power in favour of Parlianrent. They supported the war, 
fought in defence of religious, civil and commercial rights, and they 
advocated toleration to all Protestant Churches. Their ranks were mainly 
composed of Nonconformists, traders and the moneyed classes. The 
Tories were in favour of the extension of the Royal Prerogative, no tolera- 
tion to Nonconformists, and were opposed to the war asa Whig war. On 
account of their belief in the Divine Right of Kings, the Tories were 
accused of being Jacobites, the supporters of James, but, unlike the 
Jacobites, they were loyal supporters of the English Church, and in con- 
sequence never took any active measures to endanger the Protestant 
succession. The Tories were mainly the landed gentry and the clergy. 


The most important events in the reign are :— 

1) The Place Bill of 1708. 

2) The Battle of Blenheim (1704). 

3) The union of England and Scotland (1707). 

4) The issue of Swift’s pamphlet, “The Conduct of the 
Allies,” marking the rise of the power of the Press 
in polities (1711). 

(5) The Great Settlement of Utrecht (1713). 


4702.— Combination Ministry of Whigs and Tories. 
Nottingham (Tory) = Secretary of State. 
Godolphin = First Lord of the Treasury. 
Marlborough = Commander-in-Chief. 
Declaration of War against France. 
(Items relating to war prefixed by —). 
==Defeat of Admiral Benbow in the West Indies. 
=])estruction of Spanish treasure ships in Vigo Bay. 
-=Capture of St. Christopher (St. Kitts) by the English. 
=Capture of Venloo and Liege by Marlborough. 
Rochester (a Tory) is dismissed from the Government. 
Issue of Daily Courant (first successful daily paper). 
First Parliament meets (Oct. 20, Whig). 
Debate on the “ Occasional Conformity Bill.” (See 1711.) 
The Aylesbury Election Dispute, resulting in a quarrel 
between the two Houses of Parliament (1702-5). 
1703.—Savoy and Portugal join the Grand Alliance. 
The Methuen Treaty between England and Portugal, by 
which Portuguese wines were to be admitted into 
England at a lower rate than French wines. 
= Capture of Bonn and Huys by Marlborough. 
Scottish Act of Security. 
1704.—The institution of Queen Anne’s Bounty, by which the 
first-fruits of benefices are set aside for the benefit of the 
poorer clergy. (Refer to 1534, second Act of Annates, 
which gave first year’s income of all benefices to the 
Crown.) 
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1704.—Nottingham (Tory) resigns office. Harley and St. John 
(Moderate Tories) enter the Ministry. 
Irish Act to prevent “the growth of Popery.” 


Capture of Gibraltar by Admiral Rooke and Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel. 


=Battle of Blenheim. Marlborough and Eugene defeat 
Tallard and the Duke of Bavaria. 


Results :—(1) The Empire is saved. 
2) Destruction of French prestige. 


=France and Spain make a successful attack upon the 
English settlement in the Bahamas. 
—Skirmishes occur between the French and English settlers 
in North America. 
1705.—Second Parliament (Whig majority). 
=-Lord Peterborough captures Barcelona. 
=The French from Canada destroy English settlements in 
Newfoundland. 
1706.—Commission appointed to arrange terms of union between 
England and Scotland. 
Sunderland (a Whig) becomes Secretary of State. 
Battle of Ramillies. Marlborough defeats Villeroy. 


Result :—Conquest of the Netherlands by the Allies. 


Entry of the Allies under the Earl of Galway into Madrid, 
Battle of Turin. Eugene defeats Marsin. 


Results :—(1) Demoralisation of the French troops. 
2) Expulsion of the French from Turin. 
(3) Naples severed from the Spanish Monarchy. 


~-Continuation of warfare in N. America. 
==Louis offers to make peace, 


{707.—Union of England and Scotland. Refer to 1603, and 
Union under Cromwell, 1654. 

(1) The United Kingdom to be called Great Britain. 

(2) Scotch Church (t.e., Presbyterian), law and judicial procedure 
to be retained in Scotland. 

(3) Adoption by Scotland of English weights, coinage and the 
removal of all commercial restrictions between the two 
kingdoms. 

(4) Exemption of Scotland fromcertain taxes payablein England for 
the war, and the payment by England to Scotland of £398,000 
to pay off the Scotch debt, and to indemnify the shareholders 
of the Darien Company. 

(5) One Parliament for the United Kingdom, in which Scotland 
was to be represented by 45 members in the Commons and 
16 peers in the Upper House. 

(6) The Union Jack to be the flag of Great Britain, 

Results of the Union :— 

Hh England saved from danger from Scotland. 
(2) Entrance of Scotland into trade with the New World. 
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1707.—= Battle of Almanza. Berwick defeats the allies under 
Galway. 
Result :—Archduke Charles is confined to Catalonia. 
—-Wreck of Sir Cloudesley Shovel off the Scilly Isles. 
-—Failure of the New Englanders to capture Port Royal. 
First Session of the Parliament of Great Britain. 


The Place Act. 


It restricted the number of pension holders having a seat in 
Parliament, but maintained that connection between the Ministry 
and the Parliament which the Act of Settlement would have des- 
troyed (1701),and which has made Parliament rather a government- 
making body than a consultative or deliberating assembly (refer to 
1742). 

1708.— Resignation of Harley and St. John. The Ministry 
becomes wholly Whig. 
Acts passed by the Irish Parliament against Papists. 
=—Hailure of the Pretender’s invasion of England. 
=Battle of Oudenarde. Marlborough and Eugene defeat 
the French under Venddme. 
«Capture of Lille by Marlborough. 
=Capture of Minorca by Stanhope. 
Third Parliament (Whig). 


4709.—Louis offers terms of peace. 

= Battle of La Gudina. Defeat of Galway on the frontier of 
Spain and Portugal. 

==Capture of Tournai by Marlborough. 

=Battle of Malplaquet. Marlborough and Eugene defeat 
the French under Villars. 

-= Capture of Mons by Marlborough. 

Failure of the expedition of the New Englanders against 
Canada. 


1710.—Impeachment of Dr. Sacheverell, and fall of the Whigs 

and formation of a Tory Ministry. (Feb. to Sept.) 

==Peace negociations at Gertruydenberg. (April to July.) 

=-Capture of Doway by Marlborough. (June.) 

== Battle of Almenara: victory of Stanhope over the Spaniards. 

= Battle of Saragossa : 3 

=Battle of Brihuega: defeat by 

= Capture of Port Royal by the New erie dee ‘reinforced 
from England. 

= Battle of Villa Viciosa, indecisive. Allies under Staremberg 
against Venddme. 

Fourth Parliament (Tory). 


1711.—Dismissal of the Duchess of Marlborough. 
=Secret negociations for peace are opened by England. 
Attack made on the life of Harley by a French refugee, 


” 
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1711.—Anne creates Harley Earl of Oxford. 
Few of the Dauphin and of the Emperor. | 
The Archduke Charles is elected Emperor. 
Marlborough passes the “ Non plus ultra” lines of Villars. 
= Capture of Bouchain by Marlborough. 
=Failure of the Expedition to Quebec. 
Nov. llth. ‘The Conduct of the Allies,” by Swift, 
influences public opinion in favour of peace. 
The “ Occasional Conformity Bill” is passed (see 1702 and 
Creation of twelve Tory peers. [1719. 
Dismissal of Marlborough. 
1712.—The Stamp Act passed, to check the number of political 
writings. 
==(rmond, made commander-in-chief, effects the withdrawal 
of English troops from the Netherlands. 
== Defeat of Eugene at Denain. 
== Peace Congress meets at Utrecht. 


1713. =-The Peace of Utrecht. 


(i.) Treaty between France and Great Britain. 


(1) Acknowledgment by France of the Protestant succession in 
Great Britain. 

(2) Acknowledgment by Great Britain of Philip as King of the 
Spanish dominions. 

ti Union of the French and Spanish Crowns prohibited. 

4) Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Hudson Bay and Straits and 
St. Christopher to belong to Great Britain. 

(5) Fishing rights off Newfoundland retained by France. 

(6) Commercial Treaty, prohibiting France from extension of 
trade with the Spanish Main and establishing reciprocity 
of trade between her and Great Britain. (This was 
rejected by the House of Commons.) 


(ii.) Treaty between Spain and Great Britain. 
(1) Cession of Gibraltar and Minorca by Spain to Great Britain. 
(2) The Assiento Contract, by which Great Britain was given 
the right of importing 4,800 negroes into America within 
the next thirty years and of sending one ship annually 
to Porto Bello. 
(iii.) Treaty between France and Holland. 
6 Holland obtained certain towns to strengthen her barrier. 
2) Duties on Dutch goods entering France were reduced. 
(iv.) Treaty between France and Savoy. 
The Duke of Savoy was given Sicily, together with the title of 
ing. 
(v.) Treaty between France and Prussia. 
The title of the King of Prussia was acknowledged by France. 
(vi.) Treaty between France and Portugal. 


The right of Portugal to certain land in South America wag 
acknowledged, 
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1714.—[ The Peace of Rastadt between France and the Empire.] 
(1) Austria to have possession of the Spanish Netherlands, 
Naples, Sardinia and Milan. 


(2) Removal of the ban of the Empire from the Electors of 
Bavaria and Cologne in return for their acknowledgment 
of the Electorate of Hanover. 


(8) Surrender of the right bank of the Rhine by France and 
her retention of the left bank. 


The European settlement left the Powers in the following 


relations :— 


France opposed to Great Britain. 

France opposed to Austria. 

Austria opposed to Spain. 

Austria opposed to Prussia, a rising power in Germany. 


In the next period we may expect to see Great Britain and Austria 
allies and Spain friendly with france ; but for a time, owing to the weak 
health of Louis XV. and the ambition of Orleans (who had no claim on the 
Spanish throne, though he had on the French), France makes alliance with 
England. 


1714.—Fifth Parliament. (Tory.) 


The Schism Act, forbidding anyone not a member of the 
Church of England to keep a school (see 1719). 


Death of the Electress Sophia. George becomes heir 
apparent. 


Dismissal of the Earl of Oxford (Harley). 
Appointment of Shrewsbury as First Lord of the Treasury. 
Death of Anne. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE DUEL BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
FRANCE, AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CABINET GOVERNMENT. 


1714—1815, 


i, The period of the eighteenth century is occupied with 
the great struggle between Great Britain and France in the New 
World and in India for commercial and colonial supremacy. 

The final victory of Great Britain can be traced to :— 

(1) The superiority of her Government. 
(2) Her control of the seas. 

The wars which are the phases of the commercial and colonial 
struggle are :— 

(1) Lhe War of the Assiento with Spain (1739—1748). 

(2) The War of the Austrian Succession (1740—1748), in 
which Great Britain and France took opposite sides, 
and finally declared war on each other. 

(3) The Seven Years’ War (1756—1763), in which Great 
Britain fought France and also Spain. 

(4) The Maritime War (1778—1783), when Great Britain, 
then at war with her American colonists, was 
attacked by France, Spain and Holland. 

(5) The Revolutionary War (1793—1802), when Great 
Britain in defence of existing Treaties made war on 
Revolutionary France. 

(6) Zhe Napoleonic War ( 1803—1815), when Great 
Britain in defence of her trade led Europe against 
the aggressions of Napoleon. 


ii. During the century important steps were taken towards 
the development of Cabinet Government, 


(1) By the withdrawal of the Sovereign from Cabinet 
Meetings. 

(2) By insistance on loyalty from their colleagues by strong 
Pa Ministers (¢.g., Walpole, Elder Pitt, Younger 
Pitt). 

(3) By the growth of the power of the Ministers, owing to— 
(@) increase of legislation consequent on the loss of 

America ; 

(6) insanity of George III. 

iii, The century is also remarkable for the great industrial 
revolution which gradually transformed England from an 
agricultural to a manufacturing country dependent for food 
supplies on foreign countries, 


REIGN OF GEORGE I. fA 


GEORGE I. 1744—1727. 
{Married, 1682, Sophia Dorothea of Zell.) 


George I. was 54 years old when he came to the throne, and had 
already been Elector of Hanover for 16 years. He was a brave soldier, 
was severely economical both of time and money, and never forgot a friend. 
But his stupidity and vulgarity threw into the shade his good qualities. 
Though he knew that he would be called upon to sit upon the English 
throne, he had never taken the trouble to learn our language (a fact which 
had an important constitutional result). His interests were centred in 
Hanover ; England was ‘‘too big for him” (Chesterfield), but he succeeded 
ee leading her into continental quarrels in which she had little 

terest. 


His domestic affairs were unhappy. He had divorced his wife, Sophia 
Dorothea of Zell, on the charge of infidelity, which she strenuously denied, 
and he kept her for the rest of her life (32 years) shut up in a castle, while 
he consoled himself with the society of some German ladies. 

He quarrelled with his son, afterwards George II., and thus the Court 
under his rule was under the influence of rival factions. 


The accession of George I. is important as marking— 


(1) The triumph of the Whigs and the beginning of their 
tule of England for 47 years. 


(2) The rise of the Premiership. 


George I. did not understand English, and therefore did not attend the 
Cabinet Councils. The result of his chief Minister taking his place was 
that gradually a change has been brought about between the King and his 
Minister, so that instead of the Sovereign ruling by his adviser, as he had 
done since the Restoration, the Minister rules by means of the King. 


(3) A step towards Ministerial co-operation and unity. 


Walpole, who became chief Minister in 1721, insisted on his Cabinet 
presenting a united front to Parliament. 
In the reign of George I. we have to note the division of the Whig 
Party into two sections :— 
(a) Those who were in favour of extending the power of England by 
peaceful means, avoidance of war, improvements in commerce 
—the Walpolean Whigs. 


(6) Those who were anxious to extend the power of England, but 
were careless whether that involved them in war—the 
Sunderland and Stanhope Whigs. 


Section (a) resembled the Tory Party in their dislike of war, but, like 
all Whigs they wished to restrict the Royal prerogative, which the Tories 
would have enlarged. The question of the prerogative was the test 
which separated the two great Constitutional parties; for though the 
Tories were to some extent tainted with Jacobitism they were Protestants, 
and had no desire to see a Roman Catholic King on the throne, and 
therefore submitted to the Hanoverian King. 
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Townshend = Secretary of State (North)* 
Stanhope Be »» (South). 
Ministry of Townshend. |} Halifax =First Lord of the Treasury. 
171441717. Walpole =Paymaster of the Forces 
(not in the Cabinet). 


Cowper, Nottingham, Pulteney and others. 


1715.—General election returns a Whig Parliament. 
Flight of Bolingbroke, who joins the Pretender. 
Impeachment of Oxford, Bolingbroke and Ormond. 
Imprisonment of Oxford and flight of Ormond. 


The Riot Act passed, by which twelve persons assembled 
together for the purpose of disturbing the peace who 
do not on the order of a magistrate disperse are made 
guilty of felony. 

Death of Louis XIV. 

The Duke of Orleans becomes Regent for the young 
Louis XV. A new period of international relationships, 


marked by the friendship of England and France, begins 
(see 1714 and 1729). 


A British Fleet is sent to the Baltic. 


It was sent ostensibly to protect our trade, but really to oblige 
Sweden to cede Bremen and Verden, which Frederick IV. of 
Denmark had taken from Sweden and granted to George I., as 
Elector of Hanover, on the promise of help against Sweden. 


Rebellion in favour of the Pretender. 


Leaders :—John Erskine, Earl of Mar (nicknamed ‘‘Bobbing John,” 
on account of his frequent political changes), in 
Scotland ; 
The Earl of Derwentwater and Mr. forster in England, 
helped by Lords Nithsdale and Kenmure from 
Scotland. 

Note on ‘‘the Fifteen.”—The ostracising of the Tory party 
favoured the chances of a successful Jacobite rebellion, and in spite 
of the advice of Bolingbroke, who counselled delay, the Pretender 
ordered the Earl of Mar to raise the standard of revolt. 


Sept. 6th. Mar proclaims the Pretender as James VIII. 
of Scotland and James III. of England at Kirkmichael, 


in Braemar. 
November 13th, defeat of Foster at Preston. 
¥ », battle of Sheriffmuir : indecisive. - 


* There were two Secretaries of State, who, after 1688, had respectively the charge of 
the Northern and Southern Departments. The latter included home affairs, Ireland, the 
Colonies and our policy in South Hurope: the former our relations to the Northern States. 
In 1782 the Secretary for the Northern Department became Foreign Secretary and the 
Secretary for the Southern Department Home Secretary. j 
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1715.— Landing of the Pretender in Scotland. 
1716.—Suppression of the rebellion. 


The causes of the failure of the rebellion were :— 
0 The absence of help from France. 
2) The vigilance of the English government, which prevented 
any rising in the West. 
(3) The incompetence of the Jacobite leaders and the want 
of discipline amongst the Highlanders. 
On the suppression of the rebellion the rebels were treated with 
comparative leniency. Derwentwater and Kenmure and some 
minor offenders were executed, Nithsdale and Forster escaped. 


Results of “‘ the Fifteen” were :— 

(1) The passing of the Septennial Act, lengthening the 
duration of Parliament to seven years (see 1694.) 

(2) The making of good roads in the Highlands by Marshal 
Wade, with the view of preventing another rising of 
the clans. 

Ministerial crisis. Townshend becomes Lieutenant of 
Ireland; Stanhope, Secretary of State (N.); and Methuen 
Secretary of State (S.). 

1717.—The Triple Alliance is signed between England, France and 
Holland for the maintenance of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
which Spain, the great loser by that settlement, is 
anxious to overturn. 
Alberoni, Spanish minister, intrigues with Charles XII. of 

Sweden, who was angry about Bremen and Verden, 

for the restoration of the Stuarts. (See Note to 1715.) 

ig Schism over foreign policy (see p. 171). Townshend 

is dismissed. Walpole resigns. 


Stanhope =First Lord of the Treasury. 
Ministry of Stanhope. | Sunderland = Secretary of State. 
4717—1721. Addison = ,, a 
Craggs, Bolton, Newcastle and others, 
In 1718 the Cabinet was re-arranged. Sunderland became 
First Lord of the Treasury, Stanhope Secretary (North), Craggs 
Secretary (South). 
1717.—Trial and acquittal of Oxford. 
Convocation sits for the last time till its revival in 1852. 
[Outbreak of war between Spain and Austria. ] 
1718.—Treaty signed between Great Britain, France and the 
Emperor against Spain. (An extension of the Triple 
Alliance, afterwards called the Quadruple Alliance, 
when Holland had joined), (See 1717 and 1719.) 
[Occupation of Sicily by Spain.] 
Battle off Cape Passaro. Admiral Byng defeats Spanish 
fleet. 
Death of Charles XII. of Sweden at the siege cd 
[ Frederickshall, in Norway. 
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The War of the Quadruple Alliance. (Items prefixed by—.) 
—Formal declaration of war made by England on Spain. 


1719. Repeal of the Schism and Occasional Conformity Acts (see 
1711 and 1714). 


—The completion of the Quadruple Alliance by the accession 
of Holland. 


This was undertaken for the maintenance of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, except that the Emperor was to exchange Sardinia for 
Sicily with the Duke of Savoy. (Duke of Savoy becomes King 
of Sardinia ; his descendants now Kings of Italy.) 


—Failure of the Spanish invasion of Scotland in favour 
of the Pretender. 


[Fall of Alberoni, the Minister in favour of war, in Spain. ] 


Rejection of the Peerage Bill. 


This Bill restricted the Royal prerogative of creating additional 
peerages to six beyond the then existing number, after which the 
prerogative could only be exercised on the extinction of a peerage, 
or in lavior of a member of the Royal family. Walpole, seeing 
that this would have made the House of Lords independent of 
both the Crown and the Commons, opposed the Bill. 


Declaratory Act, asserting the right of the English Parlia- 
ment to make laws for Ireland (repealed 1782, together 
with certain clauses of Poyning’s Law of 1494). 


1720.<-Peace with Spain, who accepts terms of the Quadruple 
Alliance. 


The bursting of the South Sea Bubble, and consequent 
distress tn England, causing the fall of Stanhope’s 
Ministry. 


The South Sea Bubble. In 1711 the South Sea Company had been formed 
by Harley to carry on the trade which the then expected Treaty of Utrecht 
would sanction with Spanish-America. This proved to be less than was 
hoped for, but, nevertheless, the Company prospered, and when in 1720 
anxiety was felt about the National Debt, a bill was passed enabling those 
who had lent their money to government, to exchange their claims for 
shares in the South Sea Company. Numbers of persons availed themselves 
of this offer, and the prices of shares rose enormously. A mania for specu- 
lation set in and Companies were started for all sorts of objects: (e.g., for 
extracting silver from lead, for the discovery of a wheel for perpetual 
motion, etc.). Soon, people discovered that they were paying too highly for 
prospees advantages, and the prices of shares fell rapidly, those of the 

outh Sea Company amongst others. Numbers of people were reduced to 
bankruptcy, and great indignation was felt against the King’s Ministers, 
who had encouraged belief in the boundless wealth of the South Sea trade, 
and, who, or rather, some of them, had profited by speculation and 
swindling. Walpole, who had opposed the South Sea Act, was by the 
real and death of his colleagues left supreme, and he restored public 
confidence. 
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Walpole =First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the 
Ministry of Walpole, Exchequer. 
4724—1742. Townshend= Secretary of State. 
Carteret = ,, 


Byng, Newcastle, Pulteney and others. 


” 


Walpole was the first of our great finance and peace Ministers. 
(cf. Younger Pitt, Gladstone.) 


His Ministry is remarkable for :— 


(4) The skill with which he kept England out of foreign 
difficulties without damaging her prestige. 


(2) Commercial Progress. In the King’s Speech of 1721 Walpole 
declared that the ‘‘exportation of our own manufactures, and the importation 
of the commodities used in the manufacture of them” ought to be made as 
easy as possible ; and though public opinion prevented him doing as much 
in this direction as he wished, he was able to remove certain restrictions on 
commerce (1721 and 1730) which resulted in an increase of our colonial 
trade. His colonial policy was a wise lutssez-faire. Once, when urged by 
a retired Deputy-Governor of Virginia to impose a tax upon America, he 
replied, ‘‘No: I have old England set against me, and do you think I will 
have the new England likewise?” 


(3) Development of Cabinet Government. Cabinet Government 
was, during the early Hanoverian period, yet in its infancy, but Walpole, by 
(a) the loyalty he demanded from his colleagues : 
(6) his reliance upon majorities in the House of Commons ; and 
(c) the direction he took of the general policy of the Cabinet ; 
laid down the lines upon which Cabinet Government has developed. 


(4) Parliamentary Corruption. Walpole bought the votes of 
M.P.’s, rewarded his supporters by government posts and sneered at all 
enthusiasm, so that under his rule political morality was very low. 


1721.—Restoration of public credit after the bursting of the South 
Sea Bubble. 
1722.—Discovery of Atterbury’s Plot in favour of the Pretender. 
Poor Law Act establishing workhouses and giving relief 
only in them (see 1662 and 1782). 
1723.—Banishment of Atterbury, and pardon granted to Boling- 
broke. 
Agitation in Ireland over Wood’s halfpence. 


A patent had been granted to a Mr. Wood to issue a copper 
coinage for Ireland. The coinage was needed, but the jobbery 
1724 connected with it raised a storm of indignation, which was 
* increased by Swift’s ‘‘ Drapier’s Letters,” criticising the patent. 
Carteret is made Lord Ineutenant of Ireland, and Wood's 
Patent 1s withdrawn. 


Newcastle (a Walpolean Whig) is made Secretary of State 
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1724.— The Diplomatic War for and against the Utrecht Settlement. 


On the fall of Alberoni and the close of the War of the 
Quadruple Alliance, several questions had been left to be decided 
at a Congress to be held at Cambray. This, however, did not meet 
till 1724, and its proceedings were so slow that Elizabeth, Queen- 
Consort: of Spain, who wished to secure Parma and Piacenza for her 
son, Non Carlos, thought she might achieve her purpose sooner by 
means of an alliance with Anstria. Baron Ripperda was, therefore, 
despatched to Vienna, where he found a favourable reception. The 
Wmperor bad heen dissatisfied with the terms of the Quadruple 
Alliance, and his grant of a Charter (1722) to an Ostend Hast India 
Company to trade with India had offended Great Britain and 
Holland. Austria was, therefore, inclined to make an alliance 
with Spain against her old allies. Matters were brought to a 
crisis by France. In 172] the marriage of Louis X.V. to the Infanta 
of Spain had been arranged, and the young princess had been sent 
to France to be educated. The serious illness of Louis XV. in 1725 
so alarmed the Duke of Bourbon, who dreaded the accession of the 
Orleans House should the King die without a son, that he deter- 
mined to marry his young relative to some princess as soon as 
possible. The youth of the Infanta made an immediate marriage 
impossible, and she was therefore sent back to Spain and Louis 
married to Marie Leczinski, a Polish Princess. Spain was indignant, 
and the alliance with Austria was signed]. 


1725—1731. 


1725.—First Treaty of Vienna between Spain and Austria, and, 
later, Russia, against England and France. 
The Emperor promised to help Spain to regain Gibraltar, and 
Spain granted the Emperor trade concessions, and also promised to 
respect the Pragmatic Sanction, * by which the Emperor hadarranged 
for the succession of his daughter, Maria Theresa, to his dominions. 
Treaty of Hanover (counter alliance to that of Vienna) 
between England, France and Prussia, joined later by 
Holland, Sweden and Denmark. 
Pulteney, who has been dismissed by Walpole from office, 
joins the Opposition organised by Bolingbroke (the 
“* Patriots”). 
1726.— Walpole in England and Fleuri in France prevent declaration 
of war. 
Bolingbroke and Pulteney issue the “Craftsman,” a weekly 
paper attacking Walpole. 
1727.—Gibraltar besieged by Spain. 
The Emperor deserts Spain and the preliminaries of peace 
are signed. 
Death of George I. 


*The Pragmatic Sanction was a name given to ordinances issued b 
matters concerning his own affairs. Charles VII. had no male heir. AoA, ARS 
could not be elected as Emperor, he was anxious to secure for his daughter the succession 
to the Austrian inheritance. This must be carefully distinguished from the Empire: 
the latter being a number of States owning the authority of the Emperor (who was 
chosen by the Electors, though since 1488 the title had been practically hereditary in 
re ric oaks House), and the former, a collection of Duchies, etc., belonging to the 
apsburgs. 
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GEORGE II. 1727—1760. 
(Married, 1705, Caroline of Anspach.) 


In most of his relations in life George II. was courageous, just and 
truthful. He was fond of war and a good man of business. He allowed 
himself to be guided by the superior intelligence of his wife, Caroline, for 
whom, in spite of his unfaithfulness to her, he had great esteem and 
affection. 


The reign of George II. is important for— 
(1) The renewal of the contest with France. 


(2) The progress made in Cabinet Government. In 1746 the 
King was forced to accept Pitt, though personally he disliked him ; and 
throughout his reign George performed well the part of a Constitutional 
King, and stood loyally by the Ministers given him by Parliament. 


(8) The Methodist Revival, which did much to raise England out 
of the condition of political stagnation and corruption into which she had 
fallen since the Treaty of Utrecht. 


1727.—Owing to the influence of Queen Caroline, Walpole keeps 
his place. 
Act of Indemnity for not keeping the Test and Corporation 
Acts, passed for one year (see 1689 and 1828). 


4729.—[Birth of a Dauphin. |] 


This is important, as marking the close of the period when 
France was anxious to maintain the Utrecht Settlement (see 1714 
and 1715). 

Treaty of Sevilie. Peace signed between England, France 
and Spain. 

Trade privileges granted to Austrian subjects by Spain were 
revoked, and English trade in America placed on its old footing. 
The succession of Don Carlos to Parma, Piacenza and Tuscany was 
guaranteed. 


1730.—Resignation of Fownshend, due to the determination of 
Walpole to direct the policy of the Cabinet. Harring- 
ton becomes Secretary. 


1731.—Second Treaty of Vienna (close of Diplomatic War, see 
1724), between England, Holland, Austria and Spain. 


The arrangements about the Italian duchies are confirmed. 
The Ostend Company is abolished, and the Pragmatic Sanction is 
guaranteed. 

The War of the Polish Succession, in which all the Conti- 
nental Powers take a part, breaks out. Walpole keeps England 
in peace, but France, fearing her interference, makes an alliance 
with Spain. 
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Spain, promising mutual support in case of war 
with England. (See 1748 and note to 1729.) 

The Excise Scheme.—To check smuggling, the duties on wine 
and tobacco were to be collected as an Excise from the retail 
dealer and not as customs at the ports. Great opposition excited, 
and Walpole withdraws his measure. 

Foundation of Georgia (last of the “thirteen colonies”) 
by James Oglethorpe. 
1735.—Retirement of Bolingbroke to France. 
1736.—Porteous Riots in Edinburgh. 


Porteous, Captain of the City Guard, was tried for murder for 
having fired on a mob of citizens. He was condemned to death 
by an Edinburgh jury but reprieved. Edinburgh mob executes 

_ Porteous. 
1737.—Prince of Wales forms the centre of the opposition to 
Walpole. 


Death of Queen Caroline weakens the power of Walpole. 


1738.— William Pitt, leader of the “Boys” (young Whigs), 
opposes Walpole’s pacific policy towards Spain. 
1739.—Rise of the Methodists, who (cir. 1795) become a separate 

body from the Established Church. 
War with Spain, which afterwards merges into war of 
the Austrian Succession. 
(Items prefixed by —.) 


Cause of the War :—Claim of Spain to search English ships on 
the high seas, to see that the limitations imposed upon British 
trade by the Treaty of Utrecht were respected. The claim, if 
granted, would have meant the appropriation of the New World 
by Spain, for Spain could then bes prevented the expansion of 
any other power in the West. 


—Capture of Porto Bello by Vernon. 


1740.—Increased opposition to Walpole, led by Pulteney, Carteret 
and Sandys. 


—Anson starts on his voyage round the world, on which he 
attacks Spanish ships. (See 1744). 


eath of the Emperor Charles VI., and succession of his 
daughter, Maria Theresa (see 1725). 

Seizure of Silesia by Frederick the Great, King of 
Prussia, and outbreak of the War of the Austrian 
Succession, 

Frederick the Great He 

The Elector of Bavaria = Claimants for all or part 

The King of Spain nt the dominions of 

The Elector of Saxony aria Theresa. 


1733.— pe Family Compact signed between France | 
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Political Summary of the War of the Austrian Succession. 
1740—1748. 


France and England join in the war on opposite sides, first as 
auxiliaries, then as principals. France supported Prussia in her attack 
on Silesia in the hope of destroying the power of the Hapsburg House 
and of keeping Germany weak by dividing it into four kingdoms, 7.c., 
Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria and Austria. England viewed the war simply 
as an Antt-Bourbon struggle, and from the very first tried to negociate 
peace between Prussia and Austria as two German powers which ought to 
unite against a common enemy, viz., France. The Treaty of Breslaw (1742), 
which ended the first Silesian war, was the work of Carteret, who, on the 
fall of Walpole, was practically Prime Minister (1742—1744). It was 
described at the time as ‘‘the greatest blow that France has received since 
the happy accession of the House of Hanover to the Crown of Great 
Britain.” 

The next year England, Austria and Sardinia formed an alliance to 
expel the Bourbon House from Italy (The Treaty of Worms). Both branches 
of the Bourbon House in France and in Spain felt threatened, for, while 
Austria would be able to withdraw troops from Italy to use against France, 
the war against Spain in Italy would be carried on by Sardinian soldiers. 
France and Spain therefore renewed their Yamily Compact (see 1733), 
promising each other help against England in the New World and against 
Austria and Sardinia in Italy. 


The Treaty of Worms also alarmed Prussia. JT rederick the Great 
believing that Austria, strengthened by her new alliance, would attack his 
newly-acquired gain of Silesia, determined not to be ‘‘ anticipated,” and 
commenced the second Silesian war. This war, which formed part of the 
Great War of the Austrian Succession, was ended through the efforts of 
England by the Treaty of Dresden (1745). All parties were now weary of 
the contest. France, though victorious on land, had been defeated at sea, 
and Austria no longer cared to play into the hands of England in her 
struggle against the Bourbon power. Prussia, not France, was the real foe 
to Austria, and Maria Theresa was anxious, before renewing her contest 
with Frederick, to strengthen her position by means of internal reform. 
England was ready for peace. The policy of Carteret directed towards the 
establishment of a strong Germany, as against the Bourbon power, had 
been discredited by the factious opposition of a section of the Whigs. In 
1744 his ministry came to an end. The Pelhams, who then came into 
power, wished to revert as far as possible to the policy of Walpole. The 
war dragged on, a record of mismanagement and failure. 


In 1748 the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was signed, in which the 
question of search, the cause of the outbreak of hostilities on the part of 
England, was not even mentioned. Cape Breton was restored by England 
to France, but the boundaries between the English and French possessions 

in North America were not defined. In India, the rival companies of the 
two nations continue their struggle. 


Thus the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle forms but a truce in the duel for 
colonial supremacy between the maritime Powers of France and England 
and in the struggle between Prussia and Austria in Germany. 
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1741. —Failure of Vernon to take Carthagena. 
Coronation of Maria Theresa as Queen of Hungary. 
1742.—| Coronation of Charles Albert, Elector of Bavaria, as 
Emperor. 
Resignation of Walpole on defeat in House of Commons 
over the Chippenham Election Petition. 

The fall of Walpole was due to his foreign policy, which, contrary to 
Whig tradition, was based on friendship with France. He did not see 
that the exceptional circumstances which had made France desirous of 
maintaining the Utrecht settlement had ceased to exist, (see note 1729 and 
1733). Carteret, who represented the Sunderland, or, old school of Whigs, 
with its traditional hatred of France, came into power, and a new era in 
our policy opened. 

Both in character and policy, Carteret was the very antithesis of 
Walpole. He cared solely for foreign politics. ‘‘ What is it to me,” he 
said, ‘‘who is judge, or who is bishop? It is my business to make Kings 
and Emperors and to maintain the balance of Europe ;” but, from his 
contempt for domestic affairs, he was unable to gain the confidence of the 
nation. Partly owing to his indulgence in wine, and even more to the 
fact that his policy was misunderstood, his administration was termed 
“‘Drunken.” Though the elder Pitt opposed him, he inherited Carteret’s 
policy and acknowledged him as his master. Carteret was the best Greek 
scholar of his time. (Cf with Gladstone for scholarship; also with 
Beaconsfield for distrust with which he was regarded). 


Wilmington = First Lord of the 


Treasury. 
ee beg eae) ee Carteret = Secretary of State. 
: en Administration.”{ jy tle = F 
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Hardwicke, Sandys, Henry Pelham 
and others. Pulteney becomes 
Earl of Bath. 


1742.—The Place Bill restricts number of pension-holders in 
Parliament (see 1707 and 1782). 

—| Treaty of Breslau between Austria and Prussia, by which 
Silesia was ceded to Prussia and first Silesian war 
ended. 

1743.— | Death of Flewri, French Peace Minister. 

—Battle of Dettingen. 


Victory of English and Austrians over the French. War on 
part of Austria against France now one of vengeance. Last 
occasion English Sovereigns being in the field. 


Death of Wilmington. Pelham becomes First Lord of the 
Treasury : “A Walpole in miniature.” 
. =Treaty of Worms between England, Austria, Sardinia, 
Holland and Saxony, to drive the Bourbons out of Italy. 
-= Second Family Compact signed between France and 
Spain in the Treaty of Fontainebleau. (See 1733 
and 1761), 


France to help Spain recover Gibraltar, Minorca and Georgia. 
Spain to refuse to renew the Assiento to England. (See 1713.) 
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1744,—Sea fight near Zoulon. English defeat the French and 
Spanish fleets. 


—France declares war on England, and preparations fox 
war are made in America and India. 
—[Outbreak of the second Silesian war. ] 
Return of Anson from his voyage (see 1740). 
fall of Carteret (now Earl Granville), whose foreign policy 
had alarmed the Pelhams. 
The latter force the King to choose between them and their 
rival, and George, fearing the power of the Pelhams over Parlia: 
ment, consents to the resignation of Granville. 


Arrival of Robert Clive in India. 


Pelham = First Lord of the Treasury. 
The ‘* Broad Bottom ” | Newcastle = Secretary of State. 
Administration. Harrington= __,, a 
1744—1754. Dukes of Bedford, Grafton, Devonshire and 
others. 
The Ministry was called the ‘‘ Broad Bottomed ” because it 
included everyone whose influence or talent was to be feared. 
1745.— [January 20th, death of the Emperor Charles VII., and 
on September 13th election of Francis, husband of 
Maria Theresa, as Emperor. (See 1742.) 
—Battle of Fontenoy : defeat of the English and allies, under 
the Duke of Cumberland, by the French, under Marshal 
Saxe. 
—Capture of Louisburg, on Cape Breton Island, by the 
English. 
Results: Safety ot Nova Scotia and the New England seaports. 
—July 25. Landing of Charles Edward Stuart, the Young 
Pretender, in Scotland. 
—His entry into Edinburgh and his victory over Sir John 
Cope, at Prestonpans. 

—His march to Derby and retreat. 

—[The Peace of Dresden ends the war between Frederick 
the Great and Maria Theresa. Silesia is given to 
Prussia. 

1746. —Battle of Falkirk. Victory of the Pretender over General 
Hawley. 
Ministerial crisis in England on account of the refusal of 
the King to admit Pitt to office. 
Granville fails to form a Ministry, and the Pelhams come 
back with Pitt. 
—Battle of Culloden: defeat of the Pretender and suppres- 
sion of the rebellion by Cumberland, who earns the 
name of “ The Butcher.” 
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Comparison between Rebellions of 1715 and 1745 :— 


(1) Character of the two Pretenders.—Old Pretender was despon- 
dent ; arrived after rebellion. Young Pretender hopeful, 
leader of the rebellion. 


(2) French Policy.—In 1715 no assistance was given by France ; 
in 1745 the invasion was prompted by France, but the 
failure of the French expedition against England, in 1744, 
prevented any help being sent. 


(3) Stability of the Hanoverian Government.—After ‘the 
Fifteen” the position of the Government was so insecure 
that the Septennial Act was passed. In 1745 the Hano- 
verian rule was so established that there was a Ministerial 
crisis during the rebellion. 


(4) In 1715 the Pretender got help in England ; in 1745, none. 


(5) Suppression of the Rebellion.—In 1715 the Government was 
lenient and in 1745 severe to the rebels. 


1746. —Capture of Madras by the French under La Bourdonnais. 


1747. —Sea fight off Cape Finisterre. Anson and Warren defeat 
the French. 


—Battle of Lauffeld: defeat of Cumberland by the French. 
—[The French besiege and take Bergen op Zoom. | 
—Sea fight off Ushant : defeat of the French. 

1748. —Unsuccessful attack of the English on Pondicherry. 
—Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle closes the war. 


Terms :—(1) Restoration of conquests: Madras to Great Britain ; 
Cape Breton to France. 


(2) Confirmation of Silesia to Frederick the Great. 


The Treaty was a truce because of the exhaustion of the com- 
batants. Austria was the greatest loser, and, bitter at the conduct 
of England, which had forced her to cede Silesia to Frederick, she 
approaches France and finally makes an alliance with her. 


1750.—Commercial Treaty between England and Spain. 


The South Sea Company gave up the four years of the Assiento 
Contract to which they were entitled and their own demands upon 
Spain, and received in compensation £100,000. 


[The French under Dupleix become powerful in India. | 


Joseph Francois Dupleix, who had become Governor of Pondi- 
cherry in 1741, hoped to build up a French Empire on the ruins of 
the Mogul, which, since the death of Arungzebe in 1707, had fallen 
into decay. For this purpose he made friends with Indian princes, 
and by skilful interfereace in native succession questions gained 
power. By his help Mirzapha Jung and Chunda Sahib, claimants 
respectively for the thrones of the Deccan and Carnatic, obtained 
their wishes, so that by the close of 1750 Dupleix was the most 
powerful man in South India. he English, alarmed at the success 
of the French, espoused the cause of Mahomed Ali, the defeated 


candidate for the Carnatic, who was besieged by French and natives 
in Trichinopoly (1751). 
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1751.—Death of Frederick, Prince of Wales. 

The Reform of the Calendar. 

In 1582 Pope Gregory XII. had corrected an error in the 
Calendar, but the old reckoning still continued to be used in 
England, so that in 1751 the English Almanac was eleven days 
behind the correct date. By an Act of Parliament eleven days were 
omitted from the Calendar and the Gregorian system adopted. 
Capture of Arcot by Clive, and continuation of the struggle 

between the French and English in the Carnatic. 

Death of Bolingbroke. 


1752.— Duquesne, the French Governor in Canada, builds a fort on 
Lake Erie and another on the Ohio, to shut out the 
English from the West (see p. 184). 

1753.—Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act, for the prevention of 
clandestine marriages. 

4754.—War breaks out between the English and French colonists 
in North America, (See (3) p. 184.) 

Death of Pelham. 


He was succeeded by his brother, Thomas Pelham, Duke of 
Newcastle, who owed his position to his wealth and family 
connections. His ruling passion was love of power. He had none 
of Henry Pelham’s tact, but, owing to his Parliamentary influence, 
it was impossible to do without him. 


Newcastle= First Lord of the Treasury. 


The Robinson =Secretary of State till 1755. 
Ministry of Newcastle, Vox = a rs from 1755. 
4754—1756. Pitt = Paymaster General. 
Holdernesse, Hardwicke, Legge, Granville 
and others. 


Peace is signed between the English and French East 
India Companies. 
1755.—English and French Governments send help to their 
respective American colonists. 


Surprise of Braddock by the French on his way to attack 
Fort Duquesne. 

The New Englanders defeat the French near Lake George. 

Fox becomes Secretary of State and Pitt is dismissed from 

the Paymastership. 

4756.—Alliance made between England and Prussia. 
Alliance made between France and Austria and between 
Austria and Russia. 

[Marquis de Montcalm, French General, arrives at Quebec. ] 

Declaration of war between England and France. 

Failure of Byng to relieve Port Mahon in Minorca then 
besieged by the French. 

[Invasion of Saxony by Frederick the Great.] 
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The Seven Years’ War. 


The Seven Years’ War was the renewal (1) of the contest between 
England and France for colonial supremacy, and (2) of the struggle between 
Austria and Prussia for supremacy in Germany. The policy of Austria 
was, in the interests of her non-German possessions (¢.g., Hungary and 
Italian provinces), to keep Germany weak; that of Prussia to make Germany 
strong. Prussia had, like Austria, non-German (viz., Slavonic) possessions, 
but unlike her rival, she had Germanised them, and therefore, though 
unconsciously, Prussia stands out as the representative of German unity 
against Austria, the representative of dynastic ambition. France, wishing 
to see Germany weak, took the side of Austria, and, owing to her position 
as a Continental Power, took more interest in the European than in the 
colonial struggle she was waging with England. Great Britain, on the 
other hand, devoted her energies to the naval and colonial war, and only 
helped Prussia in order to hamper France. England was, therefore, 
fighting one war, while France was engaged in two, and consequently 
England was victorious. 

The immediate causes of the war were :— 

(1) The dispute between England and France over the 
possession of Tobago. 

(2) The dispute over the frontier of Acadie, left undefined 
by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

(8) The Ohio Question. The French colonists had built a series 
of forts from Louisiana, a French possession, along the Ohio 
to the Canadian lakes, to cut off the English from trade in the 
West, with the result that war broke out between the French 
and the English (see 1752 and 1754). 

(4) Eredericn’ attack upon Saxony resulted in war with 

ustria. 
As in preceding struggles, the war between England and France was waged 
in America, India, on the seas, off the coast of Africa and in Europe. 


Home Government during the War. 


At the beginning of the war the government of England was in the 
hands of the incompetent Newcastle. Pitt, who knew he could ‘‘save 
England and that no one else could,” determined to get into power. 
George II. was obliged to accept the resignation of Newcastle, and in the 
Ministry of the Duke of Devon Pitt was Secretary of State. ‘‘ The Great 
Commoner” was, however, unable to hold office against the dislike of the 
King and the opposition in parliament. He was dismissed by George and 
Newcastle recalled. Pitt was honoured by an ovation from the nation, and, 
after a three months’ struggle between Newcastle, backed by the Commons, 
and Pitt, backed by the nation, the famous Coalition Ministry of Pitt 
and Newcastle was formed. Pitt had the control of the War, Newcastle of 
Parliamentary management. The opposition of Parliament was at an end, 
and George, finding he had a competent war minister in Pitt, loyally 
upheid him. From 1756—61 England was governed by a strong Ministry. 
The death of George II. caused its fall. George III. was determined to 
break the rule of the Whigs, and. for this purpose he brought about the 
close of the war. He made Bute (a Tory) Secretary of State. The auto- 
cratic bearing of Pitt had offended the members of his Cabinet, and when 
in 1761, they refused to sanction a declaration of war upon Spain the great 
minister resigned. Bute then formed a ministry which, although it found 
itself obliged to go to war with Spain, finally succeeded in bringing the 
colonial and European struggle to its end. Frederick of Prussia never 
forgave England for what he considered her abandonment of his cause, and 
in the next war England found herself without any Continental ally. 
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Results of the Seven Years’ War, 


(1) The Fall of France as a Colonial Power and the establish- 
ment of Great Britain’s maritime and colonial greatness. 


(2) The foundation of Great Britain’s Indian Empire. 
(3) The Continental isolation of Great Britain. 


(4) Voyages of discovery by English sailors, and the consequent 
foundation of new Britains beyond the seas. 


(5) The American Revolution. The conquest of Canada removed from 
the English colonists in America the danger of being prevented by 
the French in Canada and in Louisiana from expanding westward. 
This fear had kept them loyal to England, but on its removal they 
were no longer inclined to put up with the policy of the British 
Government towards them, which was based on the assumption that 
the colonies existed solely for the good of the mother country. The 
claim of England to tax them without their being represented in the 
English Parliament finally led to the breach between the two. 


(6) The maritime war of 1778—-1783. France was determined to be 
avenged on England for the loss of her Colonial Empire. She 
therefore rebuilt her navy, strengthened her alliance with Spain, 
and when England was defeated at Saratoga by the Americans she 
declared war upon her and was followed next year by Spain. 


(7) The further financial embarrassment of Franee which led 
to the French Revolution. 


(8) The overthrow of Austrian supremacy in Germany, and the 
establishment of ‘‘Dualism”’ (viz., the equality of Prussia and 
Austria in Germany) which lasted till 1866, when Prussia triumphed 
and excluded Austria from Germany. 


The Seven Years’ War (1756—1763), 
(Items prefixed by —.) 
1756.—-Capture of Calcutta by Surajah Dowlah, and imprisonment 
of English captives in the “ Black Hole.” 


Resignation of Newcastle, frightened by the indignation of the 
nation over the mismanagement of the war and by the lack of 
support from his colleagues. 


The [ Devonshire = First Lord of the 
Pitt-Devonshire Ministry. Treasury. 
1756—1757. | pit =Secretary of State. 


47157.— Execution of Byng for his failure to relieve Port Mahon. 


The Militia Act enforces the system of universal military 
obligation. 

Dismissal of Pitt by the King and ministerial crisis for 
eleven weeks. Pitt then returns with Newcastle 
(June 29.) 

—{June 18. Defeat of Frederick at Kolin.] 
—June 23. Battle of Plassey: victory of Clive. 
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Newcastle = First Lord of the Treasury. 


Coalition Ministry 5 ws 
Of Pits ana Neweasts: Putt = Secretary of State. 


4757—1761. Holdernesse, Legge, Granville, Gower and 
others. 


July 26. Battle of Hastenbeck: defeat of Cumberland, 
who then abandoned Hanover, by the French. 

—Sept. 8. Convention of Kloster-Seven signed by the Duke 
of Cumberland with France by which the Hanoverian 
army is dispersed. 

George IL., on the advice of Pitt, repudiates the Convention 
and Ferdinand of Brunswick is made commander in the 
place of Cumberland. 

—[Nov. 5. Battle of Rossbach. Great victory of Frederick 

over the French and Austrians. 
Dec. 5. Battle of Leuthen. Victory of Frederick over 
the Austrians. 


i758.—THe War 1x Evrope— 

April. Treaty of Alhance between Great Britain and 
Prussia, by which the Hanoverian army is taken into 
English pay and a yearly subsidy given to Frederick 
the Great. 

—June 5. Battle of Crefeld. Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
defeats the French. 
-—June. Unsuccessful expedition against St. Malo: destruc- 
tion of French shipping. 
_~ lees 25. Battle of Zorndorf. Frederick defeats the 
Russians, allies of Austria. 
—Sept. Successful expedition against Cherbourg and failure 
of the second attempt on St. Malo. 
pie 14. Battle of Hochkirch: defeat of Frederick | 
the Austrians. 
In AmuRIcA— 
—June. Siege of Louisburg by the English. 
—July. Surrender of Cape Breton to the English. 
—July. Montcalm repels the English at Ticonderoga. 
—Aug. 27. Capture of Fort Frontenac, on Lake Ontario, by 
ae English. The French thus lose the control of the 
akes. 
Nov. 25. Capture of Fort Duquesne (re-named Pittsburg), 
“the Gateway of the West,” by Brigadier Forbes, 


In Inpia-— 
—June 2. The French, under Lally, capture Fort St. David, 


about twelve miles south of Pondicherry, and (Dec.) lay 
siege to Madras, 
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1758.—In Arrica— 
—Apr. 23. Capture of Fort St. Louis, in Senegal, by England. 
—Dec. 29. Capture of Goree Island, off Cape Verde, by 
England. 


1759.—In Inpia—.. 
—Feb. Lally raises the siege of Madras. 
—April. Capture of Masulipatam, a centre of French 
influence on the mouth of the Kistna. 


On THE SzEAs— 
—May 1. Capture of Guadaloupe by the English. 
The French threaten toinvade England. England is saved by— 
(a) the bombardment of Havre (July) ; 
ts the defeat of the French fleet off Lagos (Aug. 18); and 


c) the Battle of Quiberon Bay (Nov. 20), in which 
Hawke defeats the French. 


The naval and commercial supremacy of England is secured. 


In AmERICA— 
—June. Capture of Fort Niagara by Sir William Johnston 
gives England the possession of the Upper Ohio District. 
—July—Aug. Fort Ticonderoga and Crown Point are 
deserted by the French and occupied by the English 
under Lord Amherst. 
—Sept. 13. Capture of Quebec by Wolfe. 


Under cover of night, Wolfe scaled the Heights of Abraham 
which protected Quebec and were considered impregnable. In 
the battle which followed both he and Montcalm were slain and 
five days later (Sept. 18) Quebec capitulated. This, together 
with the naval victories of England, resulted in the Conquest of 
Canada. 


In Evropr— 
—Aug. 1. Battle of Minden. Ferdinand of Brunswick 
defeats the French. 
[Aug. 10. Death of the King of Spain. ] 
eg 12. Battle of Kunersdorf: defeat of Frederick zt 
the Russians. 

1759-60. The Duke of Bridgewater obtains two Acts granting 
him powers to construct a canal from Worsley to Manchester. 
Canal iz planned and carried through by James Brindley, 1761. 

4760. —Jan. 22. Battle of Wandewash. Eyre Coote defeats the 
French in India. 
—Sept. 8. Capitulation of Montreal and conquest of Canada. 

Oct. 25. Death of George II., resulting in the fall of the 

War Ministry of Pitt in the following year. 
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GEORGE III. 1760—1820. 
(Married, Charlotte Sophia of Mecklenburg-Strelitz.) 


The Character and Aim of George III.—George III. was a man of 
extremely limited intelligence and of great obstinacy. His mother, the 
Princess of Wales, had instilled into him the teaching of Bolingbroke’s 
‘Patriot King,” and George came to the throne determined to overthrow 
the rule of the great Whig families and to make himself the real ruler of 
the country. (Cf. George with Charles 1.) He had no intention of doing 
without Parliament, but he meant to rule by means of Parliament and his 
ministers. He hoped to accomplish his purpose by :— 


(a) Parliamentary corruption ; 
(b) Playing one section of the Whigs against another ; 
(c) Recalling the Tories to power. 


Though unpopular at the beginning of his reign, he succeeded, partly 
through the very limitation of his aims, in gaining the confidence of his 
subjects. His prejudices were theirs, and in his struggle with the 
Americans and also with Fox and North he had their sympathies. 
‘*Born and educated in this country,” he said in his first speech to 
Parliament, ‘‘I glory in the name of Britain” (sic.) To his personal 
influence can be attributed :— 


5} The close of the Seven Years’ War; 
b) The revival of party strife ; 

c) The loss of our American Colonies ; 

(d) The refusal of Catholic Emancipation to Ireland, on the 
passing of the Act of Union, and thus the embitterment 
of our relations to that island. 


The reign of George III. is important for :— 
(1) The struggle of the King to make himself absolute. 


(2) The continuation of the great war with France in its 
phases of :— 


( 


a) The closing of the Seven Years’ War. 
b) The Maritime War of 1776—1783. 
c( The Revolutionary War, 1793—1802. 
d) The Napoleonic War, 1803—1815. 


(8) The American Revolution. 

(4) The expansion of Great Britain in Australia. 

(5) The Industrial Revolution, due to the introduction of 
machinery and steam power. 

(6) The strengthening of the Party Organisation. 

The opening of the reign found the Whigs divided into groups 
led by Rockingham, Grenville, Bedford and Pitt. The 
struggle of George against the Whig families led to the 
re-organisation of parties and, together with the influence 
of the French Revolution, to the formation of new ones. 

His reign saw :— 
(a) the revival of the Old Tory Pa under 
the “King’s Friends.” racias ea os 


(6) The birth of the Radieal Party, 1769. 
(c) The rise of the New Whig Party, 1791. 
(d) The rise of the New Tory Party, 1794 
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Parties in the reign of George III. 


(1) The Old Tories.—Bute, North, Addington, Liverpool, Wellington. 
Principles : (1) Dependence of the Ministers on the Crown. 
(2) American taxation. 
3) Opposition to Parliamentary reform. 
4) Opposition to Catholic emancipation. 


(2) The New Tories, 1794.—The Younger Pitt, Canning. 
Principles : C Catholic emancipation. 
2) Commercial reform. 
(3) Peace and non-intervention policy. 
(4) Opposition to Parliamentary reform. 


(8) The Whig Legalists.—Grenville and Halifax. 
Principles : (1) Peace policy of Walpole. 
(2) Respect for the Commons. 
(3) Attachment to the Crown. 


\@ American taxation. 
(5) Rights of electors as against the Commons. 
(4) The Old, or pr Oer Aue. NDISS ge tcc penet: Devonshire, 
urke, 
1) Party government. 


2) War with France. 
3) Opposition to Parliamentary reform. 


The Party joins Old 
Tories under North 


Principles : 


APA Seoabiae (4) Opposition to American taxation on ground of 
Pitt, 1794. expediency. 


(5) Freedom of the Press. 
(4) Rights of electors as against the Commons. 


(5) The Whig Imperialists.—Chatham, Beckford, Shelburne, Grafton. 
Principles : (1) Opposition to France. 
(2) Opposition to the rule of the Whig families. 
(3) Opposition to American taxation on ground of 
justice. 
(4) Parliamentary reform. 
(5) Freedom of the press. 
(6) Rights of electors as against the Commons. 
(6) The Whig Aristocrats, or the Bedford Whigs.—Bedford, 
Egremont, Sandwich. 
Principle : Government a monopoly of the great Whig families. 
The party joins the Old Tories under North. 
(7) The New Whigs, or Whig-Liberals, 1791.—Fox. 
Principles : (1) The peace traditions of Walpole. 
(2) Catholic emancipation, 
(3) Slave emancipation. 
(4) Parliamentary reform. 
(8) The Radicals, 1769.—John Wilkes, Horne Tooke. 
Principles: The rights of the people against the Royal Preroga- 
tive and a corrupt House of Commons. 
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1761. ~Surrender of Pondicherry to England, who is now supreme 
in India. 
Bute is made Secretary of State by George III. 
Completion of the Bridgwater Canal by Brindley. 
The Third Family Compact between France and Spain 
(see 1733 and 1748). 
feesignation of Pitt, on the refusal of his colleagues to 
declare war on Spain (Oct. 5). 
1762.—Newcastle resigns and Bute becomes First Lord of the 


Treasury. 
Bute = First Lord of the Treasury. 
The Bute Ministry pugs = Secretary of State. 
4762—1763. 2 = 


3” ” 
Granville = President of the Council. 
Dashwood, Fox and others. 
Declaration of war with Spain, who, in accordance with 
the policy of the Third Family Compact, had made it clear 
that she intended to attack England. 
—The English fleet take from the French Martinique, the 
French seat of Government in the W. Indies, Grenada, 
St. Lucia and St. Vincent ; from Spain Havana, the capital 
of Cuba, and Manzila, the capital of the Philippine Isles. 
{763.—The Peace of Paris. 
i, Cession and restoration of Territory by France to 
Great Britain :— 
(1) In America. Nova Scotia (Acadia, see 1667, 1713), 
Canada, Cape Breton Island. 
(2) In West Indies. Grenada, St. Vincent (see 1779), Dominica 
and Tobago (see 1783). 
(3) In Africa. Senegal. 
(4) In Hurope. Minorca (English 1708 to 1756, see also 1783). 
ii, Cessions made by Spain to Great Britain :— 
(1) Abandonment of Spanish fishing rights off Newfoundland. 
(2) Acknowledgment of British rights to cut mahogany in 
Honduras. 
(3) Florida, for which Spain was, by a secret treaty with 
France, compensated by Louisiana. 
lii. Cessions and restorations made by Great Britain :— 
(1) Zo France (a) The right of fishing off the coast df New- 
foundland and cession of the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, off the coast of Newfoundland, on gondition 
that they were not to be fortified. (6) Restoration of 
islands, viz., Belleisle, Martinique, Guadal pe, ete., 
Goree in Africa, towns in India held in 1749, but as 
factoriesnot forts. (c) Abandonmentof the land claimed 
by France west of the Mississippi (i.e. Louisiana), 
(2) To Spain, Cuba and the Philippines. 
Peace of Hubertsburg closed the war between Prussia 
and Austria, Prussia retaining Silesia. 


Resignation of Bute, alarmed at his unpopularity. 
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Grenville = First Lord of the Treasury and 
: > Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Triumvirate. { yremont= Secretary of State. 
1763. Halifax = ; 


3 
Gower, Sanchvich, Holland and others. 


George Grenville belonged to an important Whig family. He 
was the brother of Richard Grenville, Earl Temple, the brother-in- 
law of the Elder Pitt, and the Father of Lord Grenville, Premier 
in 1806. 


The Case of Wilkes. 


Wilkes, M.P., had in No. 45 of the ‘‘ North Briton” criticised 
the King’s speech. He was arrested by a general warrant (t.e., one 
in which names of persons to be arrested are not mentioned). He 
was released by Justice Pratt on the ground of being an M.P. 
Soon after general warrants are declared by Pratt to be illegal. 


Death of Egremont. 


For some time the influence exercised by Bute had created 
coolness between the King and his Ministers. The death of 
Egremont brought matters to a crisis, and George on the 
advice of Bute, sought the help of Pitt to form a new Ministry. 
The negociations came to nothing, and Grenville strengthened his 
Cabinet from the Bedford section of the Whigs. 

Grenville = First Lord of the Treasury 


and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The Sandwich = Secretary of State. 
Bedford-Grenville Ministry. Halifax = a * 
1763—1765. Bedford = President of the Council. 


Holland, Granby and others. 


The Commons vote No. 45 of the “North Briton” to be a 
libel which privilege of Parliament did not cover. 


1764.— Expulsion of Wilkes from Parliament. 
Wilkes is outlawed for refusing to appear to answer charge of 
libel brought against him for writing ‘“‘No. 45” and a poem, the 
““ Bssay on Woman.” 


4765.—The Stamp Act. Grenville passes an Act by which legal 
documents in America are to be stamped and thus pay 
a tax to Government. 
Result ; Riots in America. 


Short illness of George III., and a proposed Regency Bull. 


This was done to provide for future contingencies but causes a 
breach between the King and his Ministers. Grenville and Bedford, 
afraid of the influence of the Princess Dowager, of Wales, exclude 
her name from the list of possible Regents, but it is inserted by the 
Commons. George, angry at the slight placed by Grenville and 
Bedford on his mother, determines to get rid of them. His 
negociations with Pitt fail, he, therefore, has to apply to the 
Marquis of Rockingham, who forms a Whig Ministry. 
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Rockingham = First Lord of the Treasury. 


The Conway = Secretary of State. 
Rockingham Ministry.< Grafton = ‘. # 
1765—1766. Dowdeswell, Dukes of Newcastle, Portland 
and others. 


Treaty of Aliahabad by which Clive obtained for the East 
India Company the financial administration of Bengal, 
Orissa and Behar. 
1766.—Repeal of the Stamp Act. Great speech of Pitt in favour 
of Repeal, though the Declaratory Act is passed asserting 
right of English Parliament to tax the Americans. 


Condemnation of General Warrants by the Commons. 


Resignation of Grafton on the ground of the weakness of the 
Ministry, which, unsupported by the King’s friends and the party 
of Pitt, and openly opposed by the Bedford Whigs, had never held 
astrong position. Georgesummons Pitt, who was opposed to party 
government, to form a ministry, and dismisses Rockingham. This 
was, therefore, a triumph for the King over strict party organisa- 


tion. 
Pitt now Chatham = Lord Privy Seal. 
The Grafton =First Lord of the Treasury. 
Chatham Ministry.{ Townshend = Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
1766—1 768. Lord Shelburne, Conway = Secretaries 


of State 
1767.—Illness of Chatham, who is, therefore, not responsible for 
the acts of the Ministry which bears his name; it has 
also been called the Grafton Ministry. 
American Import Duties Bill, imposing duties on glass, red 
and white lead, paper, tea, etc. 
Result : Increased irritation in America. 
Death of Townshend, who is succeeded by Lord North. 


Invention of the spinning jenny for making thread, by 
James Hargreaves, patented 1770. 


First Mysore War (see 1780). 


1768.—General election and return of Wilkes as M.P. for Middle- 

sex. Charge of outlawry against him is reversed by 
Lord Mansfield, but he is imprisoned for the libel of the . 
“North Briton.” (See 1763.) 

First voyage of Cook (1768-71). 

He surveyed the coast of New Zealand and discovered the 

Society Isles (see 1772), 

Resignation of Chatham, who, on his recovery, disapproves 
of the conduct of his colleagues. The Cabinet is re- 
organised with Grafton at its head. 
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Grafton= First Lord of the Treasury. 
Grafton’s Ministry, {North =Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
1768—1770. Gower, Sandwich, Weymouth (the Bedford 
faction) also hold office. 
1769.—First “ Letter of Junius,” an attack on the Government on 
behalf of Wilkes, in the ‘“ Public Advertiser.” 
Second expulsion of Wilkes from Parliament (see 1768). 
His re-election by Middlesex. 


Election declared invalid. He is again re-elected, and election 
again declared void. Wilkes is elected for a fourth time by 
Middlesex, but his opponent, Colonel Luttrell, at the bottom of the 
poll, is declared by Parliament to be elected. 


Result of the Struggle.= Birth of English Radicalism. 
Horne Tooke founds the Society of the Supporters of the Bill of Rights. 


1770.—Dissolution of the Grafton Ministry due to the condemnation 
of its policy towards Wilkes and towards the Americans 
by Chatham. 


The opposition is too disorganised to force itself upon the 
King, who is, therefore, able to call Lord North to his assistance. 
The appointment of North marks the complete triumph of the 
King, who has at last a Minister ready to act as his agent. 


The North Ministry, (North=First Lord of the Treasury and 


or, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Triumph of the King. Gower, Sandwich, Hillsborough, Rochford, 
1770—1782. Charles James Fox and others. 


The “ Boston Massacre.” 


Repeal of the taxes on American imports, with the 
exception of that on tea. 


Dispute with Spain over Port eae 


The Commons attempt the arrest of a printer of a newspaper. 
He is protected by the city magistrates. The Lord Mayor of London 
and Alderman Oliver are imprisoned in the Tower for this action ; 
but since then the freedom of reporting debates has been allowed. 


1772.— Warren Hastings becomes Governor of Bengal. 


Lord Chief Justice Mansfield decides that a slave 
landing in England becomes free. 

The Royal Marriage Act, forbidding the marriage of the 
descendants of George III. under the age of 26 without 
the consent of the Sovereign. This Act is still in force. 

Second voyage of Cook (1772-75) proving the non-existence 
of a large Southern Continent (see 1768 and 1776). 

The First Partition of Poland between Russia, Prussia 
and Austria; an act leading to much international 
lawlessness (see 1793). 
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4773.—North’s Regulating Act for the Government of India. 


The E. India Company was in need of money, and applied to 
Government for a loan. This was granted by Parliament, and at 
the same time North passed an Act with the purpose of subordi- 
nating the administration of the Company to the control of the 
Government. This established :— 

(1) A Governor-General of Bengal (Warren Hastings), with 
authority over the Governors of Madras and Bombay. (2) A 
Council (the Governor-General and four others), by whose advice 
the Governor-General must act. (3) A supreme court. (The 
relations of this Court to the Governors were ill-defined. Elijah 
Impey was the chief judge.) 

Result= friction between Hastings and his council. 


The Boston Tea Ships. Boston refuses to take the tea 
sent her and throws it into the sea. 
4774.—Dismissal of Fox from office. 


On account of the conduct of the Americans, the English 
Government passed a series of measures known as the 
“Intolerable Acts,” viz. :— 


(1) The Boston Port Act prohibiting the landing of goods at Boston. 


(2) The Massachusetts Government Act annulling the constitution 
of Massachusetts. 

(3) The Transportation Act giving British officers charged with 
murder in Massachusetts the right of trial in England. 

(4) The Quebee Act confirming freedom of worship to Roman 


Catholics in Canada and defining the boundaries of the 
Colony. 


The First American Congress meets at Philadelphia, 
issues a Declaration of Rights, and forbids importation 
from, or exportation to, Great Britain till redress of 
grievances is granted. 


Election of Wilkes for Parliament and as Lord Mayor of 
London. 


THE AMERICAN WAR. 


The eause of the American War was the claim of England to 
tax her colonies without granting them representation in her 
Parliament. (For its connection with the Seven Years’ War, see page 185.) 


The war is remarkable for bringing to a close the old 
colonial system, in which colonies were regarded as existing solely for 
the good of the mother country. 


It can also be viewed as part of the struggle in which 
George HI. was engaged in destroying the rule, of the great 
Whig families and increasing the power of the Crown. ‘To do 
this he called to his aid the Tories, who were always in favour cf the 
prerogative of the Crown, and made use of the divisions amongst the Whig 

arty to play one section against another. The followers of Chatham (the 
Vhig Imperialists), though opposed to Party Government, were not 
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favoured by the King. George probably did not understand Chatham’s 
Imperial policy, and his advocacy of Parliamentary Reform was utterly 
distasteful to the monarch who hoped to rule, and, to a large extent, 
succeeded in ruling, by means of Parliamentary corruption. The assertion 
of the Americans that taxation involved representation necessitated, 
if allowed, Parliamentary Reform, and this meant the extinction of 
that influence by which the King could control the council of the 
nation. Thus the American war forms part of the struggle between 
the party in favour of the Royal Prerogative and that in favour of 
its restriction. Had the Americans been defeated, England might 
Be seen another Revolution against Royal Despotism besides that 
of 1688. 


From 1778 the war ean be viewed as part of the struggle 
of England against the House of Bourbon, for in that year France, 
eager to be avenged for the loss of her Colonial Empire, joined America 
against England. In 1779 Spain followed suit, and in 1780 the Northern 
Powers of Kurope, irritated by the demand of right of search of neutral 
vessels made by England, formed against her the Armed Neutrality of the 
North. Thus England had arrayed against her America and Europe. 
She fought the Americans in support of the old colonial system, and in 
this struggle she was defeated. She fought the united House of Bourbon 
for maritime supremacy, and issued from the contest triumphant. The 
war is therefore remarkable :— 


(1) In Colonial History as— 


(a) Bringing to a close the old colonial system. 

(b) Iilustrating the importance of the control of the seas as 
the means of holding a colonial empire together. It 
was the presence of the French fleet off the coast of 
America that, resulting in the surrender of Yorktown, 
ended the American War. 


(2) In European History. 
(a) The success of the colonists encouraged the revolutionary 
party amongst the discontented peoples of Europe 
(e.g., the Poles and the French). 
(b) The defeat of France increased her debt and helped to 
bring about the French Revolution. 


(8) In English Constitutional History. The loss of America 
was a blow to the Royal power. 

(a) It involved a large amount of legislation, the conduct of 
which, through Parliament, the King had always left 
to his ministers. In doing this the ministers of the 
King gained power. 

(b) It admitted the principle of Parliamentary reform, which, 
when effected, destroyed the secret influence of the 
Crown over Parliament. 


(4) In England’s commercial and external relations. 
(a) The loss of America was followed by a decrease in our 
trade with that continent. 
(b) The establishment of bitterness between England and her 
great daughter, which has only lately been overcome. 
(5) In the history of the world. 
The American war resulted in the formation of a new State, 
in which federal and democratic principles have 
triumphed. 
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1775.—The War of American Independence. 
(Items prefixed by — Those relating to its international or 
maritime phase by =.) 

—Battle of Lexington: indecisive. 

—Capture of Ticonderoga and Crown Point by the Americans. 

—Second Congress at Philadelphia (see 1774). Washington is 
made commander of the American forces. 

—Battle of Bunker’s Hill—victory of the English. 

— The Olive Branch Petition is sent by the Americans to 
England, but is rejected. 

Ministerial Changes.—Grafton resi the Privy Seal, which 
is taken by Dartmouth. Lord George Germaine becomes Colonial 
Secretary. 

—Failure of the American invasion of Canada. 
1776. —Evacuation of Boston by the English under Sir William 
Howe. 
—July 4. The American Declaration of Independence. 
—New York is taken by Howe. 
—Cornwallis drives Washington out of New Jersey. 

Publication of Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” 
advocating Free Trade. (March 9.) 

July. Third voyage of Cook (1776-79): discovery of 
Sandwich Isles: murder of Cook (see 1772). 

1777. —Defeat of the English by Washington at Princeton, and 
recovery of New Jersey by the Americans. 
—Battle of Brandywine. Washington is defeated by Howe. 
Occupation of Philadelphia by Howe. 
—Surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga. 
1778. = An alliance is formed between France and the Americans 
resulting in war between Great Britain and France. 

Chatham opposes American Independence. 

Death of Chatham. 

—Evacuation of Philadelphia by England. 

=Seaysight off Ushant between the English and French: 
indecisive. 

= Outbreak of First Mahratta War, owing partly to the policy 
of the English Governor at Bombay and partly to 
French intrigues. 

=Capture of Pondicherry from the French. 

The Savile Act (so called from its promoter, Sir George 
Savile) repeals the Act of 1700 against Roman Catholics, 
which forbad the celebration of Mass or the acquisition 
of land except by descent (refer to 1791). 

Trish Affairs.—The treatment of Ireland as a foreign country 
was a cause of dissatisfaction and called for remedy. 

An Act is passed relaxing restrictions on Irish trade (of. 1651, 


1780, Note on 1784 and Act of Union, 1800). Irish Parliament 
passed an Act similar to the Savile Act. 


a 
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4779.= Spain joins France and America against Great Britain. 
= Spanish and French fleets threaten our shores. 
= Siege of Gthraltar is begun by Spain (see 1782). 
= Capture of St. Vincent and Grenada by the French. 

Formation of the “Irish Volunteers.” Irish Protestants, 
who had been enrolling themselves since 1778 to supply 
the place of the troops sent to America, support the 
the Irish Parliament in its demand for Free Trade. 

1780.= Defeat of the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent by Rodney. 
—Success of the English in the Southern States. 
—Capture of Major André and his execution as a spy by 
Washington (Oct. 2.) 

The Second Mysore War (refer to 1767 and 1790). Hyder 

Ali, of Mysore, overruns the Carnatic (July). 

= The Armed Neutrality of the North (Feb.) formed between 
Russia, Denmark and Sweden, to enforce the principles 
that 
(1) Neutral ships may trade safely even along belligerent coasts. 
(2) The flag covers goods (excepting contraband). 
(3) A blockade to be respected must be efficient. 
(See 1800 and also the Declaration of Paris, 1856, when 
these principles of neutrality were accepted). 

= Dec. 20. War is declared by England on Holland, owing 
to the help given by Dutch traders to the Americans. 

Act removing restrictions on the export of Irish woollens 
and glass and also opening colonial trade to Ireland 
(refer to page 202). 

Feb. 8. Presentation of the great Yorkshire petition in 
favour of economical reform. 

Burke's Bill for Economical Reform, abolishing the right 
of many pension holders from the Crown to a seat in 
Parliament. ‘The Bill is rejected. (See 1782.) 

Dunning’s motion that “the influence of the Crown has 
increased, 1s increasing, and ought to be diminished.” | 

Rejection of the Duke of Richmond’s Bill for Parliamentary 
reform (see 1783). 

The Lord George Gordon Anti-Catholic Riots. 

1781.= Jan.—Oct. Holland, Prussia and Austria join the Armed 
Neutrality (see 1780). 
= Battle of Dogger Bank, between the English and the 
Dutch : indecisive. 
= French fleet, under De Grasse, enters the Chesapeake. 
Defeat of Hyder Ali at Porto Novo by Sir Eyre Coote. 
—Surrender of the English at Yorktown. 
1782.—Treaty of Salbaz ends first Mahratta War. English and 
Mahrattas promise mutually to withhold help from each 
other’s enemies. 
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1782 =Capture of Minorca by a Spanish and French army. 


= Capture of West Indian Isles by France. 


Feb.—In the East Indies a French fleet under De Suffren 
arrives off the Coromandel coast, and between March, 1782, and 
June, 1783, fights five pitched battles with the English Admiral, 
Sir Edward Hughes. 

Feb. 15. Meeting of the Volunteers at Dungannon, 
demanding legislative independence for Ireland. 


Resignation of North on the condemnation of his American 
policy. 

The second struggle of the King with the Whigs for the estab- 
lishment of his personal rule begins. George is obliged to accept 
Rockingham and a Whig Ministry composed of the two sections of 
that party, the Rockingham Whigs and the Chatham or Shelburne 
Whigs. Thurlow, a member of the King’s party, remains in office. 


Rockingham = First Lord of the Treasury. 
The Second Fox = Secretary of State. 
Rockingham Ministry, | Shelburne = ,, 5 
1782. Burke = Paymaster. 


[ Lords Camden and Thurlow, Duke of Grafton 
and others. 


= Victory of Rodney in the West Indies over De Grasse. 


Grattan’s Parliament. Ireland obtains legislative indepen- 
dence by the repeal of the Act of 1719 and clauses of 
Poynings’ Law, or the Statute of Drogheda (1494), 
which gave the English Privy Council control over the 
Irish Parliament. 


The freedom which the Irish Parliament thus obtained was 
due to the Volunteers, who, having obtained for Ireland trade 
concessions, went on to demand legislative independence. England, 
then weakened by her war with the Americans, was unable to 
refuse. Ireland thus secured Home Rule, but her Parliament was 
representative solely of the Protestant minority, and, unlike the 
English Parliament, it had no control over the Executive Govern- 
ment which in Ireland was the Lord Lieutenant, who was 
appointed by the English Government. 


The Rockingham Civil List Act and the Acts concerning 
the Revenue Officers and the Government Contractors 
accomplish some economical reform. 


The Revenue Officers were deprived of the franchise and the 
Government Contractors excluded from Parliament. (Cf. Place 
Act of 1707, which enacted that M.P.’s accepting office under the 
Crown must vacate their seats and offer themselves for re-election, 
and the Place Act of 1742, which restricted the number of Govern- 
ment posts available for M.P.’s.) The Civil List was divided into 
eight parts. Useless offices and secret pensions were abolished. 
No pension was to exceed £300 a year. 
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1782.—Death of Rockingham. The Duke of Portland succeeds 
him as official leader of the Whigs. Shelburne becomes 
First Lord of the Treasury. 


Resignation of Fox and* Burke, who refuse to serve under 


Shelburne. 
The Shelburne = First Lord of the Treasury. 
Shelburne Ministry.J/°% = = ne ys pegs and 
4782 —1783. eader 0 e Commons. 


Temple, Thurlow, Grafton and others. 


William, Earl of Shelburne, a follower of Chatham, advocated 
a policy of peace and of free trade. He was a good speaker, but 
incapable of inspiring confidence, and was, therefore, a bad leader. 
George III. called him ‘‘the Jesuit,” and Pitt declared that ‘‘what- 
ever sins he might commit as a Minister, he had atoned for them 
beforehand by serving for nearly a year under Lord Shelburne.” 
Lhe Gilbert Workhouse Act authorised the formation of 
Unions by adjacent parishes and the giving of outdoor 
relief (see 1601, 1662, 1722 and 1795). 
= Portugal joins the Armed Neutrality. 
= French and Spaniards raise the siege of Gibraltar, which 
had been defended by General Elliot (refer to 1779). 


—Nov. 30. England acknowledges the independence of the 
United States. 
Death of Hyder Ali. 


1783.—The Peace of Versailles. The terms of the peace are 
to be tound in four separate treaties, viz. :— 


i, Sept. 3. Treaty between England and the United States. 
England acknowledged the independence of the United States. 


ii. Sept. 3. Treaty between England and France, practically 
a confirmation of the Treaty of Paris, 1763. 

(1) France restored Grenada, the Grenadines, St. Vincent, 
Dominica, St. Kitts, Nevis and Montserrat, and 
guaranteed the river Gambia to England. 

(2) Great Britain restored Goree, St. Lucia and stations in 
India, ceded river Senegal, Tobago, increased fishing 
rights off Newfoundland, and gave up treaty right to 
prevent fortification of Dunkirk (see 1713). 


fii, Sept. 3. Treaty between England and Spain. 
Minorea and Florida are given to Spain, who, in return, cone 
firms right of English to cut logwood in Honduras. 
iv. May 20,1784. Treaty between England and Holland. 
Conquests on either side returned, with exception of 
Negapatam, which was kept by England, who also 
gains freedom of navigation on the Indian Seas. 
Feb. 24. The resignation of Shelburne after his defeat by 
Fox and North on the question of the preliminaries of 
peace. 


: 
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The King was forced to accept Fox and North as his Ministers. 
The new Ministry was termed ‘‘ The Unnatural Coalition,” because 
Fox and North had been bitter opponents. Their alliance shocked 
public opinion, and George was, therefore, able to take the first 
opportunity that offered to dismiss them. 
Fou =Secretary of State. 
The Unnatural Coalition, | North =__ ,, $9 
Apr. 1783—Dec. 1783. Portland =First Lord of the Treasury. 


Burke, Cavendish and others. 


Rejection of Pitt’s motion for Parliamentary Reform (see 
1780 and 1785). 
Fox’s India Bill is thrown out by the Lords on the ground 
that it was an attack on the power of the Crown. 
The King dismisses the Ministry and appoints William 
Pitt as Minister. 
For some months Pitt held office in the face of a hostile House 
of Commons. The General Election of 1784 returned him a large 


majority. The King had triumphed over the Whig Oligarchy, but 
it was with the help of the nation (¢f. his triumph in 1770). 


Pitt =First Lord of the Treasury 


- ines 35 and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
4783—1804 Thurlow =Lord Chancellor. 


Carmarthen, Sydney, Dundas and others. 


WILLIAM PITT. 
Prime Minister, 1788—1801 and 1804—1806. 


With the exception of Walpole, no English Premier has had so long a 
tenure of office as William Pitt. Born in 1759, he entered Parliament in 
1780, when not yet twenty-two, as the opponent to North’s American 
policy. In Shelburne’s Ministry he held the post of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. On the fall of the “‘ Unnatural Coalition,” Pitt was given by 
the King the position of First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and thus at the age of twenty-four Pitt held the highest position 
possible for an English subject. 


Pitt as an Orator and a Parliamentary Leader. 


Pitt was one of our greatest orators and parliamentary leaders. He 
had a wonderful power of managing men and the House of Commons was at 
his feet. He was too reserved and aloof in manner to win love, but he had 
the art of inspiring his followers with absolute confidence in his wisdom. 
As an orator he was remarkable for :— 


(2) His command of language, which was both abundant and accurate. 
Fox described the difference between himself and his rival by 
saying: ‘‘ Pitt is never at a loss for the word, and I am never 
at a loss for @ word.” 

(b) His self-control. He was never carried away by the passion of 
debate to use abusive language, or to reveal more than he had 
intended of State secrets. 

(c) Paucity of ideas. He was not an original thinker and would 
cover his lack of ideas by the redundancy of his speech. Burke 
called him ‘the sublime of mediocrity.” 
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Pitt as a financial and commercial Minister. 


Pitt was an advocate of Free Trade, and by his wise financial measures 
he gained the support of the commercial classes. He set himself (a) to 
re-establish English finance on a secure and orderly system ; (b) to reduce 
the National Debt. He accomplished the first object, but, led astray by 
the fallacy that a sinking fund was equally valuable in war time, when the 
expenses of the nation exceed the revenue, as it is in times of peace when 
the Government can put aside its savings for the extermination of its debt, 
and also by making inadequate preparations for war, he left the country 
burdened with an added debt. 


His measures :— 


(1) Reduction of duties in 1784, 1785, 1786 for the purpose of 
preventing smuggling, and thereby increasing the revenue. 

(2) Abolition of abuses connected with raising public loans, e.g., 
Abolition of lottery tickets, 1784. ‘‘ William Pitt,” says 
Romilly, ‘‘was the first minister who consulted the public 
interest by accepting the lowest terms that were tendered, 
without retaining a farthing in his own hands for distribution 
among his friends.” 

(3) Reduction of the privilege of members of Parliament to frank 
letters, whereby the revenue had been defrauded. 1784. 

(4) Reconstruction of the Board of Trade. 1786. 

(5) Formation of a Sinking Fund for the payment of the National 
Debt. 1786. : 

(6) Consolidation of Custom and Excise duties. 1787. 


Pitt as an Indian Statesman, 


Pitt’s India Bill placed the government of India in the hands of a body 
of men who had special opportunities of knowing the needs of India, and he 
established a Board of Control, with certain supervising powers, to check 
any abuses of administration. To Lord Cornwallis, the first Governor- 
General appointed under the new regulation, India owes a number of wise 
laws and her Civil Service. . 

In 1787, when the impeachment of Warren Hastings was being 
debated, it was Pitt’s vote which decided the question in favour of 
impeachment, and thus he may be credited with having taken a share 
in the work of purifying our Hastern rule from the charge of cruelty and 
oppression. 


Pitt as a Reformer. 


The title of Reformer cannot be given to Pitt, for though he was in 
favour of Parliamentary Reform, Catholic Emancipation and the Abolition 
of Slavery, yet he would never risk his position as Premier for any of 
these great causes. Thus in 1785 he brought forward a Bill for Parlia- 
mentary Reform, but after its defeat he never again brought it forward nor 
gave any help to the cause of reform. He advocated the emancipation of 
the slaves, ae never allowed it to become a test question, on the 
contrary, he tried to moderate the zeal of the abolitionists, and had as his 
colleagues Dundas, Thurlow and Liverpool, all supporters of the iniquitous 
trade. Under Pitt ‘‘the English slave trade more than doubled.” Again, 
he postponed Catholic emancipation at the desire of George II1., and thus 
made himself a party to a great wrong inflicted upon Ireland. From 
the outbreak of the war with France, Pitt identified himself with repressive 
measures; but it is to his love of office, rather than to the French 
Revolution, that must be attributed his half-heartedness on the question 
of reform. 
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Pitt as War Minister. 


1. Pitt failed to grasp the meaning of the French Revolution and the 
strength of the French nation; consequently his estimate of the probable 
duration of the war was wrong, and he failed to make adequate financial 
preparations. 


2. Unlike his father, he had no intuitive insight into character; his 
military and naval appointments were unfortunate, and in his conduct of 
the war he pursued no consistent policy. 

3. His merit as a War Minister lies in the fact that he inspired the 
nation with confidence and was the chief author of three European Coalitions 
(see 1793, 1799 and 1805). 


Pitt, the Irish Statesman. 

In his Irish policy Pitt shows his greatness and his weakness: his 
greatness in his desire to treat Ireland in a just manner, and in his 
enlightened free-trade policy ; his weakness in abandoning his schemes in 
the face of opposition. His policy was embodied in :— 

1. The commercial proposals of 1785 for establishing Free Trade 
between England and Ireland (see 1778). After their rejection Pitt refused 
to consider the question again, possibly intending to use commercial 
advantages as a bait for legislative union, as they had been used in the case 
of England and Scotland (refer to Union of England and Scotland, 1707.) 

2. The Catholic Concessions of 1793 which gave Catholics the franchise, 
admitting them to serve on Grand Juries, ete. Pitt admitted the justice 
of the Catholic claims, but refased further relief, probably in the hope of 
making Catholic emancipation the reward of legislative union with England. 

3. The appointment and re-call of Lord Fitz-William. By the 
appointment of Lord Fitz-William the hopes of the Catholics were raised 
to the highest pitch. His re-call (1795), when it was clear that he was going 
to support the cause of Catholic Emancipation, led directly to the Union. 

4. The Union, and the abandonment of Catholic Claims, 1800. Pitt 
was in favour of Catholic Emancipation, but he believed it could not be 
granted until the Protestant ascendency was secured in the Empire by 
means of legislative union between England and Ireland. He passed 
legislative union in order to strengthen the Empire in the struggle against 
France, but was unable to carry Catholic Emancipation. Thus the effect of 
his policy was to complete the alienation of the sister island from England. 


Pitt as a Party Leader. 


Pitt always called himself a Whig, but he may, nevertheless, be 
regarded as the founder of the new Tory Party or the Tory-Liberals 
whose traditions were carried on by Canning and later by Peel. 


Results of Pitt’s Rule on the Constitution. 


1. _ The strengthening of Ministerial Government.—Pitt was the Minister 
of the King and of the nation. He defeated alike (a) the Whig Oli garchy, 
which would have forced inacceptable Ministers on the King, and () the 
King’s plan of making Ministers solely responsible to himself. Lord North 
had repudiated the title of Prime Minister, but Pitt declared that there 
must be ‘fan avowed and real Minister possessing the chief weight in the 
Council and the principal place in the confidence of the King.” Pitts 
attitude towards the Regency of the Prince of Wales strengthened the 
position of the Minister against the Crown. (See also 1792, Dismissal of 
Thurlow.) 

2. Close of ihe system of Parliamentary Corruption.—Pitt was incor- 
ruptible himself, and by his economical reforms he continued the work 
begun under Rockingham. During his long tenure of office ‘‘the traditions 
of the old system of corruption were,” says Lecky, ‘finally cut.” 
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Character of Pitt. 


Pitt’s character was marked by the following qualities :— 

1. Hopefulness. ‘‘He was,” said Addington, ‘‘the most sanguine 
man I ever knew.” 

2. Purity and integrity. His life was unstained by vice, unless 
indeed we consider his indulgence in port wine to be one. His uprightness 
was unquestioned, and though he might easily have amassed a fortune, he 
died a comparatively poor man and in debt. 

3. Shyness, which made him one person to the outside world and 
another to his friends. 

4. Affection for his friends. Pitt never recovered from the vote 
passed by Parliament against his friend Melville, and it was said to have 
been one of the causes of his death. 

5. Love of his country. His policy may be disputed but not his 
patriotism, his last words were—‘‘Oh, my country! how I love my 
country !” 


STRUGGLE OF PITT WITH THE COALITION. 
1784.—Dissolution of Parliament. General election returns Pitt 
with a large majority. 

One hundred and sixty of Fox’s supporters lost their seats, and 
were known as ‘‘Fox’s Martyrs.” In consequence of the excitement 
roused by the elections an Act was passed limiting the length of 
time during which the poll could be kept open to fifteen days. 
Commutation Act reduces the duty on tea and spirits and 

imposes a house and window tax. 

Pit?s India Buil. 

(1) It established a Board of Control (one Secretary of State, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and four other members 
of the Privy Council), with authority over the civil and 
military administration of the East India Company. 

(2) It vested the patronage in the hands of the Company with 
a power of veto to the Crown. 

(See 1773. This Act continued in force till 1858.) 

Flood’s Bill for the reform of the Irish Parliament on a 
Protestant Basis is rejected by the Irish Parliament. 

The North of Ireland is disturbed by the factions of the ‘‘Peep- 
of-Day Boys” (Protestant) and the ‘‘ Defenders” (Catholic), and 

1785. Pitt, in order to quiet Irish agitation, (1785,) brings forward a plan 
for commercial union, which, in a modified form, passes the 

English Parliament but is rejected by the Irish. (See 1778, 1780 

and Act of Union, 1800.) , 

Rejection of Pitt’s bill in favour of Parliamentary Reform 
(see 1783 and 1790). 

Similar motions brought forward by Pitt had been rejected in 

1782 and 1783. 

The reform movement now collapses. 

Introduction of the steam engine into factories—a further 
step in the Industrial Revolution by which the domestic 
was changed for the factory system. 

The following inventions stimulated this revolution :—Watt’s 
steam engine, 1769; Hargreave’s spinning jenny, 1770; Ark- 
wright’s water frame, 1771 ; Crompton’s Mule, 1779; Cartwrigut’s 
power loom, 1785. 
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1786.—Establishment of a Sinking Fund to pay off the National 


Debt. 
Appointment of Lord Cornwallis as Governor General of 


India. 


Impeachment of Warren Hastings, on the ground of 
injustice and misgovernment in India, moved by Burke. 


The proceedings against Warren Hastings began in April, 1786 ; 
in May, 1787, the Commons determine to impeach, and in February, 
1788, the trial began which did not close till 1795, when he was 
acquitted. The charges against Warren Hastings were concerned 
mainly with his conduct towards :— ; 

(1) The Rohillas, for whose destruction he had, in return for 

£400,000, lent the Nabob of Oude English Troops (1773). 
(2) Cheyte Sing, the Rajah of Benares, on whom he had levied 
heavy tribute, and whom he finally deposed (1781). 

(3) The Begums, or Princesses of Oude, whom, on the charge of 
encouraging insurrection at Benares, he had robbed of 
treasure. 


Commercial treaty with France abolishes many protective 
duties between the two countries. 


1787.—Formation of the Association for the abolition of the Slave 
Trade. 
English settlement made at Sierra Leone for the purpose of 
helping freed African slaves. 


1788.—Jan. Foundation of New South Wales in the establishment 
of a convict settlement at Sydney. 


Trial of Warren Hastings begins, ending with acquittal in 
1795. 


April. The Triple Alliance between Great Britain, Prussia 
and the United Provinces. 


In Holland, the party of the republicans (patriots) had gained 
the upper hand and suspended the Stadtholder, William of Orange, 
from office. The Princess of Orange, sister of the Prussian King, 
was insulted by the republicans, and, as a French ascendency in 
Holland was inimical to English interests, an alliance was formed 
between England and Prussia to restore the Stadtholder to power. 
The arms of England and Prussia were successful, and France, 
under threat of war, abandoned her intention of interfering. The 
Orange party, friendly to England, had now the ascendency and the 
Triple Alliance was formed between Great Britain, Prussia and the 
United Provinces for the maintenance of peace and mutual defence. 

First motion for the abolition of the slave trade. (See 

1789 and 1807.) 


Nov. Illness of the King. Pitt declares that Parliament 
can appoint whom it will as Regent; Fox, that the 
Prince of Wales is Regent by right. 
1789.—Recovery of the King and public thanksgivings. 
Resolutions condemning the slave trade are supported by 
Wilberforce, Burke, Fox and Pitt. 
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May 5th. Meeting of the Estates General and beginning 
of the French Revolution. 


The Revolution which broke out with such violence in France 
was part of a movement which was already passing over Europe, 
and which in part can be attributed to the writings of Hobbes, 
Filmer, Locke, Montesquieu, Voltaire and Rousseau. Frederick II. 
of Prussia (1740-1786), Katherine II. of Russia (1762-1796), 
Charles III. of Spain (1759-1788) and the Emperor, Joseph II. 
(1765-1790), had all inaugurated reforms. In America a Revolu- 
tion had been conducted to a successful issue. The violence of the 
French movement was due to the weakness of the Government, the 
famine which preceded the outbreak and the want of experience in 
the new rulers of France. 


The Revolution. 

The Estates General having assembled, the third Estate demanded 
that it should sit with the clergy and nobles as one House, instead of, as 
formerly, the three Estates sitting and voting apart. Louis XVI. yielded 
and the National Assembly was formed. Unfortunately, he then took 
steps to overthrow the new Assembly by his troops and dismissed his 
Minister, Necker. The Paris mob rose, the Bastille, the symbol of the 
old régime, was stormed, and Louis forced to yield. The Revolution spread 
to other cities. On August 4th, the clergy and nobles in the National 
Assembly renounced their privileges. The attempt of the King to fly from 
France (June, 1791) convinced the Revolutionists he was not to be trusted. 
A Constitutional Monarchy having been established, the National, or, as 
it was now called, the Constituent Assembly, dissolved, and the jirst stage 
of the Revolution was over (Sept., 1791). 


The second stage of the Revolution opened with the meeting of the new 
Legislative Assembly, composed entirely of new men without experience. 
On April 20th, 1792, France declared war on Austria for refusing to inter 
fere with the ‘‘emigrés,” who were preparing to attack her from the Rhone 
valley, and this involved also war with Prussia. At first the Allies were 
successful, and the King was suspected of trying to aid the invaders of 
France and suspended. 


The Third Stage of the Revolution now began. The enemy continued to 
advance, and, in panic, the Paris mob broke open the prisons and murdered 
those suspected of disloyalty to France (Sept.). The defeat of the Prussians 
at Valmy restored confidence, and the National Convention decided that 
France should be a Republic. The Girondists, or Moderates, had at first 
the supremacy in the Convention, but on Jan. 21st, 1793, the Mountain, as 
the Jacobin or extreme Radical Party was called, secured the execution of 
Louis XVI. Europe was horrified, and England joined in the war against 
France. The disasters of the French in Belgium led to the appointment of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal of Paris for the punishment of suspected 
persons, and of the Committee of Public Safety, consisting of nine persons 
holding supreme power. Party feeling ran high. On June 2nd, 1793, the 
Girondists were overthrown, and the Commune of Paris, the Committee of 
Public Safety and the Revolutionary Tribunal ruled. The successes of the 
French armies put an end to the Reign of Terror, Robespierre was executed 
(July 28, 1794) the Convention regained power, and peace was signed with 
Prussia and Spain (1795). 


The Fourth Stage in the Revolution was now reached. A Republican 
Constitution was drawn up, by which the Directory (an executive body of 
five members) was established (Oct., 1795). Until 1799 the Directory ruled 
France, and then a new Constitution was given to France, and 
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A Fifth Stage opened. Three Consuls, of whom Bonaparte was one, 
were appointed, and Bonaparte soon made himself supreme. The Treaty 
of Lunéville (1801), which established a French ascendency in Europe, 
marks the close of the Revolution in its international aspects, while the 
assumption by Napoleon Bonaparte of the title of Emperor (1804) marks its 
close in the domestic history of France. 


The causes in France were :— 


(1) Intellectual.—Religious faith had become discredited owing 
to (a) suppression of reform when connected with 
Christian belief (e.g., Huguenots and Jansenists); (b) the 
corruption of the Church, and (c) the literary attack on 
Christianity led by Voltaire, Diderot and others. 

The prevailing scepticism helped to prepare the way for 
revolution by destroying respect for authority, but in itself 
was insuflicient to supply the motive force necessary. 
This was given by Rousseau, whose Contrat Social 
has been called the Bible of the Revolution. ‘‘ Without 
him,” said Napoleon, ‘‘there would have been no revolu- 
tion.” The school of the Economists, of whom Quesnay 
was the leader, did much to encourage political specula- 
tion, discontent with the existing system and disregard 
for the past. 

(2) Social.—The different classes of society were divided from 
each other almost as strictly as castes are in India. The 
peasantry were unfairly weighted with taxation and 
duty was divorced from privilege. 

(3) Economic.—The poverty of France was due to the existence 
of feudal rights which impeded the cultivation of the 
soil. The peasant could not plant what crops he liked 
nor check the devastation wrought by his lord’s game ; 
and he had to pay heavy taxeson his crops. The drought 
of the summer of 1788, a bad harvest and a severe winter, 
resulted in a famine, which led immediately to the Revo- 
lution and gave it its desperate character. 

(4) Political.—The administration was both corrupt and in- 
efficient, and the Government, being weak, allowed the 
revolutionary movement to get beyond control. 

(5) Finaneial difficulties, which had accumulated for a long 
period (see page 195) (2) (b), forced Louis XVI. to summon 
the Estates General, which had not met for 175 years, 
and the Revolution began. 


The Effects of the Revolution in England. 


(1) To postpone all reform (see 1790) and to inaugurate repressive 
measures (see 1792, 1793, 1799 and 1800). 

(2) To modify our parties, so that (a) the Tories become identi- 
fied with opposition to all change, (6) the Whigs with ar 
anti-national foreign policy and (c) the Radicals become 
Republicans. 

(3) To raise the hopes of the working classes for the attainment 
of political freedom. 

Effect of the Revolution in Ireland was to raise the hopes of the 
patriots, 


Result of the Revolution on France :— 


(1) The rousing of a national consciousness. 
(2) The establishment of a Military despotism. 
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1790.—Third Mysore War (refer to 1767, 1780 and 1798). 


Dispute with Spain over Nootka Sound is settled peace- 
fully, Spain allowing right of Great Britain to settle on 
the American coast of the Pacific. 


Rejection of a motion for the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts (refer to 1661, 1673, 1727 and 1829). 


Withdrawal of Flood’s motion in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform (see 1785 and 1793). 


Publication of Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion. 
This work had great influence in turning English opinion against 
the Revolutionists. (Cf. influence of other political writings, e.g., 
Swift’s on the ‘‘ Conduct of the Allies,’? Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of 
Nations.’’) Many replies were published to refute Burke, the most 
important being the ‘‘ Rights of Man,’’ by Thomas Paine. 
1791.—[ Apr. 2. Death of Mirabeau, a powerful but moderate 
leader in the French Revolution. 


Aug. 27. Declaration of Pilnitz between Prussia and 
Austria in favour of armed intervention in the affairs 
of France. 


Sept. The (French) National Assembly draws up anew 
Constitution, establishing a limited Monarchy. 


Catholic Relief Act repealed the statutes of Elizabeth 
against “Popish recusants” and removed restrictions 
upon Romanists (see 1778 and 1817). 


May. The Canadian Constitutional Act divides Province 
of Quebec into Upper and Lower Canada, in a debate 
on the passing of which occurred the breach in the 
friendship between Burke and Fox, the ardent admirer 
of the French Revolution. 


Ministerial Changes. ( Gvenv7//e= Foreign Secretary. 
4794. Dundas = Home Secretary. 


Birmingham Riots, due to the announcement of the 
Constitutional Society that it meant to celebrate the 
anniversary of the taking of the Bastile. Dr. Priestley’s 
house is burnt, without interference on the part of the 
magistrates. 


Oct. Formation of the United Irishmen. 


This was a political society amongst Protestants and Catholics 
for the abolition of Catholic restriction in order that the Irish 
Parliament might be really representative; Wolfe Tone, Thomas 
Emmett and others were leaders. 
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1792.—Treaty of Seringapatam closes third Mysore War, 1790-92. 

Fou’s Libel Act. 

It gives juries the power of deciding the character as well as 
the fact of an alleged libel. (Important in the history of the 
freedom of the Press.) 

Formation of the “Society of the Friends of the People for 
Parliamentary Reform.” (A society of Whig-Liberals 
whose members are described by Erskine as “ persons 
of rank.”) 


June 15. Dismissal of Thurlow from the Chancellorship 
made it evident that the King could no longer keep a 
Minister in power against the will of the Premier. 


Apr. 20.. French Republic declares war on Austria. 
Prussia helps Austria. 


The “September Massacres” 


in Paris. : 
Nov. 16. The opening of the Scheldt bythe French Republic, 
thereby (1) violating treaties (i.e., the Treaty of Westphalia, 
1648; a treaty between the Dutch and the Emperor in 
1785 which France had guaranteed ; while England, by the 
Alliance of 1788, was bound to protect the rights of the 
Dutch over the Scheldt), and, (2) as the mouth of the Scheldt 
commanded two commercial routes, one going to the Baltic 
and the other round France and Spain to the Levant, 
threatening English trade. Should the French be successful 
in their war against Austria, England feared that Antwerp 
would become a French port and a rival to London. 
Noy. 19.— Decree of the French Convention offering ‘ assis- 
tance to all people who wish to recover their liberty.” 
French proposals for the annexation of Belgium and 
invasion of Holland. 


Dec. Prosecution of Thomas Paine for his work, “ Rights 
of Man” begins a campaign in England against freedom 
of thought (see 1790). 


1793.—Jan. 4. The Alien Act to prevent landing of Jacobin spies: 
Jan. 21. Execution of Louis XVI. brings matters to a crisis 
between England and France. The French Ambassador 

is ordered to leave England. 


The provocations given by France were declared by Pitt to be :— 
(1) The occupation of the Netherlands with the purpose of 
establishing a Republic affiliated to that of France. 
(2) The opening of the Scheldt in violation of Treaties. 
(8) The decree of Nov. 19th, which he regarded as an incite- 
ment to rebellion in this country. 


Feb. 1. Declaration of war on England and Holland 
by France, 


The Traitorous Correspondence Act, to prevent persons 
giving assistance to France. 
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The Revolutionary War. 1793—1802. 


England waged war against France for the purpose, as Pitt declared, 


of maintaining “security.” The aggressions of Revolutionary France 
would, if acquiesced in, destroy public law in Europe, and England’s 
Colonial Empire would certainly be attacked. 


The War of the First Coalition. 1793—1795. 


(Items prefixed by —; brackets used only for foreign events not 


directly concerned with the war.) 


1793.—The first Coalition. England, Spain, Sardinia, Portugal, 


InisH Acts. 


Holand, Austria and Prussia against France (see 1799). 


—Success of the Austrians in the Netherlands. 

Fall of the Girondists in France, and power falls into 

the hands of the extreme party (Jacobins), and the 
Reign of Terror begins. 

Insurrection in La Vendée and South France. 
—Aug.—Surrender of Toulon to Hood. 
—Aug.—Sept. Duke of York besieges Dunkirk. 

[Execution of Marie Antoinette. ] 


—lrench are successful over the Austrians and Prussians, 
and defeat rebels in West and South. 


Second Partition of Poland between Russia and Prussia 
(see 1772 and 1795). : 
Commercial distress, due to the reckless banking, to which 
the increase of commerce following the American War 
had given rise. 

Increased commerce meant need of capital, and banks issued 
paper notes in excess of their capital. Bullion was scarce, and the 
Bank of England restricted its issues. This caused a panic, and 
several banks failed. Pitt issued Exchequer Bills to the value of 
five millions, to be advanced to merchants upon the deposit of 
securities, and commercial credit was restored. 


Passing of a Catholic Relief Bill for Scotland. 


Pitt and Burke oppose a motion for Parliamentary Reform 
(see 1790 and 1817). 


(1) Abolishing restrictions on Roman Catholic education and 
worship (1792 and 1793). 

(2) Giving Catholics Parliamentary suffrage, of which they had 
been deprived in 1727, and admission to the higher civil 
and military offices. 

(3) Granting ‘‘ economical reforms.” 

(4) Enforcing order by means of Ooercion Acts. 


Trial and condemnation of Muir and others for sedition. 


Thomas Muir was a young advocate who belonged to the 
“‘ Edinburgh National Convention,” a society formed for the purpose 
of obtaining universal suffrage and annual Parliaments. The jury- 
men selected for his trial were known as active opponents of 
Radicalism, and the judge used his influence to secure condemnation. 
Muir was, therefore, sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation, 
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1794.—Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 

-=Capture of Martinique, St. Lucia and Guadaloupe by the 
English. 

—In Corsica, Paoli rises against French rule. With the help 
of Hood and Nelson, Bastia is taken from the French, 
and the Corsicans offer their Crown to George III. 

—Battle of the lst of June. Lord Howe defeats the French 
fleet in the Channel. 

—Battle of Fleurus. Victory of the French over the 
Austrians and evacuation of the Austrian Netherlands 
by the Allies. France is no longer in danger, and, 
therefore, the extreme party fall from power. 

July 28. Execution of Robespierre and end of the 
Reign of Terror. | 
Result of the Reign of Terror on English politics= Union of 
Old Whigs (Portland and Burke) with Pitt Whigs to 
form the New Tory Party, and consequent reconstruction 
of Ministry. 
Pitt=First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
Reconstruction of the Exchequer. 
of the Duke of Portland=Home Secretary. 
Ministry. [Dundas Secretary for War (a new office). 
Grenville, Loughborough and others. 
Trial of Horne Tooke, Thomas Hardy and others. 
The trial of these Radicals for high treason created great 


excitement, and their acquittal did much to restore public confidence 
in the impartiality of the Law Courts. 


1795.— Waee Partition of Poland between Russia, Austria and 
Prussia (1793, page 223 (9) and 1832). 

—The French overrun Holland and establish the Batavian 
Republic, and thus obtain disposal of the resources of 
Holland (money, commerce, colonies). 

—esult: England makes war on Holland. 

—The Treatics of Basel (Apr. 5) between Prussia and France, 
and (July 22) between Spain and France. 

Results: (1) Spain declares war on Great Britain. (Aug., 1796.) 

(2) Prussia, by deserting the cause of Germany, loses all 
importance in Europe for a time. 
(3) France gains the left bank of the Rhine. 

—Lailure of the English expedition to Quiberon Bay to help 
the Chouans (7.e., brigands, deserters, fugitive Vendeans ; 
called Chonans from their leader). 

—Capture of Dutch Colonies, viz., Cape of Good Hope, 
Malacca, the greater part of Cezlon. 

France captures St. Lucia and St. Vincent. 
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1795.—Triple Alliance between England, Austria and Russia. 


Successful on the sea, England had been beaten on land, and in 
order that the Continental War might be continued with vigour she 
entered into an alliance with Austria and Russia. The latter was 
anxious that the Western War should continue in order that she 
might be free to carry out her plans in the East. On Sept. 27th a 
Triple Alliance was signed between England, Austria and Russia. 
Russia, however, remained inactive in Western politics till the 
French invasion of Egypt roused her. 


Important change in the administration of the Poor Law. 


The Berkshire Justices, at a meeting at Speenhamland, decide 
to supplement wages out of the rates, and this policy, being 
generally adopted in the country, under the Gilbert Act, 1782, 
resulted in pauperising the labouring class and demoralising the 
employer (see 1834 for repeal). 


Bread Riots; immediately owing to two bad harvests and 
the effects of the war on industry. 


The King was pelted on his way to open Parliament. England 
was no longer self-supporting for food, and the distress caused by 
the Industrial Revolution (see 1785) and the Agricultural Revolution, 
which was consolidating small holdings into large farms, was accen- 
tuated by the war. Government had already attempted to meet the 
distress by the regulation of the importation and exportation of corn 
by the Corn Law of 1791. 


Irish Affairs. The short administration of Lord Fitz- 
William raises the hopes of the Irish, who desired Catholic 
Emancipation. 


The new Lord-Lieutenant not only made various popular 
changes, but he prepared a Bill granting the Catholic demand. In 
so doing he went beyond the wishes of the English Cabinet; for 
though Pitt and Portland favoured Catholic Emancipation, they did 
not believe it could be safely granted apart from closer union with 
England. Fitz-William was, therefore, re-called and Lord Camden 
sent in his stead. The disappointment in Ireland was great, and 
agitation increased. The society of ‘‘the United Irishmen,” which 
had been repressed in 1794, was reconstructed and now became 
Republican. 

On Sept. 21st the Battle of the Diamond is fought in County 
Armagh between the Defenders and the Peep-of-Day Boys. The 
latter are victorious. The Protestants found the Orange Society, 
and terrible persecution of the Catholics in North Ireland follows. 
The ranks of the United Irishmen are increased by the Defenders 
(Catholics), who, to begin with, had only demanded the redress of 
agrarian grievances, while the United Irishmen had from the first 
been a political body. In 1796 Wolfe Tone is sent to France to ask 
the help of the Directory against England ; but when the French 
fleet enters Bantry Bay the Catholics do not rise and a storm drives 
the French away. The United Irishmen arm, and spread the belief 
amongst the peasantry that the Protestants intend to massacre 
every Catholic. In 1797 Ireland is in a state of smothered rebellion. 


Pitt passes the Treasonable Practices Act and the Seditious 
Meetings Act; neither were ever enforced. 
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1796. —United Irishmen send Wolfe Tone to ask help of the 
Directorate against England (refer to 1791 for United 
Irishmen). 

~—Admiral Elphinstone captures a Dutch squadron sent to 
recover Cape Colony. 

—Capture of Demerara, Essequibo and the Moluccas from 

Holland. 

—St. Lucia and St. Vincent are re-conquered by Sir R. 
Abercrombie. 

Aug. 19. Treaty of San Udefonso: renewal of the Family 
Compact of 1761. 

—The French recover Corsica. 

—Successful campaign of Bonaparte in Italy, marking the 
beginning ofhisgreatness. Sardiniaabandonsthe Coalition. 

Failure of Pitt’s negociations for peace (in March and in 
October). 

—French fleet, under Hoche, on its way to Ireland, is dispersed 
by a storm. A few ships reached Bantry Bay, but no 
attempt was made to land soldiers. 

1797.—Year opens in gloom: “the darkest hour in English 
history.” 

—Planned invasion of England by French and Spanish fleets. 

—Planned invasion of Ireland by Dutch fleet. 

—Battle off Cape St. Vincent between English and Spanish, 
fought to prevent the union of French and Spanish 
fleets. Victory due to Nelson. 

Failure of the French attempt on the West of England. 
Colonel Tate was given the command of 1,500 men with orders 


to burn Bristol. He landed his men in Pembrokeshire, but was 
compelled to surrender to Lord Cawdor. 


The Bank of England suspends cash payments owing to 
commercial distress (cf. 1793). Cash payments resumed 
in 1819. 

—Blockade of the Dutch fleet in the Texel by Duncan, to 
prevent it joining the French fleet. 

Mutiny of English fleet at Spithead, which is repressed by 
Lord Howe. Parliament passes a Bill increasing the pay 
of the sailors. 

Mutiny of English fleet at the Nore. Parker, the ring- 
leader, is executed and order restored. 

Failure of Pitt’s third negociations for peace (see 17 96). 

—Battle of Camperdown. Duncan defeats the Dutch, and 
danger of an attack on Ireland is at an end. 
—[Oct. Treaty of Campo Formio between France and Austria. | 

_ France gained the Austrian Netherlands. Austrian territory 

in North Italy made into the Cisalpine Republic, dependent on 


France. Destruction of the Venetian Republic and division of its 
territory between Austria and the Cisalpine Republic. 
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1797.—England stands alone, Portugal having made peace with 


1798. 


France. 

—May. LBonaparte’s expedition to Egypt to establish an 
Eastern Empire for France. 

—His capture of Malta from the Knights of St. John. 

—July 21. Battle of the Pyramids. Bonaparte master of 
Egypt. 


_—Aug. 1. Battle of the Nile. Nelson destroys the French 


Wis 


1800. 


fleet and puts an end to Eastern schemes of Napoleon. 

March 30. Proclamation of Martial Law and free quarters 
to the troops in Ireland is the immediate cause of the 
Irish Rebellion. 


Causes :— 


(1) Oppressive rents and tithes. 
(2) Failure to get the Irish Parliament to admit Catholics to 
a seat in Parliament. 
(3) The French Revolution, which encouraged revolutionary 
hopes. 
(4) Belief of the peasantry that the Catholic religion was to 
be exterminated. 
(5) The atrocities of English troops in Ireland. 
June2l. Battle of Vinegar Hill: defeat of the Irish rebels 
A French force lands at Killala, and is defeated by Lake. 
—The fourth Mysore War (refer to 1790). 


Cause: The negociations of Tippoo with Bonaparte. 


—Formation of the Second Coalition against France betweep 
England, Austria, Russia, etc. (See 1793 and 1805.) 
—Bonaparte in Syria. 
—Stege of Acre. Sir Sidney Smith helps the Turks 
Bonaparte raises the siege and goes back to Egypt. 
—May 4. Capture of Seringapatam by England, and close of 
fourth Mysore War. Tippoo Sahib slain. 
The Kingdom of Mysore restored to Hindu dynasty : the rest 


of Tippoo’s dominions divided between the English, the Nizam and 
the Peishwah. 


—Russians and Austrians drive the French out of Italy. 
—Naples is recovered by Nelson. 
—Defeat of the English and Russian expedition to Holland, 
Nov. Revolution of the 18th Brumaire=establishment 
of Military Government in France. 
Napoleon is made First Consul. 
April. Pitt passes repressive measures against Secret 
Societies and the liberty of the Press. 
—Napoleon crosses the Alps by the Great St. Bernard Pass 
and invades Italy. 
—June 14. Battle of Marengo defeats of Austria by 
—Dec. 3. Battle of Hohenlindenf France. 
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1800.—Aug. 1. Act of Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 


Terms of the Union. 

(1) The kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland were incor- 
porated into one under the title of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and the union was to date 
from January Ist, 1801. (In 1801 the Red Cross of St. 
Patrick was added to the National flag, and thus the 
“¢ Union Jack” was completed.) 

(2) The United Kingdom was to have one Parliament. 


(3) Ireland was to be represented in the Imperial Parliament 
by (a) 4 spiritual lords chosen in rotation from the 
bishops of the Protestant Church in Ireland ; (b) 28 tem- 
poral peers elected for life from the Irish peerage ; (c) 
100 Commoners, v7z., 2 from each county and from the 
cities of Dublin and Cork and 1 from the University of 
Dublin and from each of the 31 boroughs. 


(4) The Protestant Episcopal Church was to be united to the 
Church of England. 
(5) Ireland was to contribute in the proportion of 2 to 15 to the 
Imperial Treasury. 


(6) Commercial equality was established between the two 
countries. 


The union was carried by bribing the Irish Parliament, the 
oe of the Protestant minority and a corrupt body (refer 
to | : 


Results of the Union.—Presbyterian Ireland, hostile to 
England in 1798, becomes friendly, but Ireland as a whole is more 
estranged. 

-—Mailta is taken by England from France, with result of 
offence to Russia. 


—Revival of the Armed Neutrality of the North, or the 
Maritime Confederacy (Russia, Sweden, Denmark and 
Prussia) to withstand Britain’s claim to the right of 
search. (See 1780, England practically alone.) 


Combination Act, passed 1799, is confirmed, forbidding all 
association of workmen for the purpose of obtaining 
higher wages or shorter hours of work (see 1824). 


1801.—Feb. 9. __ Treaty of Lunéville between France and Austria, 
establishing a French Ascendency in Europe. Treaty 
marks the close of the French Revolution. 


The danger to England from the Northern Confederacy is 
ended by :— 


(1) The Battle of Copenhagen (Apr. 2), in whi 
Nelson defeats the nee Set ), dn ie 
(2) The murder of Tzar Paul. 


Resignation of Pitt on the question of Catholic Emancipation 
Jor Ireland. 
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Addington= First Lord of the Treasury. 
Ministry and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
of Addington. « Hidon =Lord Chancellor. 
1801—1804. | Lord Hawkesbury (Liverpool) = Foreign Secretary. 
Portland, Pelham and others. 
The Ministry contained men of mediocre ability, and was, therefore, 
termed the ‘‘ Ministry of No Talents.” 
—Battle of Alexandria. Victory of Sir Ralph Abercrombie 
over the French. 
Nelson fails to destroy the flotilla which Napoleon had 
collected at Boulogne for the invasion of England. 
1802.—Treaty of Amiens (May 25th). Napoleon wished for 
time to re-organise France, and was, therefore, willing to 
make peace before continuing his struggle with England, 
whose naval supremacy he had been unable to destroy. 
Great Britain (1) restores all conquests to France, Spain and 
Holland, except Ceylon (see 1795) and 
Trinidad (1797) ; 
(2) promises to restore Malta to the Knights of 
St John ; 
(3) gives up the title of King of France which had 
been borne by her kings since 1340. 
1) evacuate Naples and the Papal States ; 
2) acknowledge the independence of the Ionian 
Islands ; 
(8) restore Egypt to the Porte. 
Aggressions of Napoleon in Europe cause uneasiness. 
Morals and Health Act, regulating hours of work in factories 
(see 1819). 
Launch of Symington’s steamer on the Clyde and Forth Canal. 
(March.) 
Foundation of the Hdinburgh Review (Oct.), organ of the Whigs 
(1809 and 1824), 
1803.—May 18. Declaration of war between England and 
France. 
Arrest of Englishmen in France. 


France is to ( 
( 


The Napoleonie War. 

(1) 18083—1807. The establishment of a Napoleonic Empire 
in Western Europe, threatening national 
independence and liberty everywhere. 

(2) 1808—1815. ‘“‘The Anti-Napoleonie Revolution.” 

Enrolment of Volunteers for the defence of England against 
invasion. 

At the peace in 1815 this force, with the exception of the 
yeomanry or volunteer cavalry, was disbanded (refer to 1859). 
Rising of Robert Emmett in Dublin: his arrest and 

execution. 

1803.—The Second Mahratta War (refer to 1778 and 1817). 

Battle of Assaye. Victory of Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
_ Battle of Argaum. Victory of Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
1804..—Resignation of Addington. 
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Pitt = First Lord of the Treasury and Chan- 
Pitt’s cellor of the Exchequer. 
Second Ministry. ; Duke of Portland = Lord President. 
1804—1806. Lord Harrowby = Foreign Secretary. 
Lords Castlereagh, Melville, Eldon and others. 
[May 18th. Napoleon = Hereditary Emperor of the French. | 
French preparations for the invasion of England. 
Spain declares war on England. 
1805.—Ministerial changes. Lord Mulgrave succeeds Harrowby, 
and Addington (now Sidmouth) succeeds Portland. 
Impeachment of Melville for peculation of naval funds. 
Napoleon is crowned King of Italy.) 
Annexation of Genoa by France. f 
The Third Coalition (England, Russia, Austria, Sweden) 
against France (refer 1793, 1799, 1813). 

—Oct. 19. Capitulation of the Austrians at Ulm. 

—Oct. 21. Battle of Trafalgar. Victory of Nelson over the 
French and Spanish Fleets. Nelson is killed, but 
British supremacy at sea is secured. 

—Dec. 2. Battle of Austerlitz. Defeat of the Austrians 
and Russians by Napoleon. 


Results: (1) Foundation of the Napoleonic Empire in Europe. 
(2) Destruction of the Holy Roman Empire. 


Prussia makes an alliance with France, and Austria is 
obliged to make peace. 


1806.—Jan. 23. Death of Pitt. 


The Ministry of Grenville = First Lord of the Treasury. 


Fou = Foreign Secretary. 
“All the Talents” ; Wie Pe pa ease) 
1806-1807. Lord Erskine = Lord Chancellor. 


Sidmouth, Grey, Windham and others. 
—fe-capture of the Cape of Good Hope from the Dutch. 
Fox tries to negociate peace, but fails. 
li oseph Napoleon made King of Naples. 
Louis Napoleon made King of Hund | 
“Creation of the Confederation of the Rhine, z.e., 


Baden, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Hesse-Darmstadt, etc., 
under the Protectorate of France. 
Francis I. of Austria abandons the title of Holy 
Roman Emperor. 


Nox and Grenville carry resolutions in favour of the 
abolition of the slave trade (see 1788 and 1807). 
Acquittal of Lord Melville (see 1805). 


Sept. 18. Death of Fou. Howick becomes Foreion 
Secretary. 5 
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—Oct. 1. Prussia declares war on France. 

—Oct. 14. Battles of Jena and Auerstadt: defeat of Prussia 
by France. 

—Nov. 21. WYhe Berlin Decrees, establishing the ‘Conti- 
nental System against England.” 

Napoleon declared Great Britain to be blockaded, and ferbad 
any countries dependent on France to have any commercial relations 
with England, and declared English property found abroad to be 
confiscated. 

1807.—The “Orders in Council” in retaliation to the Berlin 

Decrees, forbidding trade with France. The Americans 

are the chief sufferers by these Orders. 

—Feb. 8. Battle of Eylau—a drawn battle. Both French 

and Russians claim victory. 

—March. Failure of the English expedition to the Dardanelles 
to aid Russia against Turkey, and (July) of the 
expedition against Buenos Ayres. 

March 25. Act passed for the Abolition of the Slave 

Trade. 

Fall of the Ministry due to an attempt at Catholic Relief 

(see 1801 and 1812). 


{Portland =F¥irst Lord of the Treasury. 


; The Perceval =Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Ministry of Portland. ; Canning = Foreign Secretary. 
1807—1809. Castlereagh = War and Colonial Secretary. 


Lord Eildon = Lord Chancellor. 


—June. Battle of Friedland: defeat of Russia by Napoleon. 
—July. Treaty of Tilsit between Tzar Alexander and 
Napoleon, and between Napoleon and Prussia 
(1) dissolved the Third Coalition ; 
(2) established a French and Russian ascendency ; 
(3) partitioned the greater part of Prussia between Russia, 
Saxony and Westphala. 

Napoleon was now the head of Western Europe. His object 
was to crush the World Empire of Great Britain. His proposed 
methods were :— 

(1) to get possession of the Danish fleet; 
(2) to annex or partition Portugal, the only country which 
had not joined his continental system against England ; 
(3) to get control of Spain, which, as a maritime and colouial 
power, would be useful to him against England. 
—Sept. 2. English Bombardment of Copenhagen, and 
surrender of the Danish fleet. 
Capture of Heligoland. 
Denmark becomes the ally of France, and Napoleon’s 
Continental system is accepted in Northern Europe. 
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Nov. Invasion of Portugal by the French, and emigration 
of the Portuguese royal family to Brazil. 


Napoleon had ordered Portugal to close her ports to English 
ships and to confiscate the property of English merchants resident 
in the country. Portugal was too weak to resist, but warned the 
English residents, and thus gave Napoleon the pretext he needed for 
invading Portugal. 


1808.—Napoleon makes Joseph Bonaparte king of Spain. 


Spain had already shown herself subservient to France, but 
Napoleon, knowing the weakness and corruption of the Spanish 
Government under Charles IV., was determined to gain complete 
control of the peninsula. In October, 1807, he signed a treaty 
with Spain by which a joint attack was to be made on Portugal, 
which was then to be divided into three parts, one of which was to 
go to Godoy, the worthless favourite of the queen-consort. Napoleon 
then stirred up Prince Ferdinand against his father, Charles IV., 
and, partly for the purpose of attacking Portugal, and partly to 
protect Ferdinand, sent an army into Spain. Riots broke out in 
Madrid, and Charles IV., abdicated in favour of his son. He soon 
repented, and both he and Ferdinand appealed to Napoleon. The 
French Emperor met the two disputants at Bayonne, where both 
were forced to abdicate. The Spaniards rose in indignation, and 
Napoleon, failing to see that he had roused against himself a national 
movement, placed his brother Joseph on the Spanish throne. 

The National rising of the Spaniards against Napoleon 
begins the ‘‘ Anti-Napoleonic Revolution.” 

Napoleon in his attempt to destroy the world Empire of Great Britain 
roused against him the national feeling of the Spaniards. The Peninsular 
War was a national war for independence. The struggle of the Spaniards 
encouraged the Austrians and Tyrolese to rise, (1809) but they were defeated 
and Napoleon was once again able to crush Germany under his foot. The 
severity of his continental system caused Russia to desert his cause (1811). 
Napoleon marched into the heart of Russia, and again roused against him 
national feeling. His retreat from Moscow was the signal for the rising 
of Germany. Prussia, Russia, Great Britain, Sweden and Austria 
form an alliance against Napoleon, and the war of German Libera- 
tion, another national rising, completed his ruin. The great tyrant 
made one more attempt to recover his former ascendency, and was 
backed during the ‘‘One Hundred Days” by France. At Waterloo he 
received his final defeat. The Congress of Vienna effected the settlement 
of Europe, and a new era began, during which Metternich, the Austrian 
statesman, the personification of reaction, and of dynastic, as opposed to 
national, claims, was supreme. 

Europe had replaced the Tyranny of Napoleon by that of Metternich. 
England had secured her world Empire, but was suffering from exhaustion, 
and a time of repression and discontent begins. 


1808. —Sir Arthur Wellesley sent to Portugal. 


Sir Arthur Wellesley (1769—1852) had already made a name 
for himself in India, at Seringapatam (1799), at Assaye and Argaum 
(1803) ; he commanded the reserve force at the bombardment of 
Copenhagen (1807), and was Chief Secretary for Ireland in the 
Ministry of Portland (1807—1809). As a soldier he is only second 
to Marlborough, but he did not gain the same affection from his 


men, Unlike his great opponent, Napoleon, duty, not glory, was 
the mainspring of his actions. 
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1808.—Aug. 21. Battle of Vimiera: defeat of the French by 
Wellesley. 


—Aug. 30. Convention of Cintra, by which the French, 
under favourable conditions, evacuate Portugal. 

—Nov. Str John Moore marches to Salamanca to the relief 
of the Spaniards. 

—Nov. Napoleon invades Spain, defeats the Spanish armies 
and enters Madrid. 

1809. —Retreat of Sir John Moore. 

—Jan. 16. Battle of Corunna: defeat of the French; death 
of Moore. 

—April 9. Austria takes up arms against Napoleon: (for 
the first time national feeling is roused in Germany). 
—May 21 and 22. Battie of Aspern: between French and 

Austrians, indecisive. 

—July 5and 6. Battle of Wagram: defeat of the Austrians 
by Napoleon. 

Wellesley defeats French under Soult at Oporto. 

—July 28. Wellesley defeats French under Victor at 
Talavera, 

Wellesley is made Viscount Wellington. 

—Retreat of Wellington to Portugal. 

—Sept. Fadlure of the English expedition to Walcheren forced 
Austria to make peace with Napoleon at Vienna (Oct. 14), 
[Metternich comes into power. | 

Feb. Foundation of Quarterly Review, Tory organ (see 1802, 1824). 
Sept. Quarrel between Canning and Castlereagh leads to 
the reconstitution of the Cabinet under Spencer Perceval. 


Perceval = First Lord of the Treasury and 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Perceval Ministry. | Warquis Wellesley = Foreign Secretary. 
4809—1812. (brother to Wellington), 
Liverpool = Colonial and War Secretary. 
Lords Eldon, Camden and others. 
1810. —Fortification completed by Wellington of the Lisbon pro- 
montory by the lines of Torres Vedras. 
—Sept. 29. Battle of Busaco. Wellington defeats French 
general, Masséna. 
—Capture of Mauritius from the French by Abercrombie. 


George III. becomes permanently insane. 
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1811.—The Regency Bill makes the Prince of Wales Regent. 
—March 6. Battle of Barosa: Sir Thomas Graham defeats 
the French General Victor. 
—May 5. Battle of Fuentes d’Onoro. Wellington defeats 
Masséna and takes Almeida. 


—May 16. Battle of Albuera. Beresford defeats Soult. 
—Aug. 26. Capture of Java from the Dutch. 
Luddite Riots, against introduction of machinery. 
—(Juarrel between Napoleon and Russia, due to the abandon- 
ment by Russia of the Continental System. 
1812.—Jan. 19. Wellington storms and captures Ciudad Rodrigo. 


Ministerial crisis. Castlereagh becomes Foreign Secretary 
in place of Wellesley. 


—April 6. Wellington storms and captures Badajos. 


May 11. Assassination of Perceval by Bellingham, a 
lunatic. 
Liverpool = First Lord of the Treasury. 
The Castlereagh = Foreign Secretary. 
Liverpool Ministry. + Scdmouth = Home Secretary. ' 
48121827. Palmerston = Secretary at War. 
Lords Eldon, Melville and others. 

Robert Jenkinson, Earl of Liverpool, had, as Lord Hawkes- 
bury, been Foreign Secretary in Addington’s Ministry, Home 
Secretary in Pitt’s Second Ministry and in Portland’s: as Earl 
of Liverpool he was Colonial and War Secretary in Perceval’s 
Ministry. He was a strong Tory, but combined in his Cabinet 
men holding very different views. 

A motion in favour of considering Catholic claims is brought 
forward by Canning and carried (see 1807 and 1817). 


An Act is passed giving relief to Nonconformist ministers 
from some of the penalties of the Conventicle Act 
(see 1664 and Toleration Act 1689). 
The United States declare war upon England on account of 
the “ Orders in Council,” and invade Canada. 
—-June. Napoleon invades Russia. 
—July 22. Battle of Salamanca. Wellington defeats French 
General Marmont and enters Madrid (Aug.). 
Wellington retreats to Portugal. 
Te oo Burning of Moscow: Napoleon’s retreat, 
ct. 18. 


Results of the Invasion of Russia :— 
(1) Napoleon loses his well-drilled army. 
(2) Austria, Prussia and Russia unite against Napoleon. 
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1813.—The War of German Liberation begins. 


Feb.—Sept. Formation of the fourth Coalition (Prussia, 
Austria, Russia, Sweden, and Great Britain). Refer 
1793, 1799, 1805 and 1815. 

—May. Battles of Lutzen and Bautzen. Napoleon successful 
over the Prussians. 

June 1. Naval battle near Boston. The English capture 
an American frigate, ‘The Chesapeake.” 

—June 21. Battle of Vittoria. Wellington defeats Joseph 
Buonaparte. 

—July. Battle of the Pyrenees. Wellington defeats Soult. 

—Aug. 26-27. Battle of Dresden. Victory of Napoleon 
over the Germans. 

—Sept. Wellington takes St. Sebastian. 

—Oct. 31. Surrender of Pampeluna. 

—Oct. 18. Battle of Leipsic, ‘‘the battle of the nations”; 
crushing defeat of Napoleon. 


4814. —Invasion of France by the Allies. 
—Feb. 27. Battle of Orthez: victory of Wellington. 
—Mar. 31. The Allies enter Paris. 
—Apr. 10. Battle of Toulouse. Wellington defeats Soult. 
First abdication of Napoleon and his banishment to Elba. 
Restoration of the Bourbon dynasty, Louis XVIIL., 
brother of Louis XVI., is made King, 


—First Treaty of Paris. 


It restricted France almost to her frontiers of 1780; guaran- 
teed to Great Britain, Malta and Heligoland; her 
conquests from Holland, wz. the Cape of Good Hope, 
Ceylon and Demerara, Berbice, Essequibo ; her conquests 
from France, viz.: Tobago, St. Lucia, Mauritius; and 
conferred upon her the protectorate of the Ionian Islands. 


—A Congress of the Great Powers meet at Vienna to 
settle :— 
(1) The reconstitution of Germany. 
(2) The fate of Poland. 
(3) The organisation of Italy. 
(4) The slave trade. 
Castlereagh = English representative. 
The Emperor Francis and Metternich = Austrian representatives. 
Talleyrand = French representative. 
Tzar, Alexander I., and Rasumoffsky = Russian representatives. 
Frederick William, King of Prussia, Humboldt and Hardenberg, 
= Prussian representatives, 


The great German, Stein, to whom the revival of Prussia was 
due, was present at the Congress as the confidential adviser of the 
Tzar. 

Treaty of Ghent closes the war between Great Britain and 
the United States without settling the disputed points. 
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4815.—March 1. Return of Napoleon from Elba. 


—Formation of the fifth Coalition: Great Britain, Austria, 
Prussia (see 1793, 1799, 1805 and 1813). 


—June 9. Treaty of Vienna, arranging for the settlement of 
Europe (see below). 


—June 16. Defeat of the Prussians at Ligny by Napoleon, 
and the defeat of Marshal Ney at Quatre Bras. 


—June 18. The Battle of Waterloo: defeat of Napoleon 
by the English and Prussians, led by Wellington and 
Bliicher. 


—July 7. The Allies enter Paris. 


—Second Abdication of Napoleon and his banishment to 
St. Helena. 


Restoration of Louis X VIII. 


Sept. 26. The Holy Alliance between Tzar Alexander, 
Frederick William of Prussia and Francis of Austria. 


The three sovereigns pledged themselves to regulate their conduct 
according to the precepts of Christianity. The alliance ignored the 
rights of nations to have control over their governments, and con- 
sequently became the instrument of tyranny and despotism. Fear 
of Parliamentary criticism prevented the English ministry joining 
the Alliance. 


—Nov. The Second Treaty of Paris restricted the boundaries 
of France to those of 1790. 


—The settlement of Europe effected by the Congress of 
Vienna and written in the Treaties of Vienna— 


(143 Germany (a) was to consist of 39 States, forming the German 
Confederation, of which Austria and Prussia were the most 
important. (6) The President of the Confederation was to be 
Francis of Austria and his successors. (c) Austria and 
Prussia alike gained increase of territory ; but while the new 
Prussian subjects were mainly Germans, those of Austria 
were Italians, a fact which subsequently helped Prussia to drive 
Austria out of Germany and to consolidate the German Empire 
under herself. 


42) Italy was divided into a number of small States, over which the 
influence of Austria was supreme. 


(8) Spain. The old dynasty was restored under Ferdinand VII. 

(4) Portugal. The old dynasty was restored, but the King 
continued to reside in Brazil (see 1807), so that it seemed as if 
Portugal would become the dependency of a New World State- 

(5) Switzerland. The Confederation of 22 cantons and their 
neutrality were acknowledged. 


(6) The Netherlands. The Kingdom of the Netherlands (modern 


Belgium and Holland) was formed under William, Prince of 
Orange. 
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(7) Norway and Sweden were united under one sovereign, but 
their constitutions kept distinct. 


(8) Denmark, which had been on the side of France, was separated 
from Norway, and, as holding the Duchies of Holstein and 
Lauenburg, was made a member of the German Federation. 


(9) Russia gained Finland, and the Kingdom of Poland was united 
to her as a separate state, in the same way as Norway was to 
Sweden. 


Settlement of Greater Britain :— 
(1) Increase of territory (see 1814, in the First Treaty of Paris). 


(2) Condemnation of the Slave Trade by the Congress of Vienna as 
contrary to the principles of civilisation and human rights 
was secured by Great Britain. 


Results on Europe of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
periods :— 


(1) Rise of the idea of equality before law for all classes in the 
community. 


(2) Rise of the idea of nationality. 

(3) Rise of the idea of political freedom. 

(4) Immediate result: a period of depression and suffering, owing 
to the reaction felt after the close of the long struggle. 

(5) Establishment of a new political system characterised by the 
meetings of Congresses of the Powers for the purpose of 
avoiding war. Metternich’s tyranny succeeded Napoleon’s, 
and differed from it only in its outward legality and in its 
avoidance of war. 


Results on Great Britain :— 


(1) Great Britain came out victorious from her second Hundred 
Years’ War with France, during which she had gained 
Canada and laid the foundation of her Indian Empire (see 
Treaty of Paris, 1763). The United States, henceforth the 
neighbour of Greater Britain in the N. American Continent, 
had come into existence (see Peace of Versailles, 1783), and 
though this war with her Colonists had humbled Britain, it 
had weakened their ally, France, yet more. At the close of 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic struggles Great Britain 
recouped herself at the expense of France and her allies by 
Colonial gains thus consolidating her Empire. To secure her 
route to India, Britain obtained Mauritius from France and 
the Cape of Good Hope from Holland. British authority in 
the Mediterranean was guaranteed by the acquisition of 
Malta, and was also increased in the W. Indies. During the 
Hundred Years’ Struggle with France, Russia had come to 
the front, and just as the 18th century was marked by 
antagonism to France, so the 19th was characterised by a 
nervous dread on the part of Britain at the advance of Russia 
towards India and China. 


42) After her great efforts against Napoleon, a period of suffering 
and depression followed. 
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THE NINETEENTH AND BEGINNING OF 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND 
THE TRIUMPH OF DEMOCRATIC AND SOCIALISTIC 
PRINCIPLES IN GOVERNMENT. 


1815—1914. 
During the Nineteenth Century we have to learn about :— 


1. The Expansion of Empire. Greater Britain (7.e., that 
part of the British Empire where the white man can 
live and make his home) has expanded in Australia, 
South Africa and North America ; our Hastern Empire 
and our trade with the Far East has grown and our 
power in tropical Africa extended. Colonial Empires 
have also been built up by the other European Powers. 
France has now a large African and an Asiatic Empire. 
Germany has entered into the race for Chinese trade 
and for power in Africa and in the Pacific. The United 
States is abandoning her policy of isolation. Russia has 
extended her territories in an unbroken line eastward. 

At the close of the century :— 

The British Empire =Over 114 million square miles, 
or nearly a quarter of the 
territorial area of the globe. 

The Russian Empire=8} millions, or one-sixth of the 


globe. 
Greater France = Over 3? millions. 
Empire of the “1: 
Unies iL = Over 33 millions. 
Greater Germany =Over 1 million. 


2. The triumph of Democratic over Aristocratic and 
Monarchical Government, the result of the Reform 
Bills. 

(a) The relation between Sovereign and Prime Minister 
has been changed, so that instead of the Sovereign 
governing by means of the Minister, the Minister 
now governs by means of the Sovereign. 

(0) Nearly all adults can make their influence felt on the 
Government, so that the aim of the Radicals to 
secure pressure on Government by obtaining control _ 
over Parliament has been secured. In consequence, 
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old party distinctions tend to be obliterated and 
a new era in the history of parties has opened. 
The term “‘ Democracy” is used to mean the 
whole people, not merely one class. 


8. The adoption of Socialistic principles in Legislation as 
seen in the Factory and Educational Acts. In the 
earlier half of the century the principle of “‘ laissez 
faire ”’ was supreme, but the successive enlargements 
of the electorate has resulted in increasing legislative 
activity and in the adoption by the State of functions 
formerly left to private enterprise. 


4. The growth of the principles of nationality and of 
political freedom. In the grant of responsible 
Government to our Colonies, we see the expansion of 
political freedom in the British Empire, while in our 
troubles with Ireland, India and Egypt, we can trace 
the influence of national sentiment. In Continental 
history the influence of nationalism and the desire for 
political freedom was yet more marked. As Lord 
Castlereagh wrote in 1814, “‘a great morai change was 
coming over Europe, the principles of freedom were in 
full operation.” Greece (1829), Belgium (1831), and 
Servia, Montenegro, Rumania and Bulgaria (1878), 
secured their independence. Germany and Italy, 
which at the beginning of the period were described 
as “‘mere geographical expressions,” became united 
nations during the second half of the century. Lastly, 
Constitutional Government, whether in the form of a 
Monarchy or a Republic, has been adopted by all the 
European States, and all over the world the principles 
of nationality and political freedom have been asserting 
themselves. 


5. The practical application of scientific inventions and 
discoveries, which have increased wealth and comfort, 
have indirectly had a political effect in educating the 
democracy. Labour-saving machines, the narrowing of 
space by means of steam and electricity, the use of 
anesthetics and antiseptics in combating disease, the 
employment of gas and electricity for lighting purposes, 
have so altered the conditions of life that the nine- 
teenth century has been rightly called “‘ Wonderful.” 
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THE PERIOD OF REACTION AND SUPPRESSION. 
1815—1822. 
THE Ministry or Liverpoon, 1812—1827. (Continued ). 


1815.—A Corn Law forbad the importation of corn till the price 


was 80s. a quarter. Great distress. 


Karly regulations concerning the corn trade had been mainly 
directed towards exportation, though importation was also con- 
trolled. The earliest law was that of 1360, which forbad exportation 
of corn although importation remained free. Exportation was 
allowed in 1394, and importation first restricted in 1463. The 
change of England from an agricultural to a manufacturing country 
is marked by the Corn Laws of 1773, 1791, and 1804. In 1814 
bounties and duties on exportation were abolished. 


1816.—Cobbett’s “ Political Register,” which had been started in 


1817. 


1802, ts reduced in price from 1s. to 2d. weekly, and, 
advocating Radical opinions, attains an wzmmense 
circulation. 

Bombardment of Algiers by Lord Exmouth. 


In connection with the slave trade the Congress of Vienna had 
considered the condition of the Mediterranean, where the safety 
both of person and property was endangered by the piratical fleets 
of the slave owning States of North Africa. England, as Mistress 
of the Seas and a Mediterranean Power, undertook the duty cf 
suppressing this evil. Tripoli and Tunis promised to give up 
Christian slavery, but Algiers refused. Lord Exmouth, helped by 
a Dutch squadron, bombarded Algiers, and after a nine hours’ 
engagement the Dey accepted the English terms. The slaves were 
released without compensation and Christian slavery was abolished. 


The discontented state of the nation was shown by :— 
(1) Dec. 2. The Spa-field Riots. 
(2) Jan. 28. The assault made on the Regent on his way to 
open parliament. 
(3) March 29. The ‘‘ March of the Blanketeers.” 
(4) June 10. The Derbyshire ‘‘ Insurrection.” 


The alarm of the Government was shown in :— 


(1) Mar. 3. The suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and the 
revival of repressive measures. 

(2) Mar. 27. The Sidmouth Circular, issued to the Lord 
Lieutenants of the counties, authorising the apprehension 
of persons charged with the publication of blasphemous 
or seditious libel. 

(8) Dec. The prosecution of William Hone (who is, however, 
acquitted) for blasphemous libel. 


Defeat of Sir Francis Burdett’s motion for Parliamentary 
Reform (brought forward in 1809; see 1793, 1818). 
Military and Naval Officers’ Oath Act, opening the Army 


and Navy to Catholic and Protestant dissenters (see 
1791 and 1821), 


Noy. 6. Death of Princess Charlotte (Heir Apparent). 
Lhe Third Mahratta War, 1817-18 (see 1803). 
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1818.—Habeas Corpus Act is restored. 


Defeat of another motion by Sir Francis Burdett for 
Parliamentary Reform (refer to 1817 and 1819). 


The Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle agrees to the evacuation of 
France by the allied Armies. Reaction now becomes 
supreme in Europe. 


1819.— Burth of Princess Victoria (afterwards Queen), the daughter 
of the Duke of Kent, son of George III. 


Act for the resumption of Cash Payments (see 1797), a 
sign of returning prosperity. 


** The Manchester Massacre ” (“ Peterloo’’). 


A Reform Meeting held at St. Peter’s Field, Manchester, was 
attacked by the Yeomanry who had been sent to arrest Hunt, a 
Radical. 


The Six Acts, passed to repress agitation :— 


(1) **To prevent delay in the administration of justice in cases of 
misdemeanour ;” 

(2) ‘*To prevent the training of persons in the use of arms and 
the practice of military evolutions ;” 

(3) ‘‘For the prevention and punishment of blasphemous and 
seditious libels ;” 

(4) *‘To authorise justices of the peace, in certain disturbed 
counties, to seize and detain arms ;” 

(5) ‘*To subject certain publications to the duties of stamps upon 
mewspapers . . . 3” 

(6) ‘‘ For the prevention of the assembling of seditious assemblies.” 


Rejection of Lord John Russell’s motion in favour of Par- 
liamentary reform (refer to 1818 and 1821). 


The name “Radical” now comes into use for the party 
advocating thorough Parliamentary reform. 
Cotton Mills Act. 


The working age of children is fixed at nine, and their 
working week at 72 hours. (See 1802 and 1833.) 


1820.—Death of George III. and accession of the Regent as 
George IV. 
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GEORGE IV. 1820—1830. 
(Married, 1795, Caroline of Brunswick.) 
Character of George IV.—George IV. was one of the most contemptible 
of our Sovereigns. Thoroughly selfish, he had no care for the nation’s 


prosperity but thought simply of the gratification of his own personal 
desires. _His manners were courtly, and he may be compared with 


Charles I. ’ . ; 
The accession of George IV. makes no break in our history. Since 


1811 he had acted as Regent. i 
His reign opened in gloom, so much so that political observers at the 


time thought the country on the verge of civil war. With the abandon- 
ment of the prosecution of the Queen the danger subsided, but the 
Government had lost weight in the country and was forced to strengthen 
itself by the admission of more Liberal Statesmen into its body. 
1820.—The Cato Street Conspiracy. 

Object: The assassination of the Ministers. Thistlewood and 

others are executed. 

Bill of Pains and Penalties against the Queen for the 
purpose of dissolving her marriage with George IV. 

Lord Brougham defends the Queen. The Bill passes its read- 
ings in the House of Lords with decreasing majorities, and is there- 
fore abandoned by the Government amidst popular rejoicings. 
The result of the trial was to alienate from the Government the 
middle class, and thus to brighten the prospects of the Reformers. 

|Risings in Spain, Naples and Portugal. ] 

Congress at Troppau, summoned by Metternich to invite 
Europe to unite for the suppression of these risings. | 

Castlereagh refuses to join any alliance for interfering with the 
internal affairs of other States, but expresses disapproval of the 
Neapolitan rising. 

1821.—Catholic Relief Bill is rejected by the Lords (see 1817 and 
1823). 

DERE ee of Grampound, a Cornish borough, for 
corruption is effected by Lord John Russell, and its two 
seats transferred to the County of York (see 1819 and 
1822). 

July. Coronation of George IV. and refusal of admittance 
to the Queen to Westminster Abbey. 

Aug. Death of Queen Caroline. 

March. Rising of the Greeks against the Turks. ] 
é Suppression of the Neapolitan and Sardinian risings. | 
1822.—Jan. Peel becomes Home Secretary in the place of Sidmouth. 

Rejection of Lord J. Russell’s motion with regzrd to Par- 
hamentary Reform (refer to 1821 and 1823), 

Aug. 12. Suicide of Lord Londonderry (6 Jormerly 
Castlereagh). His death marks the secession of England 
from the policy of the Holy Alliance, with which he has 
been unjustly associated, and the lessening of the reaction 
which had ruled Europe since the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 1818. 
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A PERIOD OF REFORM. 


. 1822—-1832. 
1822.— | The Congress of Verona. 
Question : The suppression of the Spanish Revolt, 


Appointment of Canning as Foreign Secretary. 

This marks the Liberalising of Liverpool’s Cabinet, which was 
continued in 1823 by the appointment of Robinson as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Huskisson as President of the Board of Trade. 
Canning’s policy prevents a European attack upon Spain. 

1823.—The Yorkshire Petition for Parliamentary Reform. 
Re-introduction of the slavery question by a motion of 
Sir Fowell Buxton’s in favour of the gradual abolition of 
slavery (see 1833). 
The Reciprocity of Duties Act modifies the Navigation laws 
(refer to 1651 and 1660). 
Formation of the Irish Catholic Association (see 1821 and 
1825) by O’Connell and Sheil. 
Reform of the Criminal Law is begun by Peel abolishing 
the death penalty for various crimes. 
Restoration of absolutism in Spain by the help of France 
brings to the front the question of Spanish America. 
Dec. 2. Formulating of the Monroe doctrine by the 

United States. 

—Recognition by Great Britain of the independence of Buenos 
Ayres, Colombia and Mexico. 

Canning ‘‘ called the New World into existence to redress tho 

balance of the Old.” 
1824.—The first Burmese War, caused by the invasion of British 
territory by the Burmese (see 1852). 

Issue of the Westminster Review, the organ of the Philosophical 
Radicals, in opposition to the Hdinburgh Review, the organ of the 
Whigs (see 1809). 

Repeal of the Combination Laws and laws forbidding the 
free travelling of labourers. 

The Combination Acts date from 1425, and were summed up 
in the Act of 1800. In 1825 the Act of 1824 was modified so as to 
make combinations to intimidate employers illegal (see 1871). 

Restrictions on the free travelling of labourers date from the 


Poor Law of 1662, by which a man was obliged to obtain a 
“* settlement ” in a parish before he could get relief. 


—War in Burmah. Capture of Rangoon by Sir Archibald 
Campbell. 
Outbreak of the Ashanti War, 
1825.—Rejection of Catholic Relief Bill by the Lords (see 1823 
and 1829). 
Opening of the Stockton and Darlington Railway. 
Crash of many joint stock Companies and financial distress. 
1826.—Riots against machinery. 
—End of first Burmese War. Annexation of Assam by the 
Treaty of Yandaboo (see 1852), 
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1827.—Feb. 18. Lllness of Liverpool and the Great Tory Schism. 


Seven of the Ministers refuse to serve under Canning and 
resign. Canning is helped by the Whigs, some of whom take office. 


Canning = First Lord of the Treasury, and Chancellor 


Ministry of the Exchequer. 
of Lord Lyndhurst = Lord Chancellor. 
Canning. Lord Palmerston, Huskisson, Goderich, Harrowby 
and others. 


Canning was in favour of Catholic emancipation and the 
improvement of the Corn Laws, but was opposed to Parliamentary 
reform. In foreign policy he detached England from what is 
loosely called the Holy Alliance. Though he relied on Whig 
support, he can best be regarded as one of the founders of the new 
Toryism, which is not opposed to social reforms and is anxious to 
keep out of Continental entanglements and war. 

Treaty of London, between England, France and Russia, 
to bring about the close of the Greek war. 


Aug. 8. Death of Canning. 
: om Goderich = First Lord of the Treasury. 
The Goderich Ministry. | (Formerly Mr. Robinson.) 
1827—1828. s 
Lansdowne, Herries, Palmerston and others. 


Battle of Navarino. 


The destruction of the Turko-Egyptian fleet by English, French 
and Russian fleets results in the acknowledgment of Greek auto- 
nomy by the Sultan in the Treaty of Adrianople (1829). 
1828.—Resignation of Goderich, owing to his inability to control 
the Cabinet. 


The Wellington ( Wellington=First Lord of the Treasury. (Tory.) 
Ministry. Mr. Robert Pecl=Home Secretary. 


1828—1830. Lyndhurst, Huskisson, Palmerston and others. 


Wellington, the last of the Old Tories, was opposed to all 
reform, except as an alternative to civil war. 


Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts (see 1661 and 1673). 
Resignation of the Canningites, who now advocate Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 
Election of O’Connell (a Catholic) for Clare. 
1829.— Catholic Emancipation Act (see 1825). 


This Act opened up political and civil offices to Catholics, with 
the exception of those of Regent, Lord Chancellor and Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and admitted Catholics to Parliament. 


Re-election of O’Connell, and agitation for the repeal of 
the union between England and Ireland. 
Lhe establishment of the Police force by Peel. 


1830,—The death of George IV. and accession of William IV. 
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WILLIAM IV. 1830—1837, 
(Married, 1818, Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen.) 


Character of William IV.—William IV. was eccentric, fond of making 
speeches, and anxious to be popular. He was a good man of business. 
His reign is remarkable for the passing of the Reform Act, and for the last 
attempt of the Sovereign to dismiss a Minister irrespective of the wishes of 
Parliament. 


1830.—| The July Revolution in Paris against the unconstitu- | 
tional Acts of Charles X. (the brother and successor 
to Louis XVIII.) Louis Philippe is made King of 
the French. In August the revolt of Belgium from 
Holland breaks out. 
Result of the Revolution on England : rg aia 
given to reformers. 
Death of Huskisson at the opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway. 
Nov. Fall of Wellington’s Ministry, due to his determina- 
tion to resist all measures of Parliamentary reform. 
The Whigs and Canningites under Lord Grey take office. 


(Lord Grey = First Lord of the Treasury. 
The Lord Althorp = Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Ministry and Leader of the Commons. 
of Lord John Russell = Paymaster General 
Lord Grey, (not in the Cabinet). 


Viscount Melbourne = Home Secretary. 
4830—34. | Lord Palmerston = Foreign Secretary. 
Brougham. = Lord Chancellor. 

Lord Grey had been associated with every attempt at Parlia- 
mentary reform during the last forty years; he was a finished 
orator, dignified and cultured. 

Lord Althorp, though no speaker, was a capital Leader of the 
House of Commons and much liked by his own party. 

In India, Lord William Bentinck waged war against the 

Thugs, a brotherhood of murderers. 

1831.—First Reform Bill brought in by Lord John Russell passes 
the Commons by a majority of one. 
Dissolution of Parliament and return of a Whig majority. 
Oct. Second Reform Bill passes the Commons and is 
rejected by the Lords. Public excitement runs high. 
Dec. Third Reform Bill is introduced. 
oundation of ‘“‘ Young Italy,” a party in favour of 
Italian unity and independence, by Mazzini. 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg is made King of the Belgians. 
1831 and 1832.—The Tithe War in Ireland puts into the back- 
ground the agitation for repeal of the Union (refer 
to 1829). 
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1832.—March 23. The third Reform Bill passes the Commons. 


William refuses to create Peers in order to carry the bill 


through the Lords. é 
The Ministers resign, and, on the failure of Wellington to form 


8 Ministry, the King is obliged to promise to create Peers if 
necessary to secure the passing of the Reform Bill, and to recall 
Grey. (Cf. Ministerial Crisis of 1746.) 


The Lords pass the Reform Bill. 


(1) New distribution of seats. Fifty-six boroughs were disfran- 
chised, thirty others lost one member each ; twenty-two 
boroughs, each returning two members, and twenty-one 
returning one each were created. County members were 
increased from ninety-four to one hundred and fifty-nine. 

(2) A new franchise. In the town the £10 householder was 
given a vote; in the counties copyholders and long 
leaseholders, and tenants at will paying £50 a year. 

Result of the Act: Power was placed in the hands of the 
Middle Class, and the reversal of the old relations 
between King and Minister completed. 


Feb. 26. Poland declared a Russian province (refer to 
1795 and page 223 (9). 


ENGLAND UNDER HER REFORMED PARLIAMENT. 
1833—1837. 
1883.—The first Reformed Parliament meets. 
The Afirmation Act, allowing the substitution of an 


affirmation for an oath. 
The Coercion Act for Ireland. 


The Irish Church Temporalities Act, reducing the number 
of Irish Bishops. 
Act for the Emancipation of Slaves. 

Slavery was to be abolished in the Colonies from August Ist, 
1834, and slaveowners were compensated by the sum of £20,000,000 
(refer to 1807). 

The Factory Act (the work of Lord Ashley). 

The work of women and children in factories is restricted 
(see 1819 and 1847). 

Government Grant to Education (see 1839). 
Renewal of the East India Company’s Charter. 

The monopoly of Trade to China is taken away, and the 
Company becomes little more than a department of the Imperial! 
Government. 

Rise of the Tractarian movement in the Church of England, 

1834.—The Poor Law Amendment Act, restricting outdoor relief 

and abolishing the Law of Settlement. (Refer to 1795). 

Movement in favour of the Irish Church disestablishment. 

Resignation of Lord Grey’s Ministry over a question of a 
Coercion Bill for Ireland. 
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Pirst Lord Melbourne becomes First Lord of 

Ministry of Melbourne. the Treasury, and re-unites the Whig 
1834. Government. 


Viscount Melbourne (William Lamb) had been a follower of 
Canning. He held office under Wellington, but resigned with the 
other Canningites in 1828. As Home Secretary, in the Ministry of 
Lord Grey, he helped to carry the Reform Bill, though at heart he 
had little sympathy with it. He was naturally indolent, but had 
great ability. The nation owes hima debt of gratitude for the 
training he gave Queen Victoria in the principles of Constitutional 
Government. 

Establishment of a Central Criminal Court. 


Dismissal of Melbourne by the King. 


Sir Robert Peel = First Lord of the Treasury 
First and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Ministry of Peel. Duke of Wellington = Foreign Secretary. 
1834—1835. Earl of Aberdeen = War and Colonial Secretary 
Gladstone = Under Secretary for the Colonies. 
Sir Robert Peel had been Chief Secretary for Ireland, at the 
age of twenty-five, in Liverpool’s administration ; he succeeded 
Sidmouth as Home Secretary in 1822, and resigned on Canning 
becoming Premier. He regarded himself as the Minister of the 
nation, not: merely as a party leader (see also note on his second 
Ministry, 1841). 
Peel issues his Tamworth Manifesto as the programme of 
his party which was beginning to adopt the title of 
1835 “Conservative.” General Election. 
Peel, not having a majority in the Commons, is forced to 
resign. The result of the Reform Act is now seen. 
Henceforth the Minister rules by means of the Sovereign. 


Gccond Melbourne rol ove of the 
eat Lord John Russell = Home Secretary. 


Lord Palmerston = Foreign Secretary. 
1885.—The Municipal Reform Act. 


The boroughs were to be governed by Town Councils elected 
by all (males) paying the poor and borough rates, and who had 
resided three years in the borough. 


1836.—Publication of the Division Lists of the House of Commons 
issued by the House itself. 
Reduction of the Stamp Duty to One Penny. 
Colonisation of South Australia. 
The Great Trek of Boers from Cape Colony. Some went 
North and founded the Orange Free State, and others 
founded Natal. 
1837.—June 13. Patent for electric telegraph taken out by Cooke 
and Wheatstone. 
Death of William IV. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. 1837-1901. 


(Married, 1840, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg.) 


Queen Victoria, daughter of the Duke of Kent (fourth son of George ITT.), 
was heiress to the throne from her birth in 1819, owing to the death of the 
Princess Charlotte, the previous heiress, in 1817. She was only eighteen at 
her accession, but showed from the first an unexpected aptitude for affairs, 
which increased rapidly under the public-spirited tuition of Lord Melbourne, 
her first Prime Minister (1837-1841). 


Soon after her marriage to Prince Albert in 1840, and until his death 
in 1861, she allowed herself to be guided in politics by her husband, his 
adviser Stockmar, and her (and his) uncle, King Leopold I. of Belgium. 
Their joint wisdom, and, later, the length of her reign, gave the Queen an 
influence in politics greater than that of any monarch since the Revolution 
of 1688-9. Not only did she check the policy of her ministers in many ways 
(the most notable being her dismissal of Palmerston in 1851), but she exer- 
cised an unusual control over the selection of Prime Ministers (this was 
easier owing to the confused state of parties during most of the reign). 


For some time before and after the death of the Prince Consort (1861) 
Queen Victoria suffered much unpopularity among certain sections of her 
subjects. But she outlived this, and at the end of her reign was perhaps 
more popular and more admired than any of her predecessors. 


The reign of Victoria can be divided by three important dates :— 


(1) 1846.—The Repeal of the Corn Laws, which closed a period of discontent 
and danger, and proved that reform can be effected without 
violence. The results of the repeal were :— 


(a) Cheap food. 
(6) An impetus to Imperialist policy. 


The Free-trade policy of England was not followed by many 
countries, and the end of the reign saw a revival of Protectionist 
doctrines, in conjunction with a new Imperial policy. 


(2) 1867.—The Act creating the Dominion of Canada and the second 
Reform Act. The first, by consolidating British dominions in 
North America, set an example which has been followed in 
Australia and South Africa; the second, in enlarging the 
electorate, led to :— 


(a) The recognition of the rights of labour. In 1871 Trades 
Unions were given a definite legal status. 


(6) The inauguration of a period of political instability. 


(3) 1884—1885.—These years are important for :— 


(i.) The summoning of the Berlin Conference, marking 
the scramble between the European Powers for land 
in Africa. 

(ii.) The third Reform Act, which, in giving the agricultural 
labourer a vote, resulted in the triumph of the 
Democracy. Old party distinctions become less 
marked, and Liberals and Conservatives try to outdo 
each other in concessions to Labour, 
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(iii.) The offer of troops by Australia for service in the 
Soudan, witnessing to the unity of Greater Britain. 


The Reign is remarkable for :— 
(1) The Triumph of Democracy as shown by :— 


The third Reform Act, 1884. 
The County Council Act, 1888. 
The Parish Council Act, 1894. 


(2) Extension of Empire. In 1837 the British Empire occupied 
one-sixth of the world ; in 190] nearly a quarter. 


Iy Arrica— 
North. Control of Egypt from 1883. 


South. Annexation of Natal, 1843. Griqualand West, 1871. 
Basutoland, 1871. Walfish Bay, 1878. British 
Bechuanaland, 1885. Zululand, 1887. Protectorate 
declared over Northern Bechuanaland, 1885, Pondo- 
land, 1885, and Tongaland, 1895. Annexation of 
Orange River Colony and Transvaal, 1900. 


Central. Matabelelandand Mashonaland granted to South African 
Company, 1889. Establishment of the British 
Central Africa Protectorate, 1891. 


East. Protectorates of British Somaliland, 1884. Zanzibar, 1890. 
Uganda, 1894. British East Africa, 1895, 


West. Annexation of Lagos, 1861. Transfer of Dutch forts on 
the Gold Coast, 1867 and 1872. Protectorate 
declared over the Niger coast and grant of a 
Charter to the Royal Niger Company, 1885. 
Protectorate over territories adjacent to Sierra 
Leone, 1896. 


AsIA— 


Annexation of Aden, 1839. Hong-Kong, 1841. Scinde, 1843, 
Punjab, 1849. Pegu, 1852. Nagpore and Berar, 1853. 
Oude, 1856. Upper Burmah, 1886. Quetta, Pishin and 
Sibi, 1887. 


AUSTRALASIA AND PoLyNESIA— 
Cession of Labuan, 1846. Foundation of the Colonies of 
Victoria, 1851, and Queensland, 1859. Annexation of the 
Fiji Islands, 1874. British New Guinea, 1884. Protectorate 
over North Borneo, 1888. British Solomon Islands, 1893. 
Tonga or Friendly Islands, 1899. 


DEVELOPMENT OF British AMERICA— 


1868.—Hudson’s Bay Company parted with its functions of govern- 
ment, and (1870—71) its territories enter the Dominion of 
Canada. 


1885.—Completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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(3) Grant of responsible government to the Colonies. 


1840.—Canadian Union Act gave the legislature control over 


executive and united Upper and Lower Canada. 


1850.—Australian Colonies Act. Between 1850—90 Australian 


Colonies gain responsible government. 


1872.—Grant of responsible government to Cape Colony. 


(4) Increase of the Social influence of the Crown. 


To the initiative of Prince Albert can be attributed the position 


of Royalty as patron in movements for social improvement. 


(5) Increased facility of communication. 


(6) An 


é.g., railways, ocean steamers, telegraph, penny post, 
telephone, cablegram, wireless telegraphy. 


Agricultural Revolution dating from about 1877, ie, 

wheat-growing is being replaced by cattle-rearing and dairy- 

farming. This was a result of Free Trade. (Refer to the 
revious agricultural revolutions :— 

(a) Poniee of enclosures 1790—1820, when small farms were 
consolidated into large ones for tillage. 

(b) Transition from tillage to pasture in the Tudor times. 


(7) Social Legislative Acts, e.9., 


(2) The Repeal of the Corn Laws, the first of a series of measures 
aiming at the increase of human comfort apart from any 
political consideration. 1846. 

(b) Factory Acts to restrict the labour of women and children. 
1844, 1847, 1878. 

(c) Acts concerning the Housing of the Poor 1875, 1890. 

(d) Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897. 


(8) Educational Reform. 


(2) Repeal of the “taxes on knowledge,” e.g., Repeal of the 
newspaper duty. 1855. 

(6) Removal of religious disabilities in the way of the education 
of Nonconformists, both Catholic and Protestant, e¢.9., 
Abolition of Tests at the Universities. 1871. 

(c) Elementary Education Acts. Act of 1870 established Board 
Schools. “Act of 1891 granted free education. 

(d) Improvement in the education of women. 


(9) Irish agitation for the Repeal of the Union. 


Agitation of O’Connell. 1830—43., 
Young Ireland Movement. 1842—48. 
The Fenian Movement 1858—1867. 
Home Rule Movement. 1870—1893. 


(10) Scientific Progress, for the political effect of which, see page 240, 


note under (II.), and introduction on page 225, 
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(I.) PERIOD OF DISCONTENT AND DANGER. 
1837—1846. 
SEconp Ministry or MELBOURNE, 1835—1841. (Continued.) 


During this period note :— 
(i.) Troubles in Canada, Indian frontier, China. 
(ii.) Agitations for— 
Free Trade, The Charter, Repeal of the Union with 
Treland. 


1837.— Rebellion in Canada. 


This was owing to the mismanagement of the Home Govern- 
ment and the defective constitutional arrangements which pre- 
vented the Colonists influencing the Home Government. 

In Lower Canada the leader was Louis Joseph Papineau. 

In Upper Canada the leader was William Lyon Mackenzie. 


1838.— Lord Durham is sent to Canada, takes vigorous measures 
to establish order. 


May 8. The People’s Charter published. 
It demanded :—(1) Annual Parliaments. 
(2) Manhood Suffrage. 
(3) Vote by ballot. 
(4) Equal electoral districts. 
(5) Abolition of property qualification for M.P.’s. 
(6) Payment of M.P.’s. 


(1) not yet granted; (2) and (4) approximately, by third Reform 
Act, 1884-5; (3) granted 1872; (5) granted 1858; (6) granted 
1911. 

The economic causes of the discontent amongst the working 

classes were :— 

(1) the ousting of hand labour by machinery without a corres- 
ponaing lessening of the price of commodities. The 
dearness of raw materials, the increasing growth of our 
population, and the illegality of trades unions enabled 
the manufacturers to keep down wages. 

(2) The Corn Laws, which raised artificially the price of the 
necessities of life. 


Object of the Chartist Movement=amelioration of the 
condition of the poor, for which the Charter was a means. 


. \ Persuasion (Moral force Chartists). 
Methods employed : } Violence (Physical force Chartists). 


Leaders=Feargus O’Connor, Vincent, Lovett, Hetherington. 
The Irish Poor Law Act. 


The Irish Tithe Act, ordering the payment of tithe by the 
landlord instead of the tenant. 
Formation of the Anti-Corn Law Association, afterwards, 
League. 


The First Afghan War (see 1878). 


Cause: English jealousy of Russia. Dost Mahommed, ruler 
of Afghanistan, made an alliance with Russia, and Lord Auckland 
‘declares war in order to effect his deposition. 
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1839.—Lord Durham’s Report: the “Magna Carta of the 
Colonies,” recommending the grant of responsible 
government to the Canadians is laid before Parliament. 
Resignation of Melbourne, and his return to office owing to 
the demand of Peel for the dismissal of the Ladies of 
the Bed-chamber. 


Increased grant to education and formation of the Committee 
of the Privy Council on Education (see 1833 and 1856). 


Introduction of Sir Rowland Hill’s Scheme of a penny 
postage. 


Rising of Chartists, led by Frost, at Newport. 
—Afghan War. Capture of Candahar by the English. 

First Opium War (1839—1842), owing to the destruction 
by the Chinese of chests of opium (contraband) 
belonging to English merchants (see 1857). 

1840.—Condemnation of Frost to transportation for life. 

Marriage of the Queen to Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg. 

April. Formation of the Repeal Association in Ireland 
by Daniel O’Connell. 

Quadruple Alliance between England, Austria, Prussia and 
Russia, to force the Turks and Egyptians to make peace. 

In 1832, Mehemet Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, had made war upon 
his suzerain the Sultan of Turkey, from whom in 1833 he obtained 
the whole of Syria and the province of Adana. The Sultan had 

@nly yielded to necessity, and early in 1839 he renewed the war. 

At Nisib, in Asia Minor, Mehemet Ali won a great victory over 

the Turks, which was followed by the desertion of the Turkish 

fleet to his cause. With the exception of France, the European 

Powers now became alarmed for the maintenance of the Turkish 

Empire and decided to interfere. An agreement as to the terms 

of peace to be offered to Mehemet Ali was signed by England, Russia, 

Prussia and Austria ; but France, who favoured Mehemet Ali, was 

not consulted. France was so indignant at her exclusion from the 

Councils of Europe that for a short time it seemed probable that 

she would declare war upon England. Recognising, however, that 

she could not stand against ae she did not interfere to save 


Mehemet Ali, who, relying on French support, had refused the 
terms offered him. 


Capture of Acre by Sir Charles Napier. 
Mehemet Ali abandons Syria and is acknowledged by the 
Sultan as hereditary Governor of Egypt. 
New Zealand colonised. 
The Canadian Act of Union, embodying Lord Durham’s 
Report. 
Responsible Government was granted to Canada and the two 
eae were united under one Parliament, composed of a 
egislative Assembly and a legislative Council. Care was taken to 
prevent the French Canadians, who out-numbered the English, 


gaining undue ascendency, by giving the Upper Province as many 
representatives as the Lower, or French, Province. 
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1841.—Fall of the Melbourne Ministry on the question of Free Trade. 
3 Sir Robert Peel= First Lord of the Treasury. 
econd a 

ae Goulburn =Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Ministry of Peel. ‘ = : 

18441846 Lord Aberdeen = Foreign Secretary. 

i Lord Ripon, Gladstone and others. 

_ Peel’s second Ministry is important for the assuaging of class hatreds. 
This was the work partly of Peel, who by his financial reforms ushered in 
a period of prosperity, and who educated the Tory party to see the neces- 
sity of conciliating the labouring classes, and partly of the Cobdenites, 
led by Sturge, who, while agitating for the repeal of the Corn Laws, showed 
sympathy tor the demands of the Charter in founding the Complete 
Suffrage Association, 1842. 

Sept. John Bright joins Cobden in the Anti-Corn Law 
Agitation. 

—Ajghan War. English retreat from Cabul. 
1842.—Jan. 13. One man alone (Dr. Brydon) reaches Jellahabad. 
General Pollock marches to Cabul, frees the English prisoners, 
and acknowledges Dost Mahommed. 

The first Coal Mine Act restricting the employment of 
children in mines. 

The Ashburton Treaty settling the dispute between Great 
Britain and the United States as to the boundaries of 
Maine. 

—The Chinese War. 

Treaty of Nan-King closes the first Opium War (see 1857). 

Terms: (1) England gained Hong-Kong. 

(2) Canton, Amoy, Foo-Chow, Ning-po and Shanghai were 


) made Treaty-ports, z.e., thrown open to English 
traders and admitting residence of English consuls. 


(3) Indemnity was to be paid by China for the lost opium 
and for the expenses of the war. 
Oct. 15. Issue of ‘The Nation”: organ of “Young 
Treland.” 
““Young Ireland,” was a band of young men led by Thomas Davis, 
John Dillon and Charles Gavan Duffy, who strove to arouseanational 
feeling amongst the Irish and to secure the repeal of the Union. 
1843.—Conquest and Annexation of Sindh. Sir Charles Napier 
won the battle of Meanee. 
Establishment of the Free Church of Scotland. 
The Clontarf Meeting for the Repeal of the Union aban- 
doned, and the arrest of O’Connell and other leaders. 
1844.—Trial of O’Connell on the charge of conspiracy and sedition. 
All Roman Catholics were excluded from the jury, and O’Connell 
was condemned to a year’s imprisonment and the payment of a fine. 
Owing to technical errors in the proceedings, the sentence was 


reversed by the House of Lords. Agitation for the Repeal of the 
Union subsided. 


Natal annexed to Cape Colony. 
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1845.—The Maynooth Grant. Peel increases the Government 
Grant to the Roman Catholic College at Maynooth. 
This causes the resignation of Gladstone. 


The Irish Famine. Peel proposes the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. Ministerial crisis and resignation of Peel. Russell 
fails to form an administration and Peel returns. 


The first Sikh War, 1845-46. (Dec.) The Sikhs invade 
British territory. Sir Hugh Gough defeats Sikhs at 
Moodkee and Ferozeshah (see 1848). 


1846, —Submission of the Sikhs, who cede territory between the 
Sutlej and the Beas. 


The Repeal of the Corn Laws. 


(Il.) PERIOD OF CONSOLIDATION. 
1846—1867. 


During this period purely domestic questions sink into the background, 
and Continental politics, India and China, are prominent. But three 
important social reforms (promoted by Lord Shaftesbury) should be noted— 


(a) The second Factory Act, 1847. 


(5) The Public Health Act (1848), which began the work of Sanitary 
Reform. 


(c) The Act of 1851 for the Better Housing of the Poor. 


The publication of Darwin’s ‘‘ Origin of Species” (1859) has a political 
as well as a scientific interest. The theory of development and the influence 
of environment as applied to politics taught (a) that change is inevitable, 
and (b) that a people’s past as well as present must be taken into considera- 
tion by Governors. (See Rose’s ‘‘ Rise of the Democracy.”) 


The Tories gave up their old opposition to change ; reformers (political 


and social) become less addicted to an abolitionist policy and more ready 
for compromise. 


Resignation of Peel over a Coercion Bill for Ireland. 


ee Lord John Russell = First Lord of the Treasury. 
2a 6 etled Str C. Wood = Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Lord John Russell. 
48%6—1852, | 407d Palmerston to 1851\ pi Secretar 
Earl Granville from 1851 5 y: 


Lord John Russell belonged to an old Whig family which counted 
Edward Russell, Earl of Orford, the victor at the battle of La Hogue 
(1692), and John, Duke of Bedford, President of the Council 
(1763—68), among its members. Lord John had identified himself 
with the causes of religious equality and Parliamentary Reform. His 
assertion, after the passing of the frst Reform Bill, that the question 
was finally settled, gained for him the title of « Finality Jack.” He 
was a man of great self-confidence, quick in debate, but hampered 
by shyness for his position of a party leader. 
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1847.—Factory Act (refer to 1853 and 1878). 
This forbad the employment of women and children in textile 
factories for more than ten hours a day. 
Disraeli becomes virtually leader of the Conservative Party. 
Large numbers of Irish emigrate to America. 


1848.—‘ The Year of Revolutions.” 


Feb. French Revolution. Abdication of Louis Philippe. 
Louis Napoleon is made President of the French Republic. 

Revolutions in Austria, Hungary, Germany, Italy, Spain 
and Poland. 


March of the Chartists to Kennington Common. 

Rising of Smith O’Brien and the Young Irelanders, and 
their suppression in Ireland. 

Dalhousie is made Governor-General of India. 

Second Sikh War to 1849. (See 1845.) 

Annexation of the country between the rivers Orange and 
Vaal, under the name of “The River Sovereignty.” 
(See 1836 and 1852.) 


1849.— | Suppression of Revolutions on the Continent. 
Result of the Revolutions=¥all of Metternich and his system. 


=Jan. Second Sikh War. Battle of Gujerat: victory of 
Gough. Annexation of the Punjab. 
Henry and John Lawrence establish peace and order in the Punjab. 
1850.—The Queen’s Memorandum to Lord Palmerston on the 
relations of the Secretary of State to the Crown. Aug. 12. 
The Queen, in her Memorandura stated :— 


(1) That she required Lord Palmerston would distinctly say 
what he proposed doing in any given case, so that she 
should know to what she was giving her sanction ; 

(2) and that having given her sanction to a measure it must 
not be arbitrarily altered or modified by the Minister ; 
and 

(3) that she expected _to be informed as to what passes 
between Lord Palmerston and Foreign Secretaries, to 
receive foreign despatches in good time, and to have 
the drafts sent to her in sufficient time to make herself 
acquainted with their contents before they were sent 


on, 
July 2. Death of Sir R. Peel. 


Aug. 9. Formation of the Irish Tenant League. 


The Australian Colonies Act, marking the determination of 
the Home Government to grant responsible Government 
to the Colonies. Aug. 5. 


War with the Kaffirs breaks out. 
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1851.—Resignation of Russell on the question of the county 

franchise. Lord Stanley fails to form a Ministry and 
Russell returns. 

Publication of Gladstone’s letters on the condition of the 
Neapolitan prisoners. 

The Great Exhibition. 

Discovery of Gold in Australia, and increased emigration 
from England. 

[Dec. 2nd. Coup d’etat of Napoleon III.] 


Napoleon obtains supreme power in France. Russell demands 
the resignation of Palmerston for having expressed his approval of 
Napoleon’s act when the English Cabinet favoured neutrality. 
Granville becomes Foreign Secretary. 


1852.—The Second Burmese War (see 1824 and 1885), owing to 
the complaints of British subjects at Rangoon. 
April. Capture of Rangoon. 
Dec. Annexation of Pegu by Dalhousie. 

Jan. 16. The Sand River Convention guarantees indepen- 
dence to the Boers beyond the River Vaal. This is the 
origin of the Transvaal or South African Republic (see 
1848 and 1877). 

Resignation of the Russell Ministry on a defeat over a 
clause of the Militia Bill. 


Lord Derby’s f Lord Derby = First Lord of the Treasury. 
First Ministry.. Disraeli = Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
1852. Lord Malmesbury = Foreign Secretary. 


Edward Geoffrey Stanley, Earl of Derby (formerly Mr. and then 
Lord Stanley), had been Chief Secretary for Ireland and then 
Colonial Secretary in Lord Grey’s Ministry. In the latter capacity 
he carried the Bill for the Abolition of Slavery. The question of 
the appropriation of the revenues of the Irish Church led to his 
resignation (1834), and to his joining the Conservative party under 
Peel. On Peel’s adopting Free Trade, Stanley resigned office, and 
became a leader of the Protectionists. He was a man of great vigour 
and was known as “‘ the Rupert of debate.” 

Death of the Duke of Wellington. 
Disraeli declares in favour of Free Trade. 


Defeat of the Ministry on the Budget. 


=) Lord Aberdeen = First Lord of the Treasury. 
Aberdeen Ministry. | Gladstone = Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Lord John Russeli = Foreign Secretary. 
41852—1855. Other Members= Palmerston, Lowe, Duke of 
Argyll. 
(A Coalition Ministry of Whigs and Peelites. ) 

Lord Aberdeen had been educated in the school of Pitt, and had 
been War and Colonial Secretary in Peel’s first Ministry (1834) and 
Foreign Secretary in Peel’s second Ministry (1841—46.) As Prime 
Minister he presided over a Coalition of Whigs and Peelites, and 
though anxious to preserve peace he entered into the Crimean War. 
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1853.—Gladstone’s First Budget. 


—Close of the Kaffir War. Annexation of British Kaffraria 
(see 1850). 


Annexation of Nagpore and cession of Berar to Great 
Britain. 

Outbreak of war between Turkey and Russia, on the 
question of protection for the Greek Christians. 


1854.—Convention of Bloemfontein guarantees the independence 
of the Orange Free State (see 1848 and 1867). 


The Crimean War. 


The revival of the Eastern Question, 7.e., the maintenance of 
the power of the Turk (refer to 1840 and 1878), was due to the 
quarrels of the Latin and Greek Christians for the possession of 
certain holy places in Palestine. The cause of the Latins was 
espoused by Napoleon III., anxious to gain prestige, and that of 
the Greeks by their co-religionist, the Tzar. After the failure of 
the Sultan’s attempt to satisfy the rival claimants, the Tzar, 
believing the end of Turkish power to be imminent, proposed 
to Great Britain that the Sultan’s European provinces should 
be made into independent States under Russian protection, 
while Great Britain should compensate herself for the increase of 
Russian power by taking Crete and Egypt. England refused to 
be partner in such a policy, and the Tzar, having been refused the 
protectorate of the Greek Christians in Turkey, prepared for war. 
The Sultan applied for help to the Western Powers. Great Britain, 
dreading the extension of Russian power, joined with France in 
sending ships to the Dardanelles, while the Tzar, to enforce his 
demand, occupied Moldavia and Wallachia with his troops. In 
the hope of averting war, a Congress of the Great Powers (Austria, 
France, Great: Britain, Prussia) was held at Vienna, and proposals 
for a settlement offered to Russia and the Porte. These were 
accepted by the Tzar, but, on the advice of Sir Stratford Canning, 
the English Ambassador at Constantinople, were rejected by the 
Sultan. War was, theretore, declared between Russia and Turkey. 
The destruction of the Turkish fleet (Nov., 1853) decided Great 
Britain to come to the help of Turkey ; an alliance was signed with 
France, and in March, 1854, the two Powers declared war on 
Russia. 

The war revealed the weakness of the English military system. 
Our battalions were unused to fight together, and the Commissariat 
Department proved itself inadequate for its task. The sufferings 
of our soldiers led to the inauguration by Miss Nightingale of a 
system of trained nurses. Army reforms were also set on foot, in 
connection with which Lord Herbert, ‘‘the soldiers’ friend,” should 


be remembered. 

Battle ef Alma. The English under Lord Raglan and the 
French under Marshal St. Arnaud defeat the Russians. 

Siege of Sebastopol by the Allies. 

Charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava. 


Battle of Inkerman: defeat of the Russians. 
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1855.—Resignation of the Aberdeen Ministry. 
Lord Palmerston=First Lord of the 


First Treasury. 
vat W. E. Gladstone) _ 
Ministry of Palmerston succeeded by =Chancellor of the 


41855—1858. eee 0. ~ Cs Lene Exchequer. 
Earl of Clarendon= Foreign Secretary. 


Lord Palmerston had immense political experience. He had 
served as Secretary of War under Liverpool, Canning, Goderich 
and Wellington (1812—1828); as Foreign Secretary under Grey 
(1830—34), Melbourne (1834 and 1835—41) and Russell (1846—51), 
and as Home Secretary under Aberdeen (1852—55). He had 
supported Catholic emancipation and the suppression of the slave 
trade, was opposed to extensive measures of Parliamentary Reform 
and to the exercise of the personal influence of the Crown. His 
foreign policy was characterised by boldness and dash, and though 
unpopular with his colleagues in the Cabinet, whom he would 
persistently keep in the dark as to his negociations with foreign 
States, he was beloved by a large section of the nation, who 
only cared to see England powerful, regardless of all other 
considerations. 


Sardinia joins in the war against Russia. 
Fall of Sebastopol. 
1856.—The Peace of Paris. 


1 
2 
3 


Admission of the Porte to the European law and system. 
Independence and integrity of Ottoman Empire guaranteed. 
Right of the Powers to interfere with the subjects of the 
Porte abandoned. 
(4) Moldavia and Wallachia made independent States under 
Suzerainty of the Porte. 
(5) The fleets of the Powers forbidden the Black Sea. 


The Declaration of Paris. 


A blockade to be binding must be effective; a neutral flag 
covers an enemy’s goods, contraband of war excepted (see 1800). 


Results of the War :— 

(1) Seta in Ottoman Empire left at the mercy of the 

urk. 

(2) Russian advance checked. 

(3) Withdrawal of England from Continental politics. 

(4) Loss by Austria of the supremacy she had held in Europe 
since 1815 on account of her policy of neutrality during 
the war, which concerned her as a Power interested in 
the Danubian States, and the consequent encourage- 


ment to the movements for national unity in Germany 
and Italy. 


Establishment of the office of Vice-President of the Privy 
Council on Education (see 1839 and 1870). 
Annexation of Oude by Dalhousie. 


Appointment of Lord Canning as Governor General of India. 
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1857.—The Indian Mutiny. 


On May 10th a mutiny of the Sepoys broke out at Meerut, and 
was quickly followed by similar movements at Delhi, Lucknow, 
Cawnpore, Allahabad, etc. At several places English women and 
children were massacred, as well as English officers. Delhi, where 
a descendant of the Mogul dynasty had been declared Emperor, 
was re-captured September 20th. Lucknow, where Sir H. Lawrence 
was killed, was relieved by Havelock and finally re-captured by Sir 
James Outram and Sir Colin Campbell (March, 1858). The sup- 
pression of the mutiny was largely due to the electric telegraph, 
which enabled the Government quickly to summon soldiers to its 
aid, to the help sent by Sir J. Lawrence from the Punjab, and to 
the loyalty of the native princes as a whole. 


Causes: 

1) Annexations of Dalhousic’s rule. (1848—1856.) 

5 Alienation of the native gentry in Oude and North West 
Provinces by depriving them of their claims over land. 

(3). Religious prejudices. The Brahmins were offended by the 
introduction of railways, telegraphs, etc. The use of 
cow’s fat (sacred animal) to grease cartridges alienated 
the Sepoys and immediately led to the Mutiny. 

(4) The military weakness of the English. The Sepoys greatly 
cutnumbered the English troops, and naturally desired 
to set up a national Government of their own. 


Second Opium War (refer to 1842) caused by the seizure of 
the “ Arrow” by the Chinese, 
Bombardment of Canton. 
1858.—Defeat of Palmerston on the “ Conspiracy to Murder” Bill 
and his resignation. 


Earl of Derby =First Lord of the 


The Treasury. 
Second Derby Ministry.{ Disraeli =Chancellor of the 
1858—1859. Exchequer. 


Lord Malmesbury =Foreign Secretary. 


June. The Indian Bill brought to an end Pitt’s dual 
control (see 1784). 


The powers and territories of the East India Company were 
transferred to the Crown. A Secretary of State for India, respon- 
sible to Parliament, was appointed, who, advised by a Council of 
fifteen, was to manage the affairs of India. By a Royal Proclama- 
tion the title of Viceroy was given to the Governor-General, the 
Queen’s representative in India (November). 


June 26. The Treaty of Tien-tsin nominally closes the 
second Opium War, but the war continued till 1860. 
1) Importation of Opium into China legalised. . 
2) Admission of foreign ambassadors to the Court of Pekin 


granted by China. 
(3) Toleration of Christianity granted by China. 


Admission of Jews to Parliament. 
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1858.—Formation of the Fenian Brotherhood (see 1866 and 1867). 


In 1858 James Stephens, one of the rebels in the rising of 1848, 
founded the ‘‘ Pheenix Society,” for the purpose of securing the 
complete independence of Ireland. It was suppressed by the 
English Government, but quickly revived under the name of ‘The 
Brotherhood of the Irish Republic,” and in the United States 
‘<The Fenian Brotherhood,” the latter title derived from the Feni, 
a band of warriors and poets famous in mythical Irish history. 
Branches of the Society were soon to be found in all parts of the 
world where Irishmen had settled, and, owing to the secrecy in 
which its proceedings were carried on, a few leaders, who were 
unscrupulous as to means, gained supreme power. For the influence 
of the Fenian Movement, note :— 

(a) The invasion of Canada in 1866 and the Irish rising in 1867. 
The latter forced England to admit that Ireland had 
grievances and led to the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church (1869) and the Land Act of 1870. 

(b) The support given by Fenians to Parnell in his struggle for 

ome Rule. 

(c) The formation of the ‘‘Invincibles,” a society of desperate 
men, drawn mainly from Fenian ranks, who were respon- 
sible for the murder of Lord F, Cavendish and Mr. Burke, 
in 1882. 


1859.—Defeat of the Government on their Parliamentary Reform 
Bill, followed by the dissolution of Parliament. 
The Volunteer Movement. Fear of the ambition of 
Napoleon III. results in the formation of Volunteer Corps. 
The elections return a Liberal majority, and the Ministry, 
being defeated on an amendment to the Address, resign. 
Second Ministry of (Palmerston = First Lord of the Treasury. 
Lord Palmerston. {intone = Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
1859—1865. Lord John Russell = Foreign Secretary. 
1859.—|The Austro-Sardinian War. France helps Sardinia. 
Result of the War=union of Central Italy with nel 
Sardinian Kingdom (refer to 1860). 
1860.—Commercial Treaty with France. 
—Continuation of the Second Opium War (see 1858). 
Capture of Pekin by the English, and ratification of the 
Treaty of Tien-tsin by the Chinese. 
Insurrection in Sicily (work of Garibaldi), and union of 
the two Sicilies with Sardinia (see 1866). 
1861.—| American Civil War (Abraham Lincoln is President), 
and cotton famine in England. 
Establishment of the Post Office Savings Bank. 
Dec. 14. Death of the Prince Consort. . 
1862.—The “Alabama,” a vessel built for the Confederates, leaves 
the Mersey (see 1872). 
1863.—Separation of the Ionian islands from England, and their 
union with Greece (refer to 1814). 
1864.—[The War of Schleswig-Holstein.] 
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1865.— | End of the American Civil War in the triumph of the 
North (abolitionists) over the South (slave-owners). 
Murder of President Lincoln. 
Death of Palmerston who is succeeded by Russell. 


Russell =First Lord of the Treasury. 


Minis pours ie Gladstone =Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
418651866 ‘ and leader of the Commons. 


Lord Clarendon= Foreign Secretary. 


1866.—Invasion of Canada by Fenians from the United States. 
The Government of the United States interfered and the 

invasion was put down. 
The Government introduce a Reform Bill, lowering the 
franchise, and on a defeat on an amendment resign 


(June). 
Third Derby = First Lord of the Treasury. 
Ministry of Lord | Disraeli = Chancellor of the Ex- 
Derby. chequer. 


4866—1868. {Lord Stanley 


The Austro-Prussian War, ending in the defeat of 
Austria and her expulsion from Germany. 
Results :— 

(1) Another step is taken towards German unity under 
Prussia, for (a) Prussia gained increased territory 
and (b) became the head of the North German Bund 
or Confederacy of States north of the Maine. 
(Cf. position of Prussia 1815 and 1870). 

(2) Italy, who had joined Prussia in making war on 
Austria, obtained Venice. (Cf. 1859, 1860, 1870.) 

(3) Austria, driven out of Germany and Italy, turns 
her attention to East Europe, and in February, 
1867, the Dual-Monarchy of Austria-Hungary 
came into existence. 


4867.—March. The British North American Act. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are united with Canada to 
form the Dominion of Canada. 
Feb.—Aug. The Second Reform Act: the Conservatives’ 
“Leap into the Dark,” establishing household suffrage 
in towns (see 1832 and 1884). 


In towns all ratepayers were given the vote, also lodgers having 
resided one year in the same lodgings and paying £10 rent. In 
the counties occupiers at £12 rental were given the vote, and the 
old freehold suffrage of 40s. retained. 

March. Failure of the Fenian rising in Ireland, and 
attempts at Manchester (Nov.) and at Clerkenwell (Dec.) 
to rescue imprisoned Fenians (see 1858). 

Discovery of Diamond Fields in South Africa (see 1854 
and+1871). 


Foreign Secretary. 
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(III.) PERIOD OF UNREST. 
1867—1885, 


Note :—(1) The increased number of legislative measures, the result of 
the enlarged franchise. 

(2) The recognition given to Trade Unionism by the Acts of 
1871 and 1875, with the result that the movement lost 
its violence and gained in moral weight. 

(3) The movement for the improvement of the Agricultural 
labourer (1872—1884) closing with Reform Act of 1884, 
and the Agricultural revolution. 

(4) The Eastern question. 

5) Irish troubles. 

{e) Afghan wars, the outcome of the policy to obtain a 
‘* Scientific frontier for India.” 

(7) African troubles. 


1868.—Resignation of Lord Derby on account of ill-health. 


First Disraeli = First Lord of the Treasury. 
ries " ; | Ward Hunt = Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Ministry of Disraeli. Lord Stanley = Foreign Secretary. 


Benjamin Disraeli (1804—1881) had been one of the leaders of 
the ‘Young England” party who wished to revive the principles of 
Bolingbroke. He opposed Peel, and as leader of the Conservatives 
against their old chief re-formed the party. He was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the Derby Ministries. ~ His policy was directed 
towards making England great abroad, and by granting certain 
social reforms to establish contentment at home. He may, there- 
fore, be called a Tory Imperialist. 


The Abyssinian War. 


Theodore I., King of Abyssinia, had thrown a number of British 
subjects in his dominions into prison because our Government had 
refused him help in his war against Egypt. An expedition under 
Sir Robert Napier was sent into Abyssinia, Magdala was taken 


(April 13), Theodore committed suicide, and the captives were 
released. 


General election. Liberal victory. Resignation of Disraeli. ; 


Gladstone =First Lord of the Treasury. 


First Robert Lowe=Chancellor of the Ex- 
Ministry of Gladstone. chequer. 
4868—1874. Clarendon = Foreign Secretary. 


Forster, Lord Kimberley, Duke of Argyll, 
Granville, John Bright and others. 


William Ewart Gladstone (1809—1898) had been trained in the 
school of Canning, was Under Secretary for the Colonies in Peel’s 
first ministry, Vice (1841) and then Dissident of the Board of 
Trade (1843) in Peel’s second ministry ; resigned office on the 
question of the Maynooth Grant, but returned in 1846 as Colonial 
and War Secretary ; was Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
Aberdeen (1852—55), resigned office shortly after the accession of 


Palmerston to power; was Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
Palmerston and Russell (1859—1866). 


} 
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Gladstone was the great democratic statesman of the reign ; 
he was distinguished by (1) his hatred of oppression, e.g., his 
Neapolitan letters (1851), pamphlet on Bulgarian horrors (1876), 
speech on the Armenian Massacres (1896) ; (2) his trust in the 
people ; (3) Financial skill. 

1869.—Disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
1870.—First Irish Land Act; to oblige landlords to give their 
tenants compensation for improvements (see 1881). 
The Elementary Education Act, establishing School 
Boards (see 1856 and 1876) 
Foundation of the Home Government Association, called 
Srom Nov. 1878 the Home Rule League (see 1878). 


The War Office Act reorganised the War Office. 

The War Office was divided into three great departments :— 
That of the Commander-in-Chief, of the Inspector-General of 
Ordnance, and of the Financial Secretary. In 1888 these depart: 
ments were reduced to two. 

The Army Enlistment Act introduces short service of 
six years on active duty. 

Short service had been employed during the Napoleonic War, 
but service of life had been again introduced (1829). In 1847 
short service of ten or twelve years was introduced, and in 1870 it 
was arranged that six years, afterwards increased to seven, should 
be spent with the colours, and six, afterwards reduced to five, in 
the reserve. 


The Franco-Prussian War (July, 1870—Feb., 1871). 


Results :— 

(1) The creation of the modern German Empire. William 
of Prussia became German Emperor and united 
Germany under Prussia (refer to 1866). 

(2) The overthrow of the temporal power of the Pope. On 
the recall of the French troops from Rome on the 
outbreak of the war, the Pope was no longer able 
to retain his temporal power and Rome became 

the capital of the Italian kingdom. 


1871.—Abolition of religious tests at the Universities. 

Treaty of Washington with the United States, by which 
the Alabama case was submitted to arbitration (see 1862 
and 1872). 

The Army Reform Act. The purchase of Commissions is 
abolished by Royal Warrant. 

An Act is passed placing the control of the militia, 
volunteers and yeomanry in the hands of the Crown. 

Act legalising Trade Unions, which was further amended 
and extended in 1875 and 1876 (refer to 1824). 

Annexation of Griqualand West, valuable for diamond 
mines. 

The Orange Free State laid claim tv this territory, and was 
rvaid £90,000. 
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1872,—The Ballot Act secures secrecy for voters. 

The Alabama Case. The decision of the Arbitration 
Tribunal is given against England (see 1871). 

The Licensing Act regulates the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. 

The National Agricultural Union is founded by Joseph 
Arch, for the purpose of raising the condition of the 
agricultural labourer. 


18738.—The Supreme Court of Judicature Act. 

One High Court of Justice was established in the place of the 
Courts of the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, Chancery, 
Admiralty, Probate and Divorce and Arches, whose names were 
retained as those of the divisions of the Supreme Court. 

By an Act of 1876 the ancient prerogative of the House of Lords 
to act as a Court of Appeal was restricted to a Committee of the 
House, consisting of the Lord Chancellor, two Lords of Appeal, 
created peers for life, and those peers whowere, or had been, lawyers. 
Ministerial Crisis. 

On the defeat of his Irish University Bill, Mr. Gladstone 
resigned, but on the refusal of Mr. Disraeli to assume office with the 
existing House of Commons, he returned to power and re-organised 
his Cabinet, Lowe becoming Home Secretary and Mr. Gladstone 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as well as First Lord of the Treasury. 
Bengal Famine. 

1874.—Dissolution of Parliament. General election returns a 
Conservative majority. 


Resignation of Gladstone. 


Disraeli = First Lord of the Treasury. 
(Created Earl of Beaconsfield, 1876.) 


Second 0 ; = 2 
Ministry of Disraeli, Sir S. No Mayans of the Ex 
1874—1880. 8 


Earl of Derby =Foreign Secretary. 
(followed by Lord Salisbury). 


Ashanti War. (Feb. 1872—1874.) Peace signed by | 


Sir Garnet Wolseley (see 1896.) 
Cession of Fiji to Great Britain by native chiefs. 
1875.—Artisans’ Dwelling Act. 
Agricultural Holdings Act, by which compensation could be 
granted to tenants for unexhausted improvements. 
Rising of Herzegovina against the Turks. 
1876.— | Insurrection in Bulgaria suppressed with great cruelty 
by the Turks. 
Servia and Montenegro make war on the Turks. 
Education Act, making elementary education more nearly 
compulsory (see 1870 and 1891). 
Cheefoo Convention, between Great Britain and China, 
guarantees the safety of foreigners travelling in China 
(refer to Treaty of Tien-tsin, 1859). 
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1877,—Jan. 1. The Queen is declared Empress of India. 
Indian famine. 
April 12. Annexation of the Transvaal. 

The Transvaal had been defeated in a Kaffir War, was 

threatened by Cetewayo, torn by faction and practically bankrupt. 
Thus, weak and disordered, the Republic was a source of danger 
to all South Africa, to end which condition of affairs Great Britain 
annexed the Boer State (see 1852, 1880, 1884, 1899, 1900). 


[The Turco-Russian War. ] 


1878.—Consolidation of the Factory Acts (see 1847). 

The British Fleet is sent to Constantinople for the purpose 
of checking the progress of Russian success over the 
Turks (refer to 1854). 

[Treaty of San Stephano between Russia and Turkey. ] 

Lord Salisbury succeeds Lord Derby, who was opposed to 
the warlike measures of the Cabinet, as Foreign Secretary. 

Lord Salisbury issues a circular despatch, criticising the 

Treaty of San Stephano as establishing the complete ascendancy of 

Russia over Turkey. This, Great Britain, in accordance with 

traditional policy for the defence of India (refer to 1840, 1854), is 

determined to prevent, even at the cost of a general European 

War, to avoid which Prince Bismarck invites the Powers to a 

Congress at Berlin. 

The Berlin Congress meets for the settlement of the 
Eastern Question. Lord Beaconsjield (Disraeli) and 
Lord Salisbury are the English representatives. 


Treaty of Berlin. 


(1) Roumania and Servia made independent kingdoms and 
enlarged. 

(2) Montenegro was declared independent and enlarged. 

(3) Bulgaria, North of the Balkans, made an autonomous 
State, tributary to the Sultan. 

(4) Eastern Roumelia was created out of Bulgaria, South of 
the Balkans, and given a Christian Governor nominated 
by the Sultan. 

(5) Russia gained Kars, Batoum and Bessarabia. 

(6) Austria was given the protectorate of Bosnia and Herze- 

-  govina 

(7) The Porte promised reforms to the Armenians and to the 

Cretans. 


By a Convention with the Porte, Cyprus had been ceded 
to England (June 14). 

Thus Great Britain secured “ peace with honour ” (Disraeli), 
“the unspeakable Turk” was given a new lease of life (see Armenian 
Massacres, 1894) and the advance of Russia was checked. 

Mr. Parnell becomes President of the Home Rule League 
(see 1879). 

The Second Afghan War (refer to 1838, 1879) caused by 
jealousy of Russia. 
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1879.— Outbreak of the Zulu War. 


Jan. Battle of Isandhlwana. Defeat of the English. 
July. Battle of Ulundi. Victory of the English. 
May. Treaty of Gundamak ends the Second Afghan War. 


The Ameer was to receive an English envoy at Cabul, and 
surrender the Kurum, Pishin and Sibi valleys (see 1887). 


Sept. Third Afghan War. 
Owing to the murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari, the English 
envoy at Cabul 


The English enter Cabul. 


Formation of the Irish Land League by Davitt, with 
Parnell as President (see 1880). 


June 30. Deposition of Ismail Pasha, Khedive of Egypt, 
by the Sultan, who acted by the advice of England and 
France. 


Under the rule of Ismail Pasha, Egypt had been reduced to 
practical bankruptcy, and the condition of the people was most 
miserable. England and France, owing to the shares they had in 
the Suez Canal (opened 1869), were both interested in the financial 
well-being of the country, and to England the condition of Egypt, 
which lay in her route to India, could not be a matter of indifference 
(for the influence of Egypt on European politics, see 1798 and 
1840). In November, 1876, Ismail accepted the services of an 
Englishman and a Frenchman, who, as Comptrollers-General, 
hoped to restore Egyptian credit; and in August, 1878, the 
European system of Constitutional Government was established, 


‘ with Nubar Pasha at the head of a Cabinet in which both an 


Englishman and a Frenchman held office. On February 19th, 1879, 
Ismail dismissed Nubar and his European Ministers and by a 
decree of April 22nd made what was practically a declaration of 
bankruptcy. The Powers of Europe protested and Ismail was 
forced to resign. His son Tewfik was appointed Khedive and the 
Dual control (Sept. 4th) was revived. The English and French 
Controllers were to have power to make full enquiries into all 
branches of the public service, were to act as advisers to the 
Khedive’s Government, and could not be dismissed without the 
consent of their own respective Governments. This system lasted 
till the resignation of the French Controller in March, 1882. After 
the defeat of Ardbi it was decided not to re-establish the Dual 
Control (Dec. 1882) and a ‘‘ veiled” British Protectorate took its 
place (Jan. 1883). 


1880.—Dissolution of Parliament, and great Liberal victory. 


Gladstone Ministry, - 
1880—1885. 


Resignation of Beaconsfield. 


Gladstone = First Lord of the Treasury, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Granville = Foreign Secretary. 
forster (succeeded in 1882 by Lord F. 
Cavendish) = Chief Secretary for Ireland, 


Kimberley, Harcourt and others, 


Second 
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1880.—Claim of Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P., to make an affirmation 
instead of an oath on taking his seat (see 1881). 


—March of General Roberts from Cabul to Candahar, and 
defeat of the Afghans at Pir Paimal. 


Agrarian outrages take place in Ireland mainly owing to 
the Land League (see 1881). 


Revolt of the Boers in the Transvaal (refer 1877 and 1899). 


1881.—Defeat of the English by the Boers at Laing’s Nek and 
at Majuba Hill. Independence of the Transvaal under 
British suzerainty acknowledged (see 1884). 


Decision of Judges against Bradlaugh’s claim. 


Re-election of Bradlaugh and his expulsion from Parlia- 
ment (see 1880 and 1882). 


Trish Act for the protection of life and property. 
April. Death of Lord Beaconsfield. 
The Irish Land Act (refer 1870 and 1885), 

It established a court to which tenants can apply for fixing 
rent. Rent so decided must remain at the same rate for 15 years, 
Oct. 13. Arrest of Parnell, Dillon and others, who, from 

prison, issue the No-Rent Manifesto (Oct. 18). 


1882.—Second expulsion of Bradlaugh from Parliament and his 
re-election though not allowed to sit. 

Release of Parnell and other Irish members, and the resig- 
nation of Lord Cowper and Mr. Forster, Lord-Lieutenant 
and Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

May 28. Triumph of the military party in Egypt headed 
by Arabi, whose object was to overthrow Turkish rule. 

June 11. Massacre of Europeans in Alexandria. 

The French Government refused to interfere, thus leaving the 
burden of restoring order to Great Britain. 

July 4. Bombardment of Alexandria by the British fleet. 

Sept. 13. Battle of Tel-el-Kebir. Sir G. Wolseley defeats 
Arabi. 

May 4. Murder of Lord F. Cavendish, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and Burke, Permanent Secretary, in Phoenix 
Park, Dublin. 

May 11. Act for the Prevention of Crimes (Irish). 

The Land League having been suppressed, the Irish 
National League is formed in its place. 

1883.—The despatch of Lord Granville to the Great Powers, 
announcing that England had undertaken the duty of 
acting as adviser to the Khedive until a satisfactory and 
stable condition of affairs was established. 
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1883.—Success of the Mahdist Movement in the Soudan. 


Ismail Pasha had annexed the Soudan to Egypt, but had been 
utterly incapable of establishing good government there. In 
August, 1881, Mohammed Ahmed proclaimed himself Mahdi 
with the mission of overthrowing Egyptian control in the Soudan, 
of conquering Egypt from the Turk, and of converting the world 
toIslam. By 1883 the rebellion was serious, and General Hicks 
was appointed to the staff of the Egyptian army in the Soudan. 
His total defeat (November 5) near Kasghil, in Kordofan, 
brought the authority of the Khedive in the Soudan to an end. 


Australian Federation. 


A Conference of Delegates meets at Sydney to discuss the 
establishment of a Federal Council (see 1885). 


1884.—Jan. General Gordon is sent to Khartoum to withdraw 


1885. 


the Egyptian garrisons from the Soudan. (See 1896.) 
Re-election of Bradlaugh. (See 1882 and 1886.) 


The Convention of London. 


Great Britain recognises the Transvaal as the South African 
Republic and re-defines her relations to that State without the 
mention of the word ‘‘ Suzerainty,” but control of the foreign 
policy of the Republic was retained by Great Britain. (See 1899). 


British Protectorate declared over the Niger Coast. 

The Berlin Conference is summoned to settle the relations 
of the European Powers in Africa. (Nov. 24, 1884— 
Feb. 26, 1885.) 


The Powers decided that :— 

(1) Freedom of navigation should be secured for the ships of all 
nations on the Niger, on the Congo and on the coast-line 
between the colony of Gaboon and Angola and in the 
countries between the Congo basin and the Indian Ocean. 

(2) The sovereignty of Portugal should be extended to the south 
bank of the Congo, and France should advance the coast- 
line of her Gaboon colony to the Chiloang. 


(3) The slave trade in the Congo basin should be suppressed. 
The Third Reform Act, consisting of :— 


Dec. 6th. (1) The Franchise Act, which made the county franchise 
similar to that in the boroughs. 


June (2) The Redistribution Act, dividing boroughs and 
counties into electoral districts, each returning 
only one member. A few exceptions to the system 
of single-member districts were made. 


Result—Triumph of the Democracy. (See 1867.) 
Jan. 26. Fall of Khartoum and death of Gordon. 


Feb. Ofer of troops by Australia for service in the 
Soudan. 


Russian occupation of Penjdeh (March 30). 


June 8. Resignation of Gladstone on the condemnation of 
the Budget proposals. 
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(IIl.) THE RULE OF THE DEMOCRACY. 
1885—1901. 


Note :—(1) Increase of Empire. 
(2) Re-organisation of local government. 
(3) The splits in the Liberal and Irish parties, and collapse of 
Home Rule. 
Lord Salisbury = Foreign Secretary. 
Sir M. Hicks Beach =Chancellor of the 


; First Exchequer. 
Salisbury Ministry. | Sir W. Hart Dyke=Chief Secretary for 
1885—1886. Tretand: 
[si R. Cross, Mr. W. H. Smith, Lord R. Churchill 
Mr. Balfour and others. 


Lord Salisbury, when Lord Cranborne, was a member of Lord 
Derby’s Cabinet, 1867, but resigned on the Government bringing 
forward its Reform Bill. He was Secretary for India in Disraeli’s 
Cabinet (1874-78), and then Foreign Secretary (1878-80), and 
represented Great Britain at the Congress of Berlin (1878). As 
Prime Minister his rule was marked by the subsidence of Irish 
agitation, the passing of democratic measures, the re-conquest of 
the Soudan. Like his great ancestor, Lord Burghley, he was 
characterised by an honourable desire to avoid war. 

A Federal Council Bill for Australia receives the Royal 
Assent (see 1883 and 1895). 


Lord Ashbourne’s Act, passed to encourage tenant-ownership 
in Ireland (see 1881 and 1887). 


Burmese War. Dethronement of King Theebau (see next 
year). 


British Protectorate declared over Pondoland and over 
North Bechuanaland. 


Completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway (Nov). 


General election returns 335 Liberals, 249 Conservatives 
and 86 Home Rulers. 


Great discoveries of gold in the Transvaal (refer to 1867). 


1886.—Annexation of Upper Burmah (see 1852). 
Bradlaugh takes his seat in Parliament (see 1884 and 1888). 
Resignation of Lord Salisbury. 


Gladstone=First Lord of the Treasury, and 


Third Privy Seal. 
Gladstone Ministry. | Sir Wm. Harcourt=Chancellor of the 
Feb.—Aug. Exchequer. 
1886. Lord Rosebery = Foreign Secretary. 


Mr. J. Morley = Chief Secretary for Iveland. 
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1886.—Home Rule Bill for Ireland ; split in the Liberal Party. 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain=leaders of the 
Liberal Unionists. 
General election and defeat of the Liberals. 


Lord Salisbury = First Lord of the Treasury. 
Lord Randolph Churchill =Chancellor of the 
Second Exchequer. 
Salisbury Ministry. Lord Iddesleigh = Foreign Secretary. 


1886—1892. Sir M. Hicks-Beach =Chief Secretary for 
succeeded by 5. Ireland a 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 


“The Plan of Campaign” in Ireland is inaugurated by 
Wm. O’Brien and John Dillon. 
Grant of a Charter to the Royal Niger Company. 
1887.—Mr. A. J. Balfour succeeds Sir M. Hicks-Beach as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. 
The Irish Land Act admitted lease-holders to the benefits of 
the Act of 1881 (see 1881, 1885, 1891, 1896). 
Annexation by the Indian Government of Quetta, Pishin 
and Sibi. 
1888.—The Local Government Act introducing household suffrage 
for counties, and establishing 61 County Councils com- 
posed of :— 
(1) Councillors elected for three years by direct vote ; 
(2) Aldermen elected for six years by the Councillors. 
Imperial Defence Act providing for a squadron in 
Australasian waters. 
Charter granted to the Imperial British East Africa 
Company. 
Oaths’ Act, permitting an affirmation instead of an oath to 
M.P.’s (see 1886). 
1889.—Charter granted to the British South Africa Company 
giving it authority over Matabeleland and Mashonaland. 
Battle of Toski ; defeat of the Dervishes by Sir F. Grenfell. 
1890.— Report of Commission on “ Parnellism and Crime” issued, 
acquatting Parnell of having written a letter condoning 
the murder of Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. Burke. 
The Irish leaders were found guilty of :— 
e Treason as their aim= Independence of Ireland. 
2) Alliance with Fenians in America. 
3) Criminal conspiracy, object=ruin of Irish landlords. 
Anglo-German Agreement defining territories in Africa. 
British protectorate declared over Zanzibar. Heligoland 
is given to Germany, 
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1890.—Split in the Irish party. Justin McCarthy becomes leader 
of one section, Parnell of the other. 
1891.—Feb. 19. Battle of Tokar: defeat of Osma Digna resulting 
in the Egyptian re-occupation of the province of Tokar 
(see 1885 and 1896). 
Irish Land Act to encourage tenant ownership (see 1887). 
Anglo-Portuguese Agreement with regard to African 
territories. 
Education Act, giving free education (see 1876). 
1892.—General election. Return of Liberal majority. 
Resignation of Lord Salisbury. 


Gladstone=First Lord of the Treasury and 


Privy Seal. 
a, Fourth : Sir William Harcourt=Chancellor of the 
Gladstone Ministry. Be hcciar 
18921894. ess as 


Lord Rosebery= Foreign Secretary. 
Mr, J. Morley=Irish Secretary. 
Reform Association formed in the Transvaal (see 1884 and 
1899). 
1893.—Home Rule Bill passed by the Commons, and rejected by 
the Lords. 
First Matabele War (see 1896). 
1894.—The Parish Councils Act establishing Parish Councils, 
or Meetings, and District Councils. 
Retirement of Mr. Gladstone, and consequent re-arrange- 
ment of Ministry. 
Lord Rosebery = First Lord of the 
Treasury and Lord President 


is ct “ of the Council. 
osenery IMISUY. 4) or Win. Harcourxt=Chancellor of the 
1894—1895. Exchequer. 


Lord Kimberley= Foreign Secretary. 
Lord Rosebery won for himself distinction as Chairman of the 
first London County Council. On account of his Imperialistic 
leanings he has been called the ‘‘ Disraeli of Liberalism.” 
British Protectorate declared over Uganda. 
[War between China and Japan. ] 

Armenian Massacres by the Porte, and in 1895 and 1896, 
when a note of remonstrance was addressed by a 
Great Powers to the Sultan. 

1895.— Australian Federation. Meeting of Premiers at Hobart to 
consider the question (refer to 1885 and 1900). 
Degradation of Captain Dreyfus, a Jewish officer in ae 
[ French army (see 1899). 
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Outbreak at Chitral and relief of Chitral. 
Resignation of Ministry over the Army estimates. 


Third Lord Salisbury = Foreign Secretary. 
Salisbury Ministry.{ Mr. Balfour = First Lord of the Treasury. 
1895—1902. Mr. Chamberlain = Colonial Secretary. 


General election and return of the Unionists to power. 


Dec. Jameson’s raid on the Transvaal for the purpose of 
helping the Reformers to get concessions from the Boer 
Government. 


1896.—Defeat of Jameson by the Boers. 


Issue of the report of the Committee on Jameson’s Raid. 


Mr. C. Rhodes and Mr. Beit are condemned as active and 
moving spirits in the enterprise against the Transvaal (see 1899). 
Re-conquest of the Soudan undertaken. General Kitchener, 

the Sirdar, or Commander-in-Chief of the Egyptian forces, 
is ordered to march for Dongola. At the Battle of #irket 
the Dervishes are defeated (see 1885, 1891 and 1898). 


Irish Land Act extended the scope of previous Acts (see 
1891). 

cat expedition: submission of King Prempeh (refer 
1874). 

Second Matabele War. (Refer 1893.) 

Issue of the Childers’ Commission Report proves Ireland 
to be an over-taxed country. 

1897.—Venezuela Arbitration Treaty submits the claims of Great 

Britain and Venezuela as to boundaries of territory in 
South America to arbitration (see 1899). 

[The Greco-Turkish War. ] 

The Diamond Jubilee. 

Indian Famine. 

War in West Africa against the King of Benin, and the war 
of the Royal Niger Company against the Nupe. 

Rising of the North-West Frontier Tribes of India. 

Lhe two battles of Dargai. The English troops drive back 
the enemy. 

[Germany obtains the lease of Kiao-Chau from China.] 

The opening of China to foreigners had been due to Great 
Britain (see 1858 and 1876), and was now followed by a struggle 
between the European Powers, if not for the partitioning of 
China—which, unlike Africa, was a civilised country—at least for 
Chinese trade. The weakness of China, shown by her defeat by 
Japan, was taken advantage of by Europe to obtain important 
ports on the Chinese coast. Germany set the example, and was 
followed by Russia, Great Britain, France and Italy. The Anglo- 


Russian Agreement of 1899 marks a halt in the aggressive policy 
of the Western Powers, 
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1898.—-Russia obtains from China the lease of Port Arthur and 
the Liao-Tong Peninsula; Great Britain the lease of 
Wet-hai-wet, also of territory on the mainland opposite 
Hong Kong, and the promise that the Yang-tse vegion 
should not be alienated to a Foreign Power. 


~Battle of Atbara opens the way to Khartoum (see 1896). 
[The Spanish American War. ] 
May 19. Death of Mr. Gladstone. 
The Anglo-French Agreement in West Africa. 


Great Britain secured the control of the Niger up to Ilo, and 
the frontiers of British and French possessions were defined. Two 
stations were granted to France on the Niger Delta for a lease of 
thirty years (see 1899). 

The Local Government Act for Ireland. 

Inebriates Act. 

Allowing the confinement of habitual drunkards in reforma- 
tories for a term of not more than three years. 

[Death of Prince Bismarck, the maker of modern Germany. ] 

Rescript of the Tzar, proposing a Peace Conference. 

—Sept. 2. Battle of Omdurman recovers the Soudan from 
the Mahdi (see 1896, 1899). 

The Powers demand from the Sultan the Hwacuation of 
Crete, which is accomplished under the superintendence 
of the Admirals of the Powers. 

1899.—Appointment of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as the 
leader of the Liberal Party, in the stead of Sir William 
Harcourt, who had resigned. 


The London Government Act. 

Twenty-eight boroughs were created, each with a council 
consisting of a mayor, aldermen and councillors; the number of 
councillors not to exceed 70 and to be fixed by the number of 
wards in the borough ; number of aldermen to be one-sixth of the 
councillors. 


The Royal Niger Company Act. 


The Board of Education Act. 

A Board of Education for England and Wales was established 
to take the place of the Education Department, consisting of a 
President, of the Lord President of the Council, H.M. Principal 
Secretaries of State, First Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The Act also empowered the Crown to establish 
a Consultative Committee, two-thirds of which should be qualified 
to represent educational bodies, which, with the approval of the 
Board of Education, were to frame regulations for the registration 
of teachers, and to advise the Board on any matter referred to the 
Committee by the Board. 
Anglo-French Agreement, defining respective spheres of 


influence in the Soudan. 

(1) Great Britain retained Darfur and Bahr-el-Ghazel. 

(2) French power was extended north and east of Lake Chad to 
the boundaries of the Egyptian Soudan. 
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(3) A zone of identical commercial treatment between Great 
Britain and France was created from the shores of Lake 
Chad to the Nile, and from latitude 15° N. to latitude 
5° S., together with the cession to France of the right of 
having trade stations on the Nile. 


Thus the rights of Great Britain over the Nile and the 
Egyptian Soudan were acknowledged, and France was confirmed 
in the possession of a large West African Empire. 

Submission of the Afridis closes the North-West Frontier 
War (see 1897). 
Anglo-Russian Agreement with regard to China. 

Russia acknowledged the Yang-tse region as the British sphere 
of interest, while Great Britain acknowledged Manchuria as the 
Russian sphere. 

Meeting of the Peace Conference at the Hague. Sir Julian 
Pauncefote represents Great Britain. 


1899.—Conference between Sir Alfred Milner, High Commissioner 


at the Cape, and President Kruger, of the Transvaal or 
South African Republic, on the question of the extension 
of the franchise to the Uitlanders. 
Trial of Captain Dreyfus at Rennes: his condemnation 
and pardon (refer to 1895). 
The Venezuela Award is given in favour of Great Britain 
(refer to 1897). 
Oct. 10. Outbreak of the Boer War (see 1884). 
Investment of Mafeking, Kimberley and Ladysmith by 
the Boers. 
Dec. 10. Battle of Stormberg: defeat of Sir William 
Gatacre. 
Dec. 11. Battle oj Magersfontein: defeat of Lord 
Methuen. 
Dec. 15. Battle of Colenso: defeat of Sir Redvers Buller. 
Dec. 28. Trans-Baikal section of the Siberian Railway 
completed, and thus steam communication established 
between Western Europe and the Pacific Coast. 


1900.—Feb. 15. Relief of Kimberley. 


Feb. 27. Surrender of Boer general, Cronje, to Lord 
Roberts. 

Feb. 28. Relief of Ladysmith. 

May 18. Relief of Mafeking. 

May 28. Annexation of the Orange Free State as the 
Orange River Colony (see 1854). 

Sept. 1. Annexation of the Transvaal. 

Rising in Ashanti (see 1824, 1874). 

Murder of Christians (missionaries and natives ) in China 
by the Boxers, and (June 18—Aug. 14) the siege of the 
Legations at Peking, 
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1900.—Oct. 16. The Anglo-German Agreement with regard to 


China (see 1899). 


The two Powers repudiate designs upon the Chinese Empire. 


Jan. 30. Re-union of the Irish Parliamentary Party (see 
1890). 


June 29. University of London Act. 


The London University was made a teaching as well as an 
examining body. 


July 9. The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution 
Act. 


1. Legislative power vested in a Federal Parliament consisting of 
the monarch, a Senate and House of Representatives. 


2. A Governor-General to be appointed with a salary of £10,000 
a year. 


3. A Session of Parliament to be held once every year. 


The Senate to consist of senators for each State chosen directly 
by the people of the State. Each State to have six senators 
elected for six years. 


5. The House of Representatives to be elected directly by the 
people of the Commonwealth; the number of Members as 
nearly as possible to be twice that of the senators: to be 
elected every three years, or sooner if dismissed by the 
Governor-General. 


. Senators and Members of the House of Representatives to 
have a salary of £400 a year. 


7. Parliament to have power to make laws respecting trade, 
taxation, bounties, borrowing money, postal, telegraphic, 
telephonic and other services, naval and military defence, 
etc. The Senate not to originate or amend money bills. 


> 


for) 


Aug. 8. Elementary Education Act raising the age of 
compulsory attendance to 14 years (see 1870, 1891). 


Sept.—Oct. General Election, returning Lord Salisbury 
with a majority of 134. 


Oct. 31. ‘United Free Church of Scotland” formed by 
the union of the Free Churck of Scotland with the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 


Establishment of Hague Tribunal to deal with minor 
matters, etc. 


1901,—Jan. 22. Death of Queen Victoria. ~ 
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EDWARD VII. 1901-1910. 


Married, 1863, Princess Alexandra of Denmark. 


King Edward VII. will, in all probability, be remembered in history 
as “The Peace Maker.” Soon after his accession peace was made in 
South Africa, and his tact and geniality helped to smooth our relations 
with Continental Nations (e.g., his influence in establishing and maintaining 
the entente cordiale with France, 1904—1908, his entertainment of foreign 
princes and visitors). 


1901.—-Failure of the Kitchener-Botha negociations for peace and 


1902.— 


continuance of guerilla warfare in South Africa. 
May. Lducation Bill, dealing with primary and secondary 
education, introduced. 
Aug. 17. Intoxicating Liquors (Sale to Children) Act (see 
1908). - 
i of liquor to children under 14 years of age, except in 
corked or sealed vessels, prohibited. 
Visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Australia 
(May) and Canada (Sept.). 
July 29. Assassination of Humbert, King of Italy. 
Sept. 14. Assassination of William McKinley, President 
of the United States. 


The Anglo-Japanese Alliance for the maintenance of the 
status quo in the Far East (see 1905). 

Establishment of the Rhodes Scholarships to enable 60 
Colonial students to have a three years’ course at Oxford. 

—May 31. Peace signed in South Africa at Vereeniging. 

The Boers acknowledged Edward VII. as King. Great Britain 
promised the sum of £3,000,000 to assist in the re-establishment 
of the Boers on their farms. 

Illness of King Edward. Coronation of King Edward. 

Colonial Conference in London (see 1907). 

Resignation of Lord Salisbury and reconstruction of the 
Unionist Government with Mr. A. J. Balfour as Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. C. T. Ritchie becomes Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 

Mr. A. Akers-Douglas becomes Home Secretary ; Lord Lansdowne 

becomes Foreign Secretary. 

The Education Act. 

A single authority for primary, secondary and technical 
education is established, viz. : the County Council in the counties 


and Borough Council in county boroughs, working through com- 
mittees selected by the Council. 

Voluntary schools were placed on the rates: one-third of the 
managers of such schools were to be appointed by the County 
Councils and Borough Councils. Repair of voluntary school 
buildings was to be made by the managers. 

County and Borough Councils were empowered to levy a rate. 


[The Porte grants Germany a firman to make Baghdad 
Railway.] 
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1902.—Large increase of immigration in Canada. (See 1905.) 
1803.—Formation of the National Passive Resistance Committee 
to encourage individuals to refuse the payment of the 
local rate devoted to the administration of the Education 
Act. 
London Education Act. 
Aug. 22. Death of Lord Salisbury. 


Formation of the Tariff Reform League and resignation of 
Mr. Chamberlain in order to carry on a preferential 
propaganda involving taxes on food. 


Reconstruction of the Cabinet :— 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain becomes Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
Mr. Alfred Lyttleton becomes Colonial Secretary ; Mr. Arnold 
Foster becomes War Secretary. 
Award of the Alaska Boundary Tribunal issued: on the 
whole favourable to the United States. 


1904.—March 12. Joyal Assent given to the Ordinance to 
regulate the introduction of unskilled non-European 
labourers into the Transvaal. 


Anglo-French Agreement concerning :— 

(1) Zgypt and Morocco. Great Britain recognised the right of 
France to intervene in Morocco, and France promised not 
to obstruct the action of Great Britain in Egypt. 

(2) Newfoundland and W. Africa. French rights of landing 
and drying fish on Newfoundland, guaranteed by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, were abandoned. France obtained 
access to the River Gambia, the Los Islands opposite 
Konakry and a rectification of the frontier of Nigeria 
which gave a more direct route within her territory from 
the Niger to Lake Chad. 

(3) Stam, Madagascar and the New Hebrides. French influence 
was recognised as predominant in the valley of the 
Mekong; British in the valley of the Menam. A Joint 
Commission was to be appointed for the New Hebrides. 
Great Britain abandoned her protest against the French 
customs régime in Madagascar. 


Army Reforms introduced by Mr. Arnold Foster. 

Decision of the House of Lords in favour of the dissentients 
to the Union of the Free Church of Scotland with the 
United Presbyterian Church (the “Wee Frees”) who 
had brought an action against the trustees of the funds 
of the former Free Church, restraining a proposed 
transfer to new trustees appointed by the United Free 
Church (see 1929). 

Licensing Act. 

Giving compensation on the abolition of a licensed house by 


the Trade itself ; refusal or renewal of licenses was given to the 
Quarter Sessions. 
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Local Authorities Default Act (Education). 


Oct. 22. Russian Baltic squadron attacks the Hull fishing 
fleet in the North Sea. Several fishermen killed and 


injured. 
E eb 8. Outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War. Refer 
1905. 
1905.—Two new provinces, Alberta and Saskatchewan, created in 
N.W. Canada. 


Resignation of Lord Milner of the South African Commis 
sionership ; succeeded by Earl Selborne. 


Resignation of Mr. Wyndham of the Chief Secretaryship 
of Ireland ; succeeded by Mr. Walter Long. 


The Aliens Act to prevent the landing of undesirable 
foreigners. 


The Anglo-Japanese Treaty: in case of unprovoked 
aggression on either Power the other should come to its 
help (see 1902). 


Partition of Bengal and commencement of agitation in India 
against British rule. 
Visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to India. 


Resignation of Mr. Balfour and Sormation of the Campbell- 
Bannerman Ministry :— 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman = First Lord of the Treasury. 


Mr. H. J. Gladstone = Home Secretary. 
Sir Edward Grey = Foreign Secretary, 
Earl of Elgin = Colonial Secretary. 
Mr. John Burns = President of the Local 
Government Board. 
Jan. 22. Bloody Sunday at St. Petersburg : 7 


Hundreds of unarmed men killed and wounded by 
troops in attempt to reach the square in front of the Winter | 


Palace, where Father Gapon had urged the Tzar to meet 
his people. 


Sept. 5. Peace signed between Russia and Japan. 


Russia recognised Japan’s paramount interest in Korea, 
transferred to her the lease of Port Arthur and whole of 
the railway south of Changchun and southern half of 
Saghalien. Both Powers were to evacuate Manchuria. 


Ort. 26. Separation of Norway from Sweden recog- 
nised by King Oscar, 


Prince Charles of Denmark is chosen King of Norway as 
Haakon VII. 
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1906.—General election returning Liberals to power. 
374 Liberals 
54 Labour members} Ministerialists. 
84 Nationalists 
131 Conservatives 0 + 
27 Liberal unionistsf ~PPOSM0D 

Women’s Suffrage Movement becomes aggressive. 

My. Birrell introduces his Education Bill which is with- 
drawn in December in consequence of amendments of the 
House of Lords. 

Visit of King Edward to Paris. 

May. Resolution of the House of Commons that trade in 
Opium is “morally indefensible” (see 1909). 

Agricultural Holdings Act giving tenant farmer compen- 
sation for improvements he has made and also for 
termination of his lease without sufficient cause. 


Act allowing local authorities to provide meals for school 
children. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act including domestic servants, 
(previous Compensation Acts, passed in 1897 and 1900). 


Jau.—Mar. Algeciras Conference: independence of the Sultan of 
Morocco recognised: all countries to have equal trading rights 
in Morocco: political interest of France in Morocco recognised. 

Reform movement in China. Sept., Chinese Anti-Opium Edict, 
ordering the suppression of the Opium habit in China within 
10 years. 


1907.—Mr. Birrell becomes Secretary for Ireland in the place of 
Mr. Bryce who had been made ambassador to the United 
States. Mr. McKenna became President of the Board 
of Education. 


The Budget. Rebate to 9d. in £ on earned incomes not 
exceeding £2,000. 


The Colonial Conference in London. 


In future Imperial Conferences were to be held every 4 years: 
members being the English Premier and Colonial Secretary and 
the Premier and other delegates of the self-governing Colonies: 
each community to have one vote. 


Army Reform. 


The Army at home was to consist of a 1st line of six infantry 
divisions, 4 cavalry brigades of 12 regiments, in all 160,000 men. 
The 2nd line to be made up of a Territorial Army consisting of 
Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers. Britain was to be divided 
into 14 grouped regimental districts. Associations in each county 
to be formed under the Lord Lieutenant for organising the force. 
300,000 men were to make up the total strength of the Territorial 
Army. Service to be for 4 years, terminable at 3 months’ notice 
on payment of £5. 
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1907.—Anglo-Chinese agreement by which 51,000 chests of opium 


could be exported from India to China during that year, 
and this amount to be decreased by a tenth yearly till it 
disappeared in ten years, provided China made similar 
reduction in her opium produce. 

Riots in Belfast (Aug. 9—12). 

The English Small Holdings and Allotments Act. 


Qualification of Women (County and Borough Councils) 
Act. 

Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, including the 
medical examination of children. 

Anglo-Russian Convention defining British and Russian 
spheres of influence in Persia: neither Power to send 
representatives to Lhassa. 


Oct. 26. Inauguration of the new Territorial Army at 
Buckingham Palace. 


Appeal to the nation (Nov. 7) signed by the Primate, 
Presidents of the Free Church Council, etce., on the 
subject of the Congo Atrocities. 


The Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Act, legalising marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister. 


Unrest in India continued. 


The leaders in the Punjab, Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh were 
imprisoned. Scheme of Indian reforms introduced by Mr. John 
Morley (June). Seditious Meetings’ Act (Nov. 1). 


1908,—Education Bills introduced by Mr. McKenna and by the 


Bishop of St. Asaph. 


Resignation of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, through ill- 
health. Mr. Asquith becomes Prime Minister. Recon- 
struction of the Ministry. 

Mr. Runciman becomes President of the Board of Education; 

Mr. Lloyd-George becomes Chancellor of the Exchequer; Mr. 

McKenna First Lord of the Admiralty ; Earl Crewe Colonial 


Beateny s Mr. Winston Churchill President of the Board of 
rade. 


April 22. Death of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 
May. The Franco-British Exhibition in London. 
June. The Pan-Anglican Congress in London. 


March—August. Exchange of visits between King Edward 
and the President of the French Republic. Visit of King 
Edward and the Queen to the Tzar. Meetings of King 
Edward with the Kaiser and the Austrian Emperor. 
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June 21. Great demonstration in favour of Women’s 
suffrage in Hyde Park. 


Visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Canada on 
the occasion of the Quebec Tercentenary. 


Rejection of the Licensing Bill by the Lords. 


Qld Age Pension Act giving pensions of not more than £13 
a year to persons over 70 years of age who have not 


received poor law relief and whose means do not exceed 
£31 10s. Od. per annum. : 


The Children Act: Juvenile smoking in public made 
illegal ; separate courts for juvenile offenders established ; 
presence of children in public-house bars prohibited ; 
baby-farms subjected to closer inspection (see 1901). 


The Coal Mine Act, establishing an 84-hours’ day in coal 
mines. 


Failure of the attempt for an educational settlement. 


July 24. Revolution in Turkey: deposition of Abdul 
Hamid : the Young Turkish party obtain a constitution, 

Oct.5. The Prince of Bulgaria declared Bulgaria 
independent. 

Oct. 7. Austria-Hungary annexed Bosniaand Herzegovina. 

Oct.12 The Cretan Assembly voted for union with Greece. 

Dec. 17. Turkish Parliament meets. 

Sept. 1. Chinese Edict settling outlines of a constitution 
for China and providing the ultimate summoning of a 
Parliament. 

Nov. 14. Death of Kwang Hsu, Emperor of China. 

Nov. 15. Death of Tze-Hsi, Dowager Empress of China. 


1909.—Tssue of the Majority and Minority Reports of the Royal 
Commission on the Poor Law advocating the abolition of 
Guardians, reform of the workhouse, the care of destitute 
children to be undertaken by the Educational Authorities 
etc. 


International Commission on Opium at Shanghai (Feb. 
1—25.) 

Passes resolutions recognising the sincerity of the Chinese 
Government in its efforts to suppress opium smoking, recommend- 
ing each Government to take measures for the gradual suppression 
of opium smoking in its own territories, declaring it the duty of 
all countries to adopt reasonable measures to prevent the shipment 
of opium to any country which prohibits the entry of opium, 
urging all Governments possessing Concessions or Settlements in 
China to take steps towards closing opium divans in the said 
Concessions and Settlements, and urging that drastic measures 
should be taken to prevent the sale and distribution of morphine. 
(See 1906.) 
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1909.—Feb. 26. The Declaration of London, a new code for 
naval war, issued by a Conference of the Powers. 
(Britain, Germany, United States, Austria, Italy, Russia, 
France, Spain, Holland and Japan.) 
Sept. 20. The Union of South Africa Act. 


(Mr. H. Gladstone (Lord Gladstone) appointed Ist 
Governor-General, Dec. 21.) 


Nov. 4. Rejection of the Finance Bill by the Lords. 


Continuation of the Women’s Suffrage Movement (see 
1906, 1908). 


[Revolutions in Turkey and Persia.] 


1910.—Jan. 15. Dissolution of Parliament in consequence of the 
rejection of the Finance Bill. 


General Election returning :— 


275 Liberals | 
40 Labour Members | Ministerialists = 397 
82 Nationalists 
Conservatives and Unionists = 273. 

Reorganisation of the Ministry: Mr. Churchill becoming 
Home Secretary, Mr. Sydney Buxton President of the Board of 
Trade. 

Mar. 29. Veto resolutions on the power of the Lords 
introduced in the Commons. 


Apr. 29. The Finance Bill receives the Royal assent. 
May 6. Death of Edward VII. 


GEORGE V. 1910.— 
Married, 1893, Princess Mary, daughter of the Duke of Teck. 


George V., the second and only surviving son of Edward VIL., was 
called to the throne in a time of constitutional crisis. Both he and Queen 
Mary have done much to maintain the high tradition of service to the 
nation established by Queen Victoria and continued by Edward VII.—e.g., 
the summoning of the rival party leaders to a conference on Irish affairs at 
Buckingham Palace (July 1914), the royal visit to India (1911—1912). The 
great national anxiety during the King’s serious illness, 1928—1929, revealed 
the extent of His Majesty’s popularity. 


Appointment of a Constitutional Conference from Liberal 
and Conservative Leaders to consider the question of the 
Lords’ Veto. 

Aug. 3. The Accession Declaration Act. 


The terms of the declaration required from the Sovereign on 
accession with regard to Roman Catholicism were modified. 
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1910.—Noy. 28. Dissolution of Parliament in consequence of the 
failure of the Constitutional Conference to settle the 
relations of the two Houses of Parliament to each other. 


Dec. 2-19. General Election returning :— 


272 Liberals 
42 Labour Members Ministerialists = 398 
84 Nationalists 
Conservatives and Unionists = 272. 


Dec. 26. Proposed Reciprocity Agreement between 
Canada and the United States made public (see 1911). 


[Oct. 3. Establishment of a Republic in Portugal.] 
1911.—May 8. The Opium Agreement with China. 


Great Britain promised that the export of opium from India 
and China should cease in less than seven years if clear proof were 
given of the complete absence of native opium in China. (See 
1907 and 1909.) 


May 23-June 20. Conference of the Prime Ministers of 
the British Empire (see 1907, 1921, 1926, 1930), at which 


(1) Proposals were made for the establishment of an Imperial 
or Federal Parliament and an Imperial Council of Defence. 


(2) Questions of Imperial Policy and Imperial Defence were 
considered. 
July 13. Renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance (see 
1905). 
Aug. 3. Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty. 


Aug. 14. Payment of M.P.s voted by Parliament. 


Aug. 18. The Parliament Act. 


(1) The power to reject money bills is taken from the Lords, 
and all other public bills are to become law without the 
consent of the Lords, if passed by the Commons and sent 
up to the Lords in three successive sessions, provided 
that two years elapse between the second readings in the 
first and third sessions in the Commons. 


(2) The maximum length of Parliament is to be five years. 


Oct. Cabinet reorganisation. 
Mr. Churchill becomes Ist Lord of the Admiralty and Mr. 
McKenna Home Secretary. 


The National Insurance Act. 

All wage earners whose total earnings do not exceed £160, 
and all engaged in manual employments, are forced to insure 
themselves, their employers and the State contributing to their 
insurance. 
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1911.—[Apr-—Nov. Troubles in Morocco threatened to involve the 
European Powers in War. Finally, Germany obtained 
from France territory in the Congo basin, and to France 
was conceded a Protectorate over Morocco. 
Sept. 29. War declared between Italy and Turkey. 


The Royal Visit to India (Dec. 2—Jan. 10, 1912). 


Transference of the Capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi. 
Creation of a Governorship for Bengal and a Lieutenant- 
Governorship for Bihar, Chota-Nagpur and Orissa (a partial 
rescission of the partition of Bengal in 1905) and a Chief Com- 
missionship for Assam. 


1912.—Labour Troubles and Women’s Suffrage disturbances 
continue (Women’s Suffrage Conciliation Bill defeated). 


Mar. 29. Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Bill passed. 
Apr. 11. Irish Home Rule Bill introduced (see 1893). 


Apr. 23. Bill for the Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment of the Church of England in Wales introduced. 


Sept. 28. The Solemn Covenant of Ulstermen not to 
acknowledge a Home Rule Parliament. 


Feb. 12. Abdication of the Manchu dynasty in China. 
Yuan Shih Kai, first President of the Republic. 


Balkan troubles. Sept. 30. Formation of the Balkan 
League. Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro and Greece unite 
against Turkey. 

First Balkan War, Oct. 8—Dec. 4. Defeat of Turkey. 

Dec. 16. Peace Conference meets in London. 


Oct. Peace signed between Italy and Turkey, Italy 
gaining Tripoli and Cyrenaica. 
Nov. 4. Dr. Woodrow Wilson elected President of 
the United States. 
1913.—July 7. Third Reading of the Home Rule Bill in the 
Commons, carried by a majority of 109. 


July 8. Third Reading of the Welsh Church Disestablish- 
ment Bill in the Commons, carried by a majority of 103. 


July 14. Third Reading of the Plural Voting Bill in the 
Commons, carried by a majority of 71. 


Rejection by the Lords :-— 

July 15, of the Home Rule Bill. 

July 21, of the Welsh Church Disestablishment Bill. 
July 24, of the Plural Voting Bill. 
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1913.—Aug. 24. Adoption by the Ulster Unionist Council of a 
scheme for setting up a Provisional Government in 
Ulster should Home Rule become law. 


Nov. Formation of the Irish Volunteer Corps. 


Dec. 5. Proclamation prohibiting the importation of arms 
and ammunition into Ireland. 


Feb. Troubles in Mexico. General Huerta proclaimed 
President, and the Ex-President Madero killed. 

May 30. ‘Treaty of Peace signed in London between 
the Balkan Allies and Turkey. 

Second Balkan War (June and July). 


Aug. 6—Sept. 28. Peace of Bukarest signed in the 
Balkans. (Triumph of German Diplomacy.) 


1914.—Labour and Sufiragist troubles till outbreak of War. 


Mar. 8. Government proposal that Ulster might contract 
out of the Home Rule scheme for six years. 


Apr. 2. Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill, carried 
in the Commons by a majority of 80 (see 1914 (Sept. 19)). 


May 17. Third Reading of the Welsh Church Disestab- 
lishment Bill, carried in the Commons by a majority of 
77 (see 1914 (Sept. 19)). 


June23. Opening of the enlarged Kiel Canal, permitting 
the passage of Dreadnoughts from the Baltic to the 
North Sea. 

June 28. Murder of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
heir to the throne of Austria-Hungary, by two 
Bosnian Serbs. 

July 20-24. The Buckingham Palace Conference of the 


Leaders of the British and Irish Parties to consider Irish 
affairs ; no agreement reached. 


July 23. Austrian Note to Serbia and the assent of 
Serbia to all the demands, except two which meant loss 
of National independence, 
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THE GREAT WAR. 


1914. July 28. Declaration of War on Serbia by Austria- 


Hungary. 
July 31. Russian mobilization. 
German ultimatum to Russia and to France. 
Aug. 1. Declaration of War on Russia by Germany. 
Aug. 2. German troops march through Luxemburg into 
France, 
Aug. 3. Mobilization of the British fleet. 
German ultimatum to Belgium. 
Declaration of War on France by Germany. 


WESTERN FRONT. 


German thrust at Paris through Belgium and E. frontier 
of France. 


Aug. 4. German troops enter Belgium. 


Aug. 4. Illpm. Declaration of War on Germany by 
Great Britain. 


Aug. 7. British Expeditionary Force, under Field-Marshal Sir 
John French, begins to land in France. 

Aug. 10. Fall of Liége ; Aug. 20, of Brussels ; Aug. 23, of Namur. 

Aug. 25—Sep. 5. British Retreat from Mons; Aug. 26, Louvain 
destroyed ; Aug. 27, Fall of Lille and of Meziéres. 

Paris saved by Battles of the Marne (Sep. 6-10) and Aisne 
(Sep. 14-28). 

German advance on the Channel Ports (Oct. 4-15). 
Oct. 9. Fall of Antwerp. The ports saved by first Battle of 
Ypres (Oct. 19—Nov. 17) and Battle of Flanders (Nov. 10-22). 

Trench warfare established. 


(Sir John French and General Joffre in chief command of British 
and French forces.) 


EASTERN FRONTIER OF GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 


Aug. 7—Sep. 1. Russians invade Prussia; are defeated at 
Tannenberg (Aug. 26-29). Russians invade Galicia (Aug. 28— 
Sep. 28); defeat Austrians at Lemberg (Sep. 1-3); invest 
Przemysl (Sep. 24) 


Austro-German invasions of Poland Aug. 10—Sep. 20 and Oct. 3— 
Nov. 1, and Nov. 14—-Dec. 31. Austro-German retreat. 


Nov, 2-18. Second Russian invasion of Prussia and repulse. 
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NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST. 
1914.—(a) Balkans, Aug. 13. First Austrian invasion of Serbia. 
Battle of Jadar, Aug. 17-19: Austrian defeat. 


Sep. 7-15. Second Austrian invasion of Serbia: Austrian 
defeat. 


Nov. 8-15. Third Austrian invasion of Serbia: Austrian 
defeat. 


(b>) Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, Nov. 3. Russian cam- 
paign in Armenia begins ; Nov. 21, British occupy Basra. 


NAVAL AND OVERSEAS WARFARE. 
Aug. 28. Battle of the Bight of Heligoland : British victory. 
Aug. 29. Samoa (German part) occupied by New Zealanders. 


Sep. 10—Nov. 9. German cruiser ‘‘ Emden” damages British 
shipping : is captured by Australian ship, ‘‘ Sydney.” 


Oct. 13—Dec. 8. Rebellion in 8. Africa: quelled by Botha and 
Smuts. 


Oct. 27. Battleship ‘‘ Audacious” sunk by Germans N. of 
Lough Swilly. 

Noy. 1. Battle of Coronel (off Chili) : German victory. 

Nov. 7. Japanese take German stronghold of Tsing-tau. 

Dec. 8. Battle of Falkland Isles: British victory. 


Dec. 16. Hartlepool, Whitby and Scarborough bombarded by 
German warships. 


(Sir John Jellicoe in chief command of British fleet. ) 


POLITICAL EVENTS. 
Aug. 23. Japan declares war on Turkey. 


Sep. 2. French Government leaves Paris for Bordeaux—returning 
Dec. 10. 


Sep. 5. Agreement of London: Great Britain, France and Russia 
pledge themselves to make no separate peace. 


Sep. 15. Mr. Redmond and Sir Edward Carson support the 
Government against Germany. 


Oct. 29. Turkey enters the war on the side of Germany. 


Oct. 30. Lord Fisher becomes First Sea Lord in succession to 
Prince Louis of Battenberg (resigned). 


Noy. 14. Death of Earl Roberts. 
Dec. 17. British Protectorate over Egypt declared. 
War Emergency Measures :— 


Sep. 19. Suspension of Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment 
Acts, First Rent Restriction Act. Trading with the Enemy 
Act. Drink restrictions begun. 
1915.— WESTERN FRONT. 


Mar. 8-13. Battle of Neuve Chapelle (S.W. of Lille): British 
success, 
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1915.—Apr. 22—May 24. Second Battle of Ypres (first use of poisonous 
gas by Germans): British retreat. 


May 23. Italy declares war on Austria. 


May 9-25. Battle of Festubert. First British attack fails 
through lack of munitions: second attack successful. Strain on 
the French in Artois relieved. 


Battle of the Argonne, June 26—July 4. French repulse 


Germans. 


Sep. 25—Oct. Franco-British attack in Champagne and Artois. 
Vimy Ridge (S. of Lens) taken by the French (Sep. 29). 


Dee. 15. Sir Douglas Haig succeeds Sir John French in command. 
{24 Air-raids on Great Britain. ] 


EASTERN FRONT. 
(a) German and Austrian Fronts. 
Mar. 22. Surrender of Przemysl (Galicia) to Russians. 


Apr. 28—July 3. Great Austro- German attack on 
Galicia: (June 3) Przemysl retaken: (June 22) Lemberg 
retaken. 


July 15—Sep. 30. Russian retreat from Poland and 
Baltie lands. 


Aug. 5. Fall of Warsaw: Sep. 2, Fall of Grodno: Sep. 18, 
Fall of Vilna. 


(>) Asia Minor. 


Jan. 4. Russian victory over Turks at Ardahan (Caucasus) ; 
(Apr.—July) Armenians massacred. 


(c) Dardanelles. 
Apr. 25. Anglo-French forces land. 


Apr. 28, May 6-8, June 4. Battles of Krithia ending in 
failure of Allies. 


May 19-21. Defence of Anzac ; May 24, truce for burying 
dead. 


Aug. 6-10. Landing and Battle of Sulva Bay: ending in 
failure. 


Dec. 8. Evacuation of Gallipoli begun: Dec. 20, Anzac and 
Sulva evacuated. 


(Sir Ian Hamilton, British Commander, relieved by General 
Munro, Oct. 16.) 


(d) Balkans. 
Sep. 19. Austro-German invasion of Serbia, 
Oct. 5. Franco-British army lands at Salonika. 
Oct. 9. Austro-Germans occupy Belgrade. 
[Oct. 15. Bulgaria enters the War on the side of Germany. ] 
Nov. 6. Fall of Nish: Noy. 21, Fall of Novi Bazar. 
Nov, 24. Serbian Government moves to Scutari (Albania). 
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1915.—/e) Mesopotamia. 
Sep. 28. British victory at Kut (R. Tigris). 
Dec. 5. British besieged in Kut. 


NAVAL AND OVERSEAS. 

Jan. 24. Battle of Dogger Bank: British victory. 

Jan. 29. Campaign in the Cameroons begins. 

Feb. 18. German submarine blockade begins. 

Mar. 14. German cruiser, ‘‘ Dresden,” sunk off Juan Fernandez. 


May 7. ‘‘ Lusitania” (Cunard: liner) torpedoed off S. coast of 
Ireland. 

May 13-15. British battleships ‘‘ Goliath,” ‘‘Triumph” and 
“Majestic” sunk off Gallipoli. 


July 9. Surrender of German 8.W. Africa to General Botha. 


POLITICAL EVENTS. 
Defence of the Realm Acts (‘‘ Dora”). 


Mar. 16. Government given control of works in which war 
material could be produced. (May) Liquor Control Board estab- 
lished ; drastic restrictions on drinking facilities in war-working 
areas. 

May 25. Formation of first Coalition Ministry (Liberal, 
Unionist and Labour)—with new Department of Munitions 
(June 25). 

Mr. Asquith (Premier); Lord Lansdowne (without portfolio) ; 
Mr. Balfour (First Lord of the Admiralty); Sir Ed. Grey 
(Foreign Affairs); Mr. Bonar Law (Colonial); , Karl 
Kitchener (War) ; Mr. Austen Chamberlain (India); 
Mr. McKenna (Chancellor of Exchequer); Sir Ed. Carson 
(Attorney-General); Mr, Henderson (Mducation); Mr. Lloyd 
George (Munitions). 


July 2. Munitions Act receives Royal assent :— 


Strikes forbidden ; disputes to be referred to arbitration ; Trade 
Union orders restricting output suspended ; employers’ profits 
limited. 


July 14. National Registration Act providing for registration 

of all persons between ages of 15 and 65 received Royal assent. 

Oct. 12. Execution of Edith Cavell at Brussels for helping 
British subjects to escape. 


Nov. 11. Formation of the War Committee. 


Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, 
Mr. McKenna. 


Dec. 9. Alliance between Miners’ Federation, National 
Union of Railwaymen and Transport Workers’ Federation, 
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1916.—WESTERN FRONT. 


Feb. 21—Aug. 3. Battle of Verdun (fortress at junction of 
five railway lines, guarding entrance to France), ending 
in German repulse. 

March 9. Germany declares war on Portugal. 

May 23. British lose Vimy Ridge. 


July 1—Nov. 19. Battle of the Somme. (Tanks used for the first 
time.) German repulse. 


Aug. 29. Hindenburg appointed Chief of German Staff. 


Dec. 12. General Nivelle succeeds General Joffre in French 
command. 


(88 Air-raids on Great Britain.] . 


EASTERN FRONT. 

(a) Austrian Fronts. 
June 4—Sept. 20. Severe fighting in Galicia. 
Aug. 27. Rumania declares war on Austria-Hungary. 
Aug. 29. Rumanian advance in Transylvania begins. 
Sept. 9. Silistria on R. Danube taken by German-Bulgars. 
Oct. 4. Austro-German advance against Rumanians begins. 
Oct. 10. Transylvania cleared of Rumanians, 
Oct. 23. Fall of Constanza (Dobruja). 
Nov. 23. Fall of Orsova (Danube). 
Dec. 6. Fall of Bukarest. 


(>) The Balkan Fronts. 


Jan. 8. Evacuation of Gallipoli completed. 

Jan. 13. Austrians take Cettinje (Montenegrin capital). 
Sep. 17. Germans kidnap Greek corps at Kavala. 
Nov. 19. Recapture of Monastir by French and Serbs. 


Nov. 23. Provisional Greek government declares war on 
Bulgaria and Germany. 


Dec. 1. Greeks attack Allied troops at Athens. 


Dec. 14. Allied ultimatum to Greece demanding reparation 
for attack, and guarantee for future security : accepted 
by Greece (Dee. 15), 


fc) Asia Minor. 


Feb. 16. Russians take Erzerum (Armenia), and Apr. 18 
Trebizond (Black Sea). Turkish offensive in Armenia 
(June 1-25). Severe fighting in Armenia (July 28—Aug. 25). 


(ad) Sinai. (Defence of the Suez Canal.) 


Sep. 3-9. Battle of Romani: British victory. 
Dec. 23. British capture Magdhaba. 
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1916.—/(e) Mesopotamia and Persia. 
Apr. 29, Kut surrenders to Turks. 
June 12. British enter Kerman (South Persia). 
ITALIAN FRONT. 
May 4—June 27. Austrian offensive in Trentino. 
Aug. 6—Nov. 3. Severe fighting on Isonzo front. (Aug. 9) 
Italians take Gorizia. 
NAVAL AND OVERSEAS. 
Jan. 25. General Smuts appointed to command in KE, Africa, 


Feb. 18. Surrender of Mora completes conquest of Cameroon by 
Anglo-French forces. 


Mar. 1. Germans begin ‘‘ Unlimited submarine campaign.” 


May 31—June 1. Battle of Jutland. German fleet escapes 
destruction. 


Aug. 18-19. Attempt of German High Fleet to reach E. coast of 
England frustrated. 


Nov. 29. Admiral Sir J. Jellicoe becomes First Sea Lord ; 
Admiral Sir D. Beatty Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet. 


Dec. 2. Blockade of Greece by the Allies declared. 
POLITICAL EVENTS. 


Jan. 27. Military Service Act enforcing conscription on all un- 
married men between ages of 18 and 41 (Ireland excepted} 
receives Royal assent : extended to married men (May 23). 


May 17. Daylight Saving Act receives Royal assent. 

June 6. Lord Kitchener drowned in H.M.S. Hampshire. 

July 2. Mr. Lloyd George becomes Secretary for War. 

Sept. 30. Venizelos Revolution in Greece in favour of the Allies. 
Nov. 21. Death of Emperor Francis Joseph. 

Dec. 5. Resignation of Mr. Asquith. 

Dec. 7. Mr. Lloyd George becomes Premier. 


The Second Coalition: Unionists, Liberal-Unionists and 
Labour. 


Reorganisation of the Cabinet with new ministries :— 
Food Controller (Lord Devonport); Shipping (Mr. (Sir) J. 
Maclay) ; Labour (Mr. Hodge). ; 


Dec. 12. German Peace Note to the Allies, 
Dec. 20. President Wilson’s Peace Note. 
1917.—WESTERN FRONT. 
Mar. 14—Apr. 5. German retreat on Arras-Soissons front 
to the Hindenburg line (between Lens and St. Quentin). 


Apr. 6. The United States declares war on Germany. 


In the course of the year the majority of the Central and 
S. American States do likewise. 


June 25. American troops land in France. 
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1917.—Apr. 9—Aug. 25. Battle of Arras. 


Apr. 9. Canadians take Vimy Ridge. 
May 5. French take Craonne and the Chemin des Dames. 


Flanders. 
June 7-14. Battle of Messines; June 7, British take Messines 
Wyschaete. 


July 31—Nov. 6. Third Battle of Ypres; Nov. 6, Canadiana 
take Passchendaele Ridge. 1 


Cambrai Operations. 
Nov, 20. British break through Hindenburg line S. of Cambrai. 
Dec. 4. British reverse at Cambrai. 


May 15. General Foch becomes Chief of French General 
Staff. 


[33 Air-raids on Great Britain.] 

EASTERN FRONT. 

Jan. 5. Germans clear the Dobruja of Russians and Rumanians. 
July 1. Russian offensive in Galicia begins. 

July 22. Russian retreat in Galicia begins. 


Aug. 5. In Moldavia Austro-German advance against Russians 
and Rumanians begins. 


Sep. 3. Riga evacuated by Russians. 


Dec. 2. Brest-Litovsk meeting of German and Russian peace 
delegates. 


Dec. 12, Rumanians sign Armistice. 
Dec. 15. Armistice signed at Brest-Litovsk. 
NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST. 
(a) Balkans. 
Mar. 1—May. Fighting round Monastir and near Doiran. 


June 30. Greece breaks off relations with Germany and 
Austria. 


(6) Mesopotamia. 
Feb. 24. British capture Kut. 
Mar. 1. British capture Baghdad. 
(c) Palestine. 


Oct. 31. British capture Beersheba ; Nov. 7, Gaza ; Nov. 1k 
Jaffa ; Dec. 9, Jerusalem. 


ITALIAN FRONT. 


Oct. 24-27. Austro-German attack—breaking through second 
Italian Army at Caporetto, Tolmino, Plezzo. Italian retreat to 
R. Piave (Novy. 9), 


NAVAL AND OVERSEAS, 


Jan. 31. Germany declares to all neutrals “‘ unrestricted” naval 
warfare and war on Hospital ships. 
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1917.—Apr. 17, British Hospital ships torpedoed in the Channel. 


(13 Hospital ships sunk by Germans during the war.) 
Oct. 9. Belgians occupy Mahenge, EH. Africa. 
Nov. 27. German surrender of Mahenge force. 
Dec. 1. German E. Africa clear of Germans. 


POLITICAL EVENTS. 

Jan. Formation of the Cabinet Secretariat. War Com- 
mittee becomes the War Cabinet with control of the War. 

Mar. 6. Women Police take up their duties, 

Mar. 12. Russian Revolution begins. 


Provisional Government formed. Prince Loov, Premier; 
Kerenski, Minister of Justice. (Mar. 15) Tsar Nicholas 
abdicates. 


Mar. 20. First meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet. 
Formation of the Ministry of National Service. 
May 15. Representation of the People’s Bill introduced 


in the Commons. 


Ee a revision of the franchise. Redistribution of seats 
on basis of 70,000 as unit of population for each M.P. Women 
over 30 years of age enfranchised. 


June ll. Abdication of King Constantine of Greece in favour of 
his second son, Alexander. 


June 15. Lord Rhondda becomes Food Controller. 


June 25. M. Venizelos becomes Greek Premier. 


July 14. Von Bethmann-Hollweg resigns German Chancellorship ; 
is succeeded by Dr. Michaelis. 


July 22. M, Kerenski becomes Russian Premier. 

Aug. Food Control Committees established. 

Aug. 14. China declares war on Germany and Austria. 

Aug. 20. British Government announces that establish- 
ment of responsible government in India is the goal of 
British policy. 

Aug. 21. Corn Production Act receives Royal assent. 
Guaranteed prices to farmers ; a minimum wage to labourers of 

25/- a week ; Agricultural Wage Boards with District Wage 
Committees on which farmers and labourers have equal repre- 
sentation set up. 

Aug. 22. Ministry of Reconstruction Act receives Royal 
assent, 

Sep. 15. Russian Republic under M. Kerenski is declared. 


Oct. 31. Count Hertling succeeds Dr. Michaelis as German 
Chancellor. 
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1917.—Nov. 6. Conference of Allied Statesmen and Generals at 
Rapallo, near Genoa, on Italian situation. 
Nov. 8. Lenin (Bolshevik Leader) deposes Kerenski. 
Nov. 9. M. Clemenceau becomes French Premier. 


Dec. 1. Inter-Allied War Council for Western Front 
formed at Versailles. 


1918.—WESTERN FRONT. 


Mar. 21—July 18. Great German Offensive to reach 
Paris and the Ports. 

In Picardy. 

Mar. 21-25. Second Battle of the Somme. 

Mar. 23. Long range gun bombards Paris. 

Mar. 24. Germans cross the Somme. 

In Flanders. 

Apr. 9-29. Battle of the Lys—Germans are held up. 


Apr. 14. General Foch appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of Allied Armies. 


In Champagne. 

May 27—June6. Battle of the Aisne, ending in German repulse, 
May 31. Germans cross R. Marne. 

June 3. French and Americans drive Germans over R. Marne. 
June 9. New German offensive towards Compiegne. 
July 15. Seeond Battle of Marne begins. 

July 20. Great Allied Advance begins. 


July 20—Aug. 3. Counter attack in Champagne. 


July 20. Germans recross R. Marne; Aug. 2, French retake 
Scissons ; Aug. 4, end of second Battle of the Marne: German 
retreat. 


Aug. 8—Sep. 3. Advance in Picardy. 


Aug. 8-12. Battle of Amiens: German defeat. German general 
staff loses heart. 


Fighting on the Somme (Aug. 22), British retake Albert. 
Aug. 29. British retake Bapaume. 


Aug. 26—Oct. 12. Breaking of Hindenburg line, including 
pursuit to the Selle (Oct. 9-12). Sep. 2, British break through 
Drocourt-Quéant ‘* Switch” line. 


Sep. 38. Germans evacuate Lens. 


Oct. 2 Recapture of St. Quentin. Oct. 10 of Cambrai and Le 
Cateau on R, Selle (S.E. of Cambrai). 


Sep. 26—Nov. 11. Final Advance. 


Sep. 26. Great Franco-American advance from Champagne to the 
Meuse begins. 
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1918.—Sep. 28. Successful Anglo-Belgian advance in Flanders begins. 
Oct. 17-25. British-American attack on the Selle line. 
Oct. 17. British enter Douai ; take Lille. 
Oct. 19. Belgians occupy Zeebrugge, storm Bruges. 
Oct. 22. British enter Valenciennes. 
Oct. 26. Resignation of General Von Ludendorff. 
Noy. 1. Battle of the Sambre begins. 
Nov. 8. British capture Maubeuge. : 
Nov. 11. Armistice between Germany and the Entente. 
[14 Air-raids on Great Britain. ] 


EASTERN FRONT. 


(a) Balkans. 


May 7. Peace of Bukarest between Rumania and the 
Central Powers. Bulgaria gains territory lost in 1913: 
the Central Powers gain control over mouths of Danube. 


Sep. 15-25. Battle of Vardar : defeat of Bulgars by the French, 
Serbs and Yugo-Slavs: Sep. 18-19, Battle of Doiran : Anglo- 
Greek victory over Bulgars, Sep. 22—great Allied victory : 
Bulgars retreat on Monastir—Lake Doiran front: Sep. 26, 
British enter Strumitsa (Bulgaria). 


Sep. 29. Armistice between Bulgaria and the Entente. 
Oct. 12. Serbs recapture Nish; Nov. 1, Serbs re-enter Belgrade. 


[Nov. 3. Armistice between Austria-Hungary and the 
Entente. ] 


Nov. 10. Rumania re-enters the war. 

Dec. 1. Bukarest re-occupied by Rumanians and Allied troops. 
(6) Syria. 

Sep. 19-30. British offensive in Palestine. 


Sep. 23. British capture Acre and Haifa ; (Sep. 20) Damascus ; 
(Oct. 26) occupy Aleppo. 


Oct. 30. Armistice between Turkey and the Entente 
signed at Mudros. 
(c) Mesopotamia. 
Oct. 30. Turkish army surrenders on R, Tigris to the British. 
Nov. 3, British occupy Mosul. 
(d) Russia and Far East. 
Feb. 10. Peace signed between the Ukraine and the 
Central Powers. 


Mar. 3. Treaty of Brest-Litovsk between Russia and the Central 
Powers: Russia gave up the Baltic Provinces, Poland and the 
Ukraine, and withdrew from the war, 


Apr. 5. Germans land in Finland, 
Aug. 1. Allied forces land at Archangel. 
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1918.—/ In Siberia. 


Czecho-Slovaks who had been fighting Bolshevik and Austro- 
German forces are joined by the British (Aug. 3) ; Japanese 
(Aug. 11) ; Americans (Aug. 16), on R. Ussuri. 


Sep. 5. Japanese take Khabarovsk. 

Collapse of the enemy in Siberia. 
Nov. 6. Directorate of Polish Republic formed. 
Dec. 17. Evacuation of Finland by Germans. 


ITALIAN FRONT. 


June 15-23. Battle of Piave: Austrians at first successful, then 
defeated. 


Oct. 24-30. Battle of Vittorio Veneto: Austrians routed by 
Allies ; Venice saved. 


Nov. 15. Fiume occupied by Italians and Serbs. 


NAVAL AND OVERSEAS. 


Jan. 20. German cruisers ‘Breslau” sunk and ‘* Goeben” 
damaged near the Dardenelles. 


Apr. 22-23. British naval raid on Zeebrugge and Ostend. 


May 10. British attaek on Ostend, H.M.S. ‘‘Vindietive”’ 
sunk to block the harbour. 


Nov. 3. German gailors mutiny at Kiel. 

Nov. ll. Armistice signed by Germany and the Allies. 

Nov. 14. Surrender of General von Lettow-Vorbeck on R. Cham- 
bezi (N. Rhodesia). 


Nov. 21. Surrender of the German Navy off the Firth 
of Forth. 


Nov. 26. Entente Squadron at Odessa and Sebastopol; and sur- 
render of Russian ships by Germans, 


POLITICAL EVENTS. 
Jan. 14. President Wilson’s 14 Points’ Speech. 


Open diplomacy, freedom of the seas, removal of economic 
barriers, reduction of armaments, restoration of devastated lands, 
independence of Poland, a League of Nations, readjustment of 
boundaries in accordance with national sentiment, colonial 
claims dependent on interest of nations. 

Jan. 22. Resignation of Sir Ed. Carson from the War Cabinet. 


Feb. 6. Representation of the People’s Act receives Royal 
assent. 


Feb. 16. General Sir H. Wilson succeeds Sir Wm. Robertson as 
Chief of Imperial Staff, 


Feb. 25. Sugar, meat, butter and margarine rationing enforced 
in London and Home Counties. 


Apr 1 Royal Air Force formed: 
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1918.—Apr. 18. Military Service Act raises military age to 50. 

Conscription extended to Ireland. 

July 3. Death of Lord Rhondda—succeeded by Mr. 
Clynes as Food Controller. 

July 6. Publication of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
on Indian Reforms. 

July 16. Ex-Tsar Nicholas II. and his family shot at 
Ekaterinberg. 


Aug. 8. Education Act receives Royal assent. 


Compulsory school attendance age raised to 14, and between 
14 and 18 at a Continuation School: all employment under 12 
years of age forbidden: special classes for cookery and manual 
training and centres for physical training to be provided: power 
of Local Authorities increased. 
Aug. 13. Great Britain recognises Czecho-Slovakia as an 
allied nation. 


Aug. 18. Constitutional announcement on Dominion and 
War Cabinet. 


Each Dominion to have a resident or visiting minister in 
London to be a member of the Imperial War Cabinet. 


Aug. 31. Captain Cromie, British naval attaché, murdered at 
British Embassy, Petrograd. 


Sep. 5. Arrest in London of M. Litvinov and others as guarantees 
for safety of British subjects in Russia. 


Oct. 4. Abdication of Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 


Nov. 1. Versailles Conference opens. 

Nov. 7. Flight of German Princes begins. 

Nov. 9. Flight of Kaiser and Crown Prince. Revolution 
in Germany ; Republic established. 

Nov. 12. Abdication of Emperor Karl. Austrian Re- 
public proclaimed. 

Nov. 15. National Assembly of Czecho-Slovak State 
meets, 

Noy. 16. Abdication of Ex-Emperor Karl of Hungarian 
throne. 

Nov. 23. Yugo-Slav State proclaimed. 

Nov. 28. Abdication of Kaiser. 

Dec. 14. General Election in Great Britain and Ireland. 


485 Coalitionists ; 73 Sinn Feiners ; 59 Labour ; 48 Unionists ; 26 
Independent Liberals ; 7 Irish Nationalists; 2 National Party; 
7 Independents, 
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1919.—Jan. 11. Third Coalition (Unionists and Coalition- 
Liberals). 
Jan. 18.—Peace Conference under Presidency of M. 
Clemenceau meets at Versailles. 

27 States (counting British Commonwealth as one) represented. 
British Delegates—Great Britain: Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Barnes. Canada : Sir R. Borden, 
Sir G. E. Foster, Mr. C. J. Doherty. Australia : Mr. Hughes, 
Sir J. Cook. S. Africa: Generals Botha and Smuts. New 
Zealand: Sir Wm. Lloyd. India: Mr. Montagu, Sir Ganga 
Singh, Lord Sinha. 

Feb. Labour unrest and revolutionary danger in Great 
Britain at its height. 


Mar. 10. Central Committee of the Peace Conference (the 
Council of Ten) becomes the Council of Four : President 
Wilson and the Premiers of Great Britain, France and 
Italy. 

Manifesto from Indian Mohammedans to Mr. Balfour (Foreign 
Secretary) against proposals of Peace Conference to dismember 
the Turkish Empire and to form Palestine into a Jewish State. 

June. First direct aeroplane crossing of Atlantic, by 
Alcock and Brown. 


June 21. Germans scuttle their fleet at Scapa Flow. 
June 28. Peace Treaty signed with Germany. 


TREATY OF VERSAILLES—between the Allied Powers 
(China excepted) and Germany (subsequently ratified by 
all the Powers except United States, Ecuador, Nicaragua) 
dealing with :— 


Ie The League of Nations for the prevention of war, 
establishment of international peace and security and 
respect for treaties. 


The Assembly of the League :—Representatives of its 
members. The Council—Representatives of the five great 
Allied Powers, viz., the British Commonwealth, France, Italy, 
Japan, United States, with four other members selected by the 
Assembly. Voting to be by States; decisions to be unanimous. 

A Permanent Secretariat to be established at Geneva. 


A Mandatory System to be established, entrusting nations 
not yet able to stand by themselves, to advanced nations who 
must give annual reports to the League. 


II. German Obligations and the Political Reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. 


Germany to acknowledge responsibility for the war and 
pay compensation for tamages. 


An Inter-Allied Reparation Committee to be appointed to 
determine and notify to Germany, after fair hearing, and not 
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1919,— later than May I, 1921, her total obligation. Slav lands acquired 
by her during the last 150 years, and her colonies, to be taken 
from her. Alsace-Lorraine to be restored to France and for 15 
years the Saar mines to be held by France. Size of army and 
navy and manufacture of munitions limited. Kaiser and persons 
accused of violating the laws of war to be brought to trial. 
German territory west of the Rhine to be occupied by the Allies 
for 15 years ; Kiao Chau to be ceded to Japan. 

Poland to be re-established as an independent State. 

Czecho-Slovakia to be created out of Austria. 

Belgian neutrality abolished, making Belgium a completely 
free state. Danzig constituted a Free City under the League of 
Nations. 


III. Labour Convention. 

An International Labour Conference to be held annually to 
propose Labour reforms. An International Labour Office to be 
established. 

Treaty of St. Germain with Austria signed Sep. 10. 

Defining new boundaries of Austria: reparation to be deter- 
mined by a Reparation Committee: independence of Czecho- 
Slovakia acknowledged : limitation of military forces. 

[ Hegbiae through the year continued along the wail 

Front and in Siberia. 


1920.—Jan. 10. Birth of the League of Nations. 
June 4. Treaty of Trianon : Peace Treaty with Hungary. 
Aug. 10. Treaty of Sévres between Turkey and the Allies. 
Aug. 14. The Little Entente: Treaty of Alliance between 
Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia. | 
Nov. 11. Burial of the “ Unknown Warrior” in Westminster 


Abbey. 
Noy. 15. First Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva. 


AFTER THE WAR. 
Dec. 23. Government of Ireland Act receives Royal assent. 


1921.—Supreme Council considers questions of German repara- 


tions and Upper Silesia. 

Mar. 8. Allied troops occupy right bank of the Rhine, in conse- 
quence of German refusal to comply with demands for reparation. 

May 5. Allied Ultimatum, giving Germany till May 12 to fulfil 
her obligations on threat of occupation of the Ruhr Valley. 
New German Cabinet formed favourable to accepting Allied 
terms. 

Mar. 31—July 4. Great Miners’ Strike. 

Apr. 4. Proclamation of “State of Emergency”: coal exports 
prohibited : consumption regulated. 

Apr. 8. Reserves called up: a defence force formed. 
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1921.—Aug. 19. Safeguarding of Industries Act. 


Nov. 12. The Washington Conference (the Allies and the 
United States) meets to consider limitation of arma- 
ments ; the Anglo-Japanese Alliance; aid to China. 


Dec. 6. Peace Treaty with Sinn Feiners establishing the 
Irish Free State with Dominion status. 


1922.—Feb. 6. Washington Conference closed. 


Results :—(1) Quadruple Pacific Pact between Gt. Britain, 
United States, France and Japan to meet controversy by 
consultation ; (2) The Five Power Naval Treaty (Gt. 
Britain, France, Italy, U.S.A. and Japan) to end race in 
competitive naval armaments; (3) Far Eastern Treaty 
(between Gt. Britain, U.S.A., France, Japan, Belgium, 
Portugal, Netherlands), ‘‘ Spheres of Influence” not to 
be acquired in China; Wei-Hai-Wei to be returned 
to China ; railways in Shantung controlled by Japan to 
be redeemed by China. 


Feb. 15. Court of International Justice opened at The 
Hague. 


Apr. 17. Treaty of Rapallo between Germany and 
Russia, restoring diplomatic relations and cancelling 
war indemnity claims. 


Aug. 1. The Balfour Note stating that only as much of 
Allied debts to England would be claimed as to enable 
England to pay her debt to the United States. 


Oct. 19. Resignation of Mr. Lloyd George and fall of 


Coalition. 

Oct. 23. Unionist Ministry under Mr. Bonar Law :— 
Mr. Bonar Law = Premier and First Lord of Treasury. 
Mr. Baldwin = Chancellor of Exchequer. 

Mr. Bridgeman = Home 

Lord Curzon = Foreign | 

Duke of Devonshire = Colonies | Secretaries of State. 
Viscount Peel = India 

Earl Derby = War 


Nov. 15. General Election a 


347 Conservatives, 
142 Labour. 
59 Liberals. 
59 National Liberals, G 
2 Nationalists. 
1 Sinn Feiner. 
5 Independents. 
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1922.—Nov. 20. Conference at Lausanne to settle peace terms 
between Turkey and Greece. 


Establishment of Irish Free State (Mr. T. Healy ap- 
pointed first Governor-General). 


Duke of Abercorn appointed Governor-General of Northern 
Ireland. 


Gene French and Belgian occupation of the eee 
(Britain protested against this in August). 


April. Duke of York married to Lady Elizabeth Bowes- 
Lyon. 

May. Resignation of Mr. Bonar Law. Succeeded as 
Prime Minister by Mr. Stanley Baldwin. 

June 19. Anglo-American War Debt agreement. 


Aug. Death of President Harding of U.S.A. Suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Coolidge. 
Proclamation of Turkish Republic, with Mustafa 
Kemal as first President. 
Sep. Irish Free State elections (see page 299). 
Trish Free State admitted to League of Nations. 
Imperial Conference (see 1926). 
[General Primo de Rivera Dictator in Spain.] 
Dec. 6. General Election :— 


258 Conservatives. 
191 Labour. 
158 Liberals. 

8 Independents. 


1924.—Jan. Labour Government :— 
Ramsay MacDonald= Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. 


J. R. Clynes = Lord Privy Seal. 
Lord Haldane = Lord Chancellor. 
Philip Snowden = Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
A. Henderson = Home Secretary. 
J. H. Thomas = Colonial Secretary. 
Lord Olivier = Secretary for India. 
Sidney Webb = President of the Board of Trade. 
C. P. Trevelyan = President of the Board of Education. 
T. Shaw = Minister of Labour. 
ee 3. Death of Woodrow Wilson, ex-President of 
U.S.A. 


March. Dawes Plan approved by the Reparations 
Commission. 
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1924.—May—Oct. British Empire Exhibition at Wembley. 
Oct. 29. General Election :— 


413 Conservatives. 
150 Labour. 

39 Liberals. 

13 Independents. 


[Nov. 4. Mr. Coolidge re-elected President of U.S.A.] 
Nov. 6. Conservative Government :— 


Stanley Baldwin == Prime Minister. 

Lord Balfour = Lord President of the Council. 
Viscount Cave = Lord Chancellor. 

Winston Churchill = Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Sir W. Joynson-Hicks = Home Secretary. 

Austen Chamberlain = Foreign Secretary. 

L. C. M. S. Amery = Colonial Secretary. 

Lord Birkenhead = Secretary for India. 


Neville Chamberlain = Minister of Health. 
Lord Eustace Perey = President of the Board of Education. 


1925.—Apr. Mr. Winston Churchill’s budget re-imposes the 
McKenna Duties, and provides for pensions at 65 for 
insured persons, and earlier pensions for widows. 


Elections in the North of Ireland (see page 299). 
[Hindenburg elected President of the German Republic.] 


Oct. 5-16. Locarno Conference (Locarno Pact signed 
Dec.). 


Lord Stonehaven Governor-General of Australia. 
Dec. Evacuation of Cologne district by British begun. 
Safeguarding of Industries Act passed. 


1926.—Jan. Lambeth Conference on Prayer Book revision. 
British evacuation of Cologne completed. 
April 21. Birth of Princess Elizabeth of York. 
April—Nov. Coal Strike. 
May 4-12. General Strike. 
June. Viscount Willingdon Governor-General of Canada. 
Trish Free State Elections (see page 299). 
Sep. Fresh elections in Irish Free State (see page 299). 
[Sep. 8. Germany admitted to League of Nations. ] 


Imperial Conference (see 1907, 1911, 1923, 1930): de- 
claration of “‘ Equal Status” of Great Britain and 
the Dominions (see 1931). 
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1927.—May. Parliament buildings opened at new Australian 
capital at Canberra. 


June—Aug. Conference at Geneva for limitation of 
naval armaments. 


Nov. 3. House of Commons rejects new Prayer Book. 
Dec. Resignation of Mr. T. Healy as Governor-General 
of Irish Free State. Succeeded by Mr. J. McNeill. 
1928.—June. House of Commons again rejects new Prayer Book, 
as altered by the Bishops. 


July. American proposal for Peace Pact (the “ Kellogg 
Pact’) accepted by Great Britain and the Dominions, 
and (later) by 50 other nations. 

Franchise Act gives vote to (5 million) women between 
21 and 30. 

Nov. 22. Beginning of serious illness of the King (lasting 
till the spring of 1929). Council of State appointed to 
act as Regency. 

New Poor Law, abolishing Guardians, and transferring 
administration of Poor Law to County and Borough 
authorities from 1930. 


1929.—Jan. Peace Pact signed. 
May 22. Elections in Northern Ireland (see page 299). 
May 30. Generai Election :-— 


287 Labour. 

259 Conservatives. 
59 Liberals. 
10 Other parties. 


June 5. Labour Government :— 
Ramsay MacDonald= Prime Minister. 


Lord Sankey = Lord Chancellor. 

J. H. Thomas = Lord Privy Seal. 

Philip Snowden = Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

J. R. Clynes = Home Secretary. 

A. Henderson = Foreign Secretary. 

Lord Passfield = Colonial Secretary. 

W. Wedgwood Benn= Secretary for India. 

W. Graham = President of the Board of Trade. 

Sir C. P. Trevelyan = President of the Board of Education. 
A. Greenwood = Minister of Health. 


Miss M. Bondfield = Minister of Labour. 
British troops withdrawn from Germany. 
1930.—Jan. Five-Power Naval Conference. 
June. Report of Simon Commission on India. 
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1930.—July. Canadian elections: Conservatives returned to 
power: Prime Minister Mr. R. B. Bennett. 


Sep. Imperial Conference (see 1907, 1911, 1923, 1926). 
Noy. Round-Table Conference on Indian Affairs opened. 


1931.—Jan. 19. End of Indian Round-Table Conference. 
Recommendations :— 
(1) All-India Federation (to exclude Burma), with Executive 
responsible to Legislature, and “ provincial autonomy.” 


(2) Defence, foreign policy and emergency powers reserved to 
the Governor-General. 


(3) Amnesty for political offenders, if terms accepted by Gandhi. 

Feb. Lord Bessborough appointed Governor-General of 
Canada. 

Joint agreement for limitation of naval armaments 
between Britain, France and Italy. 

End of Civil Disobedience movement in India, after 
negotiations between Lord Irwin and Gandhi. 


March. Bruening appointed Dictator of Germany for 
six months. 
Apr. 14. Abdication of King Alfonso of Spain. 


Aug. 23. Labour Government resigned on question of 
reduction in unemployment pay. 


Aug. 24. National Emergency Government formed (under 
Ramsay MacDonald) of leaders of all parties but 
Labour. 


Aug. 28. France and U.S.A. each lend Britain £40,000,000 
to tide over the financial crisis. 


Sep. 7. Second session of Indian Round-Table Con- 
ference begun, joined by Gandhi. 


[ee 18. Struggle begun in Manchuria between sae 
and Japan. 


Sep. 21. Abandonment of Gold Standard by Britain. 
Oct. 5. Resignation of National Emergency Government. 


Oct. 27. General Election results in overwhelming victory 
for “‘ National? Government :— 


472 Conservatives, 
52 Labour. 
35 Nationalists. 
33 National Liberals, 
13 National Labour, 
10 Independents. 
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Chief Ministers in the “‘ National’ Government :— 
Ramsay MacDonald = Prime Minister and First Lord of the 


Treasury. 
Stanley Baldwin = Lord President of the Council. 
Neville Chamberlain = Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Sir Herbert Samuel = Home Secretary. 
Sir John Simon = Foreign Secretary. 
Sir Samuel Hoare = Secretary of State for India. 
J. H. Thomas = Secretary of State for the Dominions. 
Lord Sankey = Lord Chancellor. 
Sir E. Hilton Young = Minister of Health. 
Walter Runciman = President of the Board of Trade. 
Lord Snowden = Lord Privy Seal. 
Sir Donald Maclean = President of the Board of Education. 
Sir J. Gilmour = Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


Sir Henry Betterton = Minister of Labour. 


Nov. First Act to prevent the dumping of foreign goods. 

Dec. Statute of Westminster gives legal force to the 
“equality of Dominion Status” proclaimed at the 
Imperial Conference of 1926. 
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IRELAND. 


(I.) INDEPENDENT IRELAND. 


B.C. ?—A.D. 1169. 


When history opens, the condition of Ireland was like that of Celtic 
Britain. There was a supreme King, called an Ard-Righ (High King), and 
under him were Righs or Kings, under whom again were the Chiefs of the 
Clans or Septs. Private property in land was unknown. ‘The religion 
was Druidism until the conversion of the people to Christianity, owing 
mainly to the efforts of St. Patrick (cir. 440). After a relapse into 
Paganism, Ireland again accepted Christianity ; Irish missionaries went to 
Britain (see 563) and to the Continent, and Irish schools attracted scholars 
from all parts of Europe. 

In the ninth century the Danes settled in Ireland, and the Danish 
Kingdom of Dublin was founded. At the battle of Clontarf (1014) the 
Danes were defeated, and from then were gradually absorbed in the Celtic 
population. Possibly Ireland might have recovered her position but for 
the misfortune of the Anglo-Norman invasion. 


(IL.) THE ANGLO-NORMAN CONQUEST AND SETTLEMENT, 
1169—1315. 


Strongbow’s conquest introduced a new era in Irish history. The 
Jands of the clans were seized by Norman adventurers and the feudal 
system of tenure introduced (see also page 36). On the return of Henry I. 
to England war between the Normans and the Irish broke out with 
renewed vigour. Occasional attempts at interference were made by 
England (see 1210), but on the whole Ireland was left to herself, and during 
the turbulent settlement of the invaders we must note :— 


(1) The rise of Anglo-Norman families, ¢.g., the Geraldines, the 
descendants of the Maurice Fitz-Geralds, and the Butlers. 
(2) The deterioration of the Anglo-Normans. 
Partly with the object of checking this deterioration and partly in the 
hope of retaining a hold over Ireland, Edward I. passed the law of 1295 
forbidding the English in Ireland to wear Irish dress and ordering the 
barons to recover the lands they had restored to the natives. 


(IIL) THE NOMINAL RULE OF ENGLAND. 
1315—1485, 


The period opens with the rising of the Irish, led by Donald O’Neil of 
Ulster, and helped by Edward Bruce, against English rule (1315—1318). 
The revolt was put down without help from England, with the result of 
weakening Knglish power in Ireland. Edward III. and Richard II. both 
attempted to assert English authority, but with little success (see 1367, 
1394, 1399). Edward III. was obliged to abandon all hope of extending 
English authority beyond the Pale, and for the purpose of maintaining an 
English garrison in Ireland passed the Statute of Kilkenny (1367). The 
same policy was adopted by Henry VI., with the result of increasing race 
hatred in Ireland. 
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(IV.) IRELAND UNDER THE TUDORS, 
Or, the Establishment of an English Supremacy. 
1485—1603. 


Throughout the Tudor period Ireland is a source of danger to England 
(see the support given to the Yorkist Pretenders, the revolt of the Leinster 
Geraldines, 1534, of Shane O’Neill, 1565, of Desmond in 1569 and 1579, of 
the Burkes of Connaught, 1577, and the rising of O’ Neill in 1595). 

The English government endeavoured to strengthen itself against any 
attack on it through Ireland by :— 

(1) Poynings’ Law, 1494. 
2) The forcing of the Protestant Reformation on the people, 1536. 
(3) The extermination of the natives, and the colonisation of parts of 
Ireland by Englishmen in reigns of Mary and Elizabeth (see 1558). 
(4) a Re or the Elizabethan Conquest of Ireland 
-1608. 


(V.) IRELAND UNDER THE STUARTS. 
1603—1688. 


During this period the student should specially note :— 

(1) The Colonisation of Ulster by the Scotch. (See page 118). 

(2) The Ten Years’ Rebellion (1641-52), ending with the Cromwellian, 
or the third, Conquest of Ireland. By the Acts of 1652 and 
1653 the Irish Catholics and Royalists were deprived of one-third 
to two-thirds of their lands, banished to Connaught, and upon 
the vacant lands Cromwell’s soldiers were planted. 

(8 The Restoration Settlement. (See 1661.) 


(VIL) THE REVOLUTIONARY SETTLEMENT. 
And the Rise of a Patriotic Party. 
1688—1760. 


The landing of James II. in Ireland, in the hope of re aining the 
English throne, resulted in the Fourth Conquest of Ireland (1689-91), 
which was further secured by the following measures :— 


(1) The Penal Code, a series of laws passed to secure a Protestant 
ascendancy in Ireland. By the Act of 1692 no Roman Catholic 
could sit in the Irish Parliament, and by the Irish Act of 1727 the 
Municipal and Parliamentary franchise was taken from the 
Catholics. By the Acts of 1692, 1698, 1708, 1734, Catholics were 
excluded from the teaching, legal and medical professions ; in 1704 
and 1710 restrictions were placed on the holding of land by 
Catholics, and encouragement was given to heirs to turn Protes- 
tant ; in 1698 Catholic priests were ordered to leave Ireland. 

(2) The Commercial Code. The Navigation Act of 1663 forbade 
Irish-built ships trading with the Colonies ; the export of cattle 
was forbidden in 1666; by the Act of 1696, colonial produce, 
before going to Ireland, had'to be landed in England, and there pay — 
duty, and in 1699 restrictions were placed on the Irish woollen 
and linen trades. 


(8) The Declaratory Act of 1719 completed the subjection of the 
Irish Parliament to the English. 


The results of the English policy were—increased hatred for England and 
the rise of a Patriotic Party, led by Dean Swift, in the struggle over 
Wood’s Patent (1723). In 1753 this party made itself heard in the Irish 
Parliament, which from then to the Union had a brilliant history. 
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(VIL) THE PERIOD OF AGITATION AND HOPE. 
1760—1800. 


The grievances of Ireland were:—(1) Agrarian; (2) Commercial 
restrictions ; (3) the Protestant ascendancy and political subordination to 
England. The period 1760—1800 was to see :— 


(1) Agrarian agitation, e.g., the Whiteboy Movement against enclosures 
and tithes from 1761, and the societies of the Protestant Peep-o’- 
Day Boys and the Catholic Defenders (1784). 


(2) The removal of trade restrictions (1778, 1780). See Commercial 
Code, page 294. 


(3) The movement for political emancipation, in which the most 
important events are :— 


(a) The grant of legislative independence, 1782. Towards 
the close of the thirteenth century Ireland had a 
parliament modelled on that of England. Until 1494 
it was practically independent (see 1494 and 1719, and 
also page 198 for Grattan’s Parliament). 

(0) The attempt of Pitt to remedy social inequalities between 
Protestants and Catholics, without destroying the 
Protestant ascendancy (see page 202). 

(c) The agitation for Parliamentary reform, and the union of 
Protestants and Catholics in the Society of United 
Irishmen to secure this end (1791). 


For the causes which led to the Rebellion and passing of the Union, 
see 1798. 


(VIII.) PERIOD OF UNION. 
1800—1921. 


This period falls into a series of sections alternating with agitation and 
comparative quiet. 


(1) The political subordination of the Catholics. 1800—1829. 


This division is marked by :— 
(a) The rising of Emmett to undo the Act of Union (1803). 
(b) Agitation for Catholic Emancipation. 


In 1823 the Catholic Association was formed by Daniel 
O’Connell, and so powerful did it become that in 1825 it was 
suppressed by Government for a period of three years. It was, 
however, immediately revived in another form. ‘The election of 
O’Connell for Clare brought matters toa crisis and the Government 
passed Catholic Emancipation (1829). 

(2) Agitation followed by quiet. 1829—1841. 

An agitation against tithes marked the earlier years of this 
period. The Irish administration of the Melbourne Ministry was 
successful, owing partly to the understanding between O’Connell 
and Melbourne (1835—1841) that in return for making the 
Emancipation Act a reality, the movement for the repeal of the 
Union, which O’Connell had started, should be dropped, and partly 
to the ability of the Under-Secretary, Thomas Drummond. 


The important Acts of this period are—in 1838, the Irish Poor 
Law Act and the Tithe Commutation Act, and, in 1840, the Irish 
Municipal Act. 
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(8) Agitation for Repeal. 1841—1848. 

Two movements, closely connected with each other, should 
be noted :—(a) The Repeal Agitation of O’Connell, which collapsed 
in 1843, and (b) that of Young Ireland (1842—1848) ending in the 
rebellion of 1848. 


Besides these, there should also be noted :—(i.) The Maynooth 
Grant (1845) leading to the resignation of Mr. Gladstone. (ii.) The 
Trish Famine (1845—1846) leading to the repeal of the Corn Laws. 


(4) Smothered discontent. 1848—1870. 
During this period note :— 


(a) Movement for the reform of the land system on the basis 
of the 3 F’s, 1.e., fair rent, fixity of tenure and free sale, 
promoted mainly by Lucas and Duffy (1849—1852) ; 
and the passing of the Encumbered Estates Act, 1850. 


(6) The rise of Fenianism (see 1858, 1866, 1867). 


(c) The reforms of Mr. Gladstone, viz., in 1869 the Disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church, and in 1870 the Irish 
Land Act. The defeat of Mr. Gladstone over the 
Irish Education Bill (1873) led to the downfall of his 
Ministry. In 1879 Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
aes the Act establishing the Royal University of 
reland, t.e., an examining body having power to 
confer degrees. 


(5) The Home Rule Movement, 1870—1$21. 


(a) 1870—1877. The Constitutional Phase, under the leader 
ship of Isaac Butt, which is mainly remarkable for the 
Parliamentary obstruction conducted, in spite of Butt, 
by Joseph Biggar. 


(6) 1878—1890. The Revolutionary Struggle led by Parnell. 


In the history of the struggle the following points should be 
noted :—(i.) Its agrarian character, owing to the influence of 
Michael Davitt, and subsequently to Wm. O’Brien and John 
Dillon ; and the attempts to settle the land question by the Acts 
of 1881, 1885 and 1887. (ii.) The support given to Parnell by the 
Fenians. ‘he Fenians were now divided into two sections, the 
Clan-na-Gael and the Irish Brotherhood, both of which, says 
Barry O’Brien, gave help to Parnell. (iii.) The conversion of 
Mr. Gladstone to Home Rule (1886). (iv.) The Report of the 
Parnell Commission (1890). 


On the fall of Parnell the Irish party was divided into two 
sections, and the cause of the Nationalists became for the time 
hopeless. 

(c) 1890—1900. Division between the Irish Nationalists. 


The important events of this section are:—The Land Acts 
of 1891 and 1896: rejection of the second Home Rule Bill, 
1893: the Childers’ Commission Report on the financial condi- 
tion of Ireland, 1896: foundation of the Irish Socialist Republican 
Party by James Connolly, 1896: the Local Government Act, 
giving Ireland County Councils, 1898: Rewnion of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party, 1900. 
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(d) 1900—1916. Growth of Revolutionary Forces. 


(e) 


1903. Land Purchase Act pledging British Exchequer to enable Irish 
tenants to buy their holdings. 


1905. Foundation of Sinn Fein (self-reliance) by Arthur Griffith for 
promotion of national sentiment. 


1908. Foundation of Irish Transport and General Workers’ Union 
by James Larkin. 


1912. Third Home Rule Bill giving Ireland a Parliament of two 
houses with restricted powers of legislation, taxation and 
trade control; Ireland to be represented in the Imperial 
Parliament by 42 members. 

Enrolment of Ulster Volunteers; Ulster’s Solemn Covenant 
against Home Rule. 

1913. Aug. 24. Formation of Provisional Government in Belfast 
should Home Rule become law. 

Nov. 25. Formation of National Volunteers—‘“ Citizen Army ” 
—organised by Larkin. 

1914. July 26. Arms landed at Howth for National Volunteers. 
Outbreak of the Great War averts Civil War. 

Home Rule Act, together with pledge of amending Act for 
Ulster, and Act suspending its operation till end of the war, 
receive Royal assent. 

Sep. 24. Split in National Volunteer movement: Redmond 


denounced for supporting British Government in war crisis 
by Republicans, who form the “ Irish Volunteer’ force. 


1916. Apr.20. Roger Casement (in German pay) lands in Ireland and 
is arrested : found guilty of high treason and hanged (Aug. 8). 
Apr. 24-30. Rebellion of Republicans (“Irish Volunteers ” and 
the ‘‘ Citizen Army ”’). 
1917—1921. Siruggle with Sinn Fein. 
1917. Oct. 25. Sinn Fein Convention meets in Dublin: De Valera 
becomes official leader of Sinn Fein. 
1918. Mar. 6. Death of Mr. John Redmond. Mr. John Dillon 
becomes Chairman of Irish Nationalist Party. 
May 5. Lord French becomes Lord Lieutenant. 
1919. Jan. 21. Dail Eireann (Members of the Assembly of Ireland) 


meets ; makes declaration of independence: elects De Valera 
as President of the Irish Republic. 


Dec. 19. Attempted assassination of Lord French. 
1920. Establishment of Sinn Fein Courts of Justice and Police over 
two-thirds of Ireland ; widespread outrages. 


Oct. 27. Death of Alderman McSwiney, Sinn Fein Lord Mayor 
of Cork, in Brixton Prison after 73 days of hunger strike. 


Dec. 23. Government of Ireland Act establishing two Govern- 
ments in Ireland with executive and legislature of two 
chambers and a council to co-ordinate the two legislatures. 
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May 24. Parliamentary Elections. 
Ulster returns 40 Unionists, 6 Sinn Feiners, 6 Nationalists. 


8. and W. Ireland returns 124 Sinn Feiners unopposed, and 
pledged not to attend Parliament, and 4 Unionists. 


June 22. First Parliament of North Ireland opened by the 
King at Belfast. 


June 28. Southern Parliament opened at Dublin (four 
Unionist M.P.’s only). 


July 8. Truce between British Government and Sinn Fein. 


Dec. 6. Peace Treaty giving Ireland “ Dominion ” status. 


(IX.) PERIOD OF LEGAL DIVISION. 
1922— 


Jan. 7. Ratification of the Peace Treaty by the Dail; resigna- 
tion of De Valera. Jan. 10, election of Mr. Griffith as 
President of the Dail. Jan. 15, formation of a Provisional 
Government under Mr. Collins to carry out terms of Treaty. 


Apr. 13—June 30. The Four Law Courts (Dublin) in hands of 
rebels. 


June 16. Constitution of the Free State issued by the Crown. 
Legislature: Two Houses of Parliament : (1) A Chamber of 
Deputies elected by secret ballot of all citizens above the age 
of 21 and consisting of one member for each 20,000 of the 
population ; (2) A Senate of 56 senators (and two senators 
from each University) elected by all citizens over 30 years 
of age—senators to have reached the age of 35 and to have 
done useful public service. Lxecutive : King and Council 
responsible to the Chamber, consisting of 12 ministers 
appointed by representative of the Crown, four being members 
of the Chamber; and a number, not exceeding eight, chosen 
by all citizens eligible for election to the Chamber. Judi- 
ciary : Courts of first instance and a supreme court. 


June 16, Election of Free State Parliament resulting in defeat 
of Republicans. 


Aug. 22. General Collins shot by rebels. 


Sep. 9. First Free State Parliament meets: Mr. Cosgrave 
elected President. Increased terrorism. 


Dec. 5. Two Acts passed by British Parliament giving effect 
to the Treaty and Free State Constitution receive Royal 
assent. 


Dec. 6. Mr. T. M. Healy becomes Governor-General of Trish 
Free State. 


Dec. 7. Parliament of North Ireland votes Ulster out of 
the Free State. 


Dec. 12. The Duke of Abercorn appointed Governor of Ulster. 
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1923. Irish Free State elections (Sep.) result as follows :— 


63 Government. 
44 Republicans. 
16 Independents. 
15 Labour. 
15 Farmers. 
Irish Free State admitted to League of Nations. 
1925. North of Ireland elections result as follows :— 
32 Unionists. 
10 Nationalists. 
4 Independent Unionists. 
6 Other parties. 


1926. Irish Free State elections (June) leave Government and Fianna 
Fail.evenly balanced. _ 
Dail Hireann dissolved (Aug.) ; result of fresh elections (Sep.) :— 
62 Government. 
57 Fianna Fail. 
34 Other parties. 
1927—1928. Mr. T. Healy succeeded by Mr. J. McNeill as Governor: 
General of Irish Free State. 
1929. North of Ireland elections result as follows :— 


37 Unionists. 
15 Other parties. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Iy 17s RELATIONS TO ENGLAND. 


(I.) PERIOD OF EARLY RELATIONS BETWEEN 
NORTH AND SOUTH BRITAIN. 


The earliest known inhabitants of North Britain were the Picts, a 
Pre-Celtic race, and Britons. In their attacks upon Roman Britain the 
Northern tribes, known generally from the end of the third century by 
the name of Picts, were joined by the Scots (Goidels) from Ireland 
(A.D., 360), who, also, towards the end of the fifth century, established 
themselves in Argyll. In the sixth century, if not earlier, Teutonic 
invaders were settling in what is now the Lowlands. In 563, St. Columba, 
from Ireland, established a Christian Mission at Iona, and North Britain 
was gradually converted to Christianity (see also 635). 


In 603 Ethelfrith of Northumbria defeated the Scots, Picts and Kymry, 
ander the leadership of the Scottish King Aedan at Degsastan, probably 
near Jedburgh, after which ‘‘no King of the Scots has dared to lead an 
army” against the English (Saxon Chronicle). At Nectan’s Mere (635), 
the Picts won a victory over Egfrith of Northumbria, and during the next 
hundred years the Pictish Kingdom increased in importance. In the ninth 
century the direct line of the Pictish Kings came to an end, and in 844 
Kenneth Mac Alpin, under King of the Scots, ascended the Pictish throne. 
Like England, Scotland suffered from attacks of the Northmen. From 
their settlement in the Orkneys, the country was ravaged, till in the time 
of Constantine (900-942) the Noottish Kingdom (or Alban as it was then 
called), was little more than the basin of the Tay. The growing power of 
the English Kings also threatened the Scottish Kingdom, but it was 
through the relations of English and Scottish Kings to each other that 
Scotland extended her territories. 


In 924 we have, apparently, the first sign of the Northern League 
against the power of the West Saxon Kings. In that year the Scots, 
Northumbrians, Danes, as well as Englishmen and the Strathclyde 
Welsh, probably recognising the futility of resistance, chose Edward the 
Elder to be their ‘father and lord,” and in 926 Constantine renewed his 
allegiance to Athelstan. The Scottish King was, however, but waiting a 
favourable moment to contest Northumbria with Athelstan, and in 937 he 
headed a general rising in the North, which was crushed by Athelstan at 
Brunanburh. The grant of Cumbria, or Strathclyde, by Edmund the 
Magnificent, to Malcolm (945), on the condition that the two Kings 
should be ‘‘fellow workers by sea and land,” broke the league against 
English supremacy in the North, for the Scottish King could not hope to 
hold his new acquisition of territory without aid from the South. Edgar 
is said to have cemented this alliance by the grant of part of Bernicia, but 
the possession of Northern Northumbria was still disputed, till in 1018, as 
the result of the battle of Carham, it was surrendered to the Scottish 
King. In 1031 Malcolm did homage for his acquisition to Canute. 
Lothian was English land, and this fact helped to draw the Northern and 
Southern States of the island together. English becomes the language of 


the Scottish Court, and the Scottish Kings become less and less mere 
Gaelic Chieftains. 


In 1054 Siward of Northumbria, with the sanction of Edward the 
Confessor, took up the cause of his relation Malcolm, the son of Duncan, 
who, after the deieat of Macbeth, was placed on the throne. 
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(IL) PERIOD OF THE DISPUTED CLAIM OF 
ENGLAND’S OVERLORDSHIP. 


1066—1328. 


The Norman Conquest is an important date in Scottish history, owing 
to the introduction of a higher civilisation by the Saxons, who took refuge 
in Scotland from the Norman invaders. Margaret, the sister of Edgar 
Atheling, married King Malcolm Canmore (1068), and on account of her 
efforts to improve the people was known as a Saint (for the importance of 
this marriage in English history, see 1100). William I. and William II. 
both forced Malcolm to acknowledge their overlordship (see 1072 and 1091), 
and the latter annexed Cumberland and fortified Carlisle. In an invasion 
of England, Malcolm was slain. In the reign of Stephen, David of Scotland 
took the side of his niece (see 1136), and forced Stephen to acknowledge 
his authority over the Northern English Counties. Henry II. recovered 
Northumberland and Cumberland (1157), and forced William the Lion to 
sign the Treaty of Falaise (1174). Richard I. released the Scottish King 
from the obligations he then incurred, which were, however, re-imposed 
by John (1209). In 1251, on the occasion of the marriage of Alexander III. 
to Margaret the daughter of Henry III., the Scottish King did homage for 
Lothian and other lands held from the English King, but refused to give 
it for the Kingdom of Scotland. In 1278, homage was again given for the 
English fiefs alone. On the death of Margaret, Maid of Norway (1290), 
various claimants came forward for the throne. Edward I. of England, 
who was appealed to for the settlement of the dispute, took advantage of 
the situation to obtain an acknowledgment of his overlordship. He 
decided in favour of John Balliol (see table, page 52), who thereupon did 
homage. The determination of Edward to make his suzerainty real 
instead of nominal led to the war of Scottish Independence. (For events 
of the war see from 1296—1328.) In international history the war is 
important for the alliance formed (1295) between Scotland and France 
which lasted till the Reformation. 


(II.) PERIOD OF SEPARATION BETWEEN THE TWO 
KINGDOMS. 1328—1603. 
This period is marked by :— 

(1) Border Warfare, in which help is given by Scotland to France 
(see 1333, 13846, 1355, 13885, 1388, 1402, 1417, 1456, 1480, 1513, 
1542, 1544, 1547). 

(2) The marriage of Margaret Tudor (1503), which led to the 
union of the two Kingdoms. 


(3) The Reformation, which led to friendship between the two 
Kingdoms, and thus to union (see 1557, the signing of the first 
Covenant ; 1559, the return of John Knox; 1560, the Treaty of 

' Edinburgh). 

Like the movement in England, it was characterised by 
opposition to foreign influence, but it differed from the English 
Reformation in (1) its stringent Calvinism, and (2) 2% opposition 
to the Crown. In England the Reformation was carried to a 
successful issue by the help of the sovereign, in Scotland the 
great lords took up the cause of the reformers in spite of the 

_ opposition of James IV. and the Regent, Mary of Guise. 


(4) The struggle between Mary of Seots and Elizabeth (see 
1661—1587). 
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(IV.) PERIOD OF DYNASTIC UNION. 1603—1707. 


uring this period the subjects specially to be noted are :— 

: (1) hitomi at closer union between the two kingdoms. James L., 
unable to get from the English Parliament any approval of closer 
union with Scotland, appealed to his judges (see 1607). Under 
Cromwell, the two countries were united, and free trade between 
them established (1654—60). : 

(2) The important part played by Scotland in the struggle against Charles I. 
For the unwise policy of the Stuarts in Ecclesiastical matters, 
see 1618, 1637; for the influence of Scotland in bringing the 
eleven years’ personal government of Charles to an end, see 1638— 
40; visit of Charles to Scotland, 1641; help given to Parlia- 
ment by the Scots, 1643—47; treaty with Charles I. and second 
Civil War, 1647—48; defeat of the Scottish Royalists (1650 and 
1651) at Dunbar and Worcester. 

(3) The Restoration Settlement and persecution of the Covenanters. 
On the restoration of Charles II., Argyll, the leader of the Presby- 
terian Royalists, was executed and episcopacy established as the 
State religion. Persecution led to risings which were sternly and 
cruelly repressed, causing an intensely bitter feeling. On May 3, 
1679, Archbishop Sharp, the main promoter of the persecution, 
was murdered, and on June 3, Claverhouse was defeated at Drum- 
clog by an armed Conventicle he had tried to disperse. Monmouth 
was then sent from England with an army to suppress the rising, 
and at Bothwell Bridge was successful over the Covenanters. On 
the accession of James, Argyll, son of the marquis who had been 
executed in 1661, landed in Scotland from Holland for the purpose 
of heading a rising against the new King. He was, however, 
seized and executed (1685). 

(4) The Revolutionary Settlement, 1688—1707. 

The Scottish Convention passed the “‘ Claim of Right,” and 
acknowledged William and Mary as sovereigns. Presbyterianism 
was made the established religion, and a limited toleration of other 
forms of Protestantism permitted. (For the suppression of the 
followers of James II., see 1689, and the massacre of Glencoe, 
1692). The failure of the Darien Scheme (1699) caused great 
irritation in Scotland against England, which forced the latter, when 
at war with France, to consider the question of union with Scot- 
land as a measure of self-protection. In 1702, Commissioners met 
to discuss the subject, but failed to accomplish anything. In 1706 
Commissioners again met, and in 1707 the Act of Union was passed. 


(V.) PERIOD OF PARLIAMENTARY UNION, 1707— 

In 1715, and again in 1745, the Stuart Pretenders got help in the 
Highlands against the British Government (see 1715 and 1745—46). After 
the suppression of the latter rebellion the Highlanders were disarmed, 
forbidden to wear their national dress, and the tefritorial jurisdiction of the 
chiefs was abolished (1747). The result of these measures was to increase 
Highland discontent which was only allayed by the enrolment of the High- 
land regiments by the elder Pitt (1757). National antagonism between 
Scots and English died slowly ; in the Porteous Riots (1736), and in the 
unpopularity of Bute in the reign of George III., we have illustration of its 
influence. In matters exclusively Scottish the most important are :— 

(1) The great secession from the established Church of Scotland in 1843; 

(2) Crofters’ Act of 1886 ; 

(3) Formation of the United Free Church of Scotland, 1900; 

(4) Re-union of the Scottish Presbyterian Churches, 1929. 
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WALES. 


In irs RELATIONS TO ENGLAND. 


(.) THE PERIOD OF STRUGGLE WITH THE SAXONS. 
499—1066. 

Wales (i.e., the land of the foreigner) was the name given by the 
English to territories in the West, over which the Britons retained their 
supremacy (see page 10 for the results of the English conquest on the 
Britons or Welsh). 

British. Christianity, which was swept away in the eastern half of the 
island by the English invaders, survived in the west, and between the 
years 500 and 560 the Bishoprics of Llandaff, Bangor, St. David’s and 
St. Asaph were founded. The Celtic Church differed from the Roman 
Church in organisation and as to the day on which Faster should be kept, 
and after the landing of St. Augustine a meeting (A.D. 603) was arranged 
between him and the Welsh Bishops to see if they could unite with him 
in the work of evangelising the Saxons. They failed to come to any 
agreement, and Wales remained isolated from the rest of Christendom, 

The battles of Decrham (A.D. 577) and Chester (A.D. 613) broke the 
Welsh power and isolated the district, which has since become the princi- 
pality of Wales. The death of Cadwallader (cir. 664) marks the close of 
the contest between Angle and Briton for supremacy: the conquest of 
Strathclyde was begun and West Wales was soon to fall before Wessex. 
The central district of Welsh power, roughly modern Wales, alone retained 
independence and was governed by a number of petty princes or kings. 
Their success against the English was partly due to the fact that in Mercia 
they had a less formidable foe to fight than their kinsmen met in Wessex or 
Northumbria ; and it was not till the time of Offa of Mercia (757—796) that 
the conquest of Wales really began. In the course of a successful war Offa, 
extended his frontier West of the Severn, so as to include Shrewsbury, and 
to guard his territories made a dyke from the Wye to the Dee. 

During the early years of Alfred, Roderic the Great was the most 

owerful Welsh King, but on his death in 877 his dominions were divided 
feiresn his sons, and discords broke out, and between 885 and 897 various 
Welsh princes gave in their allegiance to Alfred as overlord. In the reigns 
of Edward the Elder and Athelstan there were wars with the Welsh, with 
the result that the overlordship of the English King was acknowledged (see 
922). In this period the Welsh were always ready to join with the Danes 
(see 937) Athelstan imposed tribute upon the Welsh, and we read of 
Welsh princes sitting in his Witenagemots. Edgar received the homage 
of five Welsh princes; but with the decline of the power of the English 
Kingdom under his successors the overlordship of the English King became 
nominal. In the reign of Ethelred II. we find that the Welsh princes united 
under Meredidd, and formed an alliance with the Danes to attack England. 
After his accession, Canute marched into Wales to subdue a rising. 

Two Welsh Kings now become important for their relations to England. 
One was Gruffydd (or Griffith) of South Wales, against whom Swegen, son 
of Godwine, waged a war, and the other, Gruffydd of North Wales, or the 
Snowdon district. These two Kings were rivals for the supremacy of 
Wales. The Northern King succeeded in killing the Southern and in 
making himself supreme, and his rule is important (1) for the alliance he 
formed with Alfgar, the son of Leofric of Mercia; and (2) for his wars with 
Harold, the son of Godwine. Earl Alfgar had been outlawed, and with the 
help of Gruffydd he made an attack on Herefordshire. This led to the Welsh 
Wars of Harold, in which Gruffydd was defeated and the supremacy of the 
English King acknowledged by the Welsh. 
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(II.) PERIOD OF WELSH WARS. 
1066—1284. 

William I. was acknowledged as overlord by the Welsh Princes, but 
his position was so insecure that he appointed three Earls (Chester, 
Shrewsbury and Hereford) to guard the English frontier from Welsh 
attacks, and between them nane the Welsh there were constant border 
fights. William II. promised grants of Welsh land to those of his barons 
who should make successful attacks on Wales. The land conquered was 
held by means of castles which the Normans built, and by this means 
Wales was finally subdued (see 1081, 1095, 1097). 

The reign of Henry I. is specially important for the settling of 
Flemings in Pembrokeshire, for the purpose of civilising the Welsh. 

The twelfth century saw a revival of Welsh power. Owen, King of 
North Wales (Gwynedd), was successful against Henry I1., and the triumph 
of the former is commemorated in an ode by the bard Gwalchmai, known 
best in its translation by Gray. In the time of John, Llewelyn ap Jorwerth 
was so powerful that the English King tried to buy his submission by 
giving him his daughter Johanna in marriage. Even then John had to 
make war on his rebellious vassal (1210). The success of John was of short 
duration. Allied with the barons and encouraged by the fact of John’s 
excommunication, Llewelyn seized Shrewsbury and drove out the English 
garrisons from Caermarthen and Cardigan. 

His grandson, Llewelyn ap Gruftydd (1246—83), was also a powerful 
prince, He sided with the barons in their war against Henry III., and was 
acknowledged as Prince of Wales, with the right of receiving homage from 
the Welsh nobles (1267). On the accession of Edward I. he refused homage, 
and this led to the expedition of Edward into Wales and the final conquest 
of the Principality (see 1277 and 1282—84). 


(UL) THE PERIOD OF UNION. 

The condition of Wales continued for long to be unhappy. The 
disorders which prevailed led to the establishment of the Council of Wales 
and the Marches (1478) which was made permanent by Henry VIII. 
(1543—1689). Of the rebellions (see 1294, 1316, 1400), the most important 
is that of Owen Glendower. 

The Tudor period begins a fresh period in Welsh history. Henry VII. 
was partly a Welshman (see page 89), and Henry VIII. took in hand a new 
settlement of the Principality. In 1535 Parliamentary representation was 
given to Wales, and in 1542 its jurisdiction of the Lord Marchers was 
superseded by the King’s Courts, and the counties of Denbigh, Montgomery, 
Monmouth, Brecon and Radnor formed. 

The Reformation caused no stir in Wales, but the translation of the 
Book of Common Prayer (1562) and the Bible (1588) gave an impetus to 
Welsh language and literature. 

During the Civil War, Wales was favourable to Charles I. (see 1648). 

The Methodist Revival under Howell Harris and Rowlands took a 
great hold upon the Principality (1742). ‘It was, in fact, the new birth 
of a people.” 

In 1830 the union of England and Wales was made complete by the 
abolition of the special judicial system of the latter. 

In recent times the most important events have been the movements 
for the advance of education and for the disestablishment of the Episcopal 
‘Church, and the discovery of the mineral wealth of Wales. 

In 1853 the idea of a national university was revived, and subsequently 
colleges were established at Aberystwyth, Cardiff and Bangor. In 1889 the 
intermediate Education Act was passed, in 1893 the Charter of the Univer- 
sity of Wales was granted, and in 1922 the disestablished Church obtained 
a Constitution. 
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GREATER BRITAIN. 


For the definition of the term ‘‘ Greater Britain ” see page 224. In the 
following summary the extension of British power in tropical regions 
as well as in temperate zones (with the exception of India, for which 
a separate Appendix is reserved) will be noted. 


The Colonies which have become permanent British possessions are prefixed 
by — when first acquired. 


I. APPRENTICESHIP ON THE SEAS. 1485—1588. 


The existence of Greater Britain as a State depends upon her main- 
taining the control of the seas, and therefore her history begins with the 
period when Englishmen learnt to make the sea their home. This period 
may be taken to begin in 1485, the date of the accession of the Tudor 
Dynasty, under which maritime adventure became a prominent feature of 
English life. Henry VII. saw the importance of maintaining a navy and 
of encouraging commerce, the two factors on which, as Captain Mahan has 
pointed out, the sea power of a country depends, But, at the same time, 
it must not be supposed that with Henry’s accession voyages of discovery 
began. In the middle of the fifteenth century we read of Thomas Canynge, 
a merchant prince of Bristol, whose ships went as far as Iceland; and in 
1480 an attempt was made by Thylde to find ‘‘an island” in the far West, 
‘‘named Brazil” ! The student must note the difference between voyages 
of discovery (¢.g., Frobisher’s) and voyages for the purpose of attacking a 
foreign Power (e.g., Drake’s attack on Cadiz). In many cases the two were 
combined (e.g., Drake’s voyage round the world). These three classes of 
voyages are important for the training given to English sailors, and led to 
the defeat of Spain in 1588, but in the following summary voyages of 
discovery will, with few exceptions, alone be noted. 


Famous Voyages of Discovery, etc. 


John and Sebastian Cabot, in 1497, landed on the mainland of America 
(Labrador) and discovered Newfoundland. In the following year Sebastian 
Cabot, on his second voyage, sailed along the coast of North America to 
Chesapeake Bay. In 1517 he voyaged in search of the North-West Passage. 


William Hawkins, in 1530, voyaged to Guinea and Brazil. 
Some London Merchanis, in 1536, voyaged to Newfoundland. 


Sir Hugh Willoughby, in 1553, endeavoured to find the North-East 
Passage. He perished in Lapland, but Richard Chancellor, second in 
command, reached the White Sea and returned home by way of Moscow. 
As a result, trade was opened between England and Russia. In 1555 
Chancellor again visited Moscow by way of the White Sea, but on his 
return voyage was lost in a storm near Aberdeen. 


Stephen and William Borough, in 1556, voyaged to Nova Zembla. The 
two brothers were distinguished as explorers and naval officers. They were 
the first to see that the superiority of Portuguese and Spanish seamen 
over English was in scientific knowledge. Owing to the persuasion of 
Stephen, Richard Eden translated into English the ‘‘ Arte de Navegar” of 
Martin Cortes. William Borough published a ‘‘ Discourse of Variation of 
the Compass.” 
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Francis Drake, in 1565, made his first voyage to the West Indies. In 
1567 he was with John Hawkins in the same quarter. In 1570 he went 
again. In 1572-3 he voyaged to Panama, seized Nombre de Dios, crossed the 
isthmus, seized a train of treasure mules and returned. In 1577-80 he made 
his voyage round the world. He discovered Cape Horn and 480 miles of the 
coast north of California. After his return, in 1580, he devoted his life 
to the naval service, and, like many others, showed that “‘voyages of 
discovery form the best nursery fora navy.” (See Clowes’ ‘Royal Navy,” 
Vol. L) 

John Hawkins began the slave trade in 1562. Again in 1564 and in 
1567 Hawkins carried slaves from Africa to the West Indies. In 1567 he 
came into collision with the Spanish authorities. Some of his men wh 
had been put ashore in Mexico were captured by the Inquisition, and, the 
story of their treatment having reached England, both he and Drake vowed 
vengeance. 

John Oxenham, in 1575, crossed the Atlantic to the Isthmus of Darien, 
then hid his vessel, crossed the Isthmus and built a pinnace which he 
launched on the Pacific. On his return across the isthmus he was slain 
by the Spaniards. 

Martin Frobisher, in 1576, endeavoured to discover the North-West 
Passage. He sighted the East coast of Greenland, and discovered the 
bay called after him. He also believed that he had found gold, and this 
led to two other expeditions being sent out under his care. In 1577, and 
again in 1578, he sailed for the discovery of a North-West Passage, and 
made more careful exploration of the land he had discovered, which was 
named by the Queen ‘‘Meta Incognita.” . 

John Davis, in 1585, went on his first expedition in search of a North- 
West Passage. In 1586 and 1587 he again sailed for the North, and in 
1587 reached 72° 12’ N. 

Thomas Cavendish, in 1586, started on a voyage round the world, 
returning in 1588, 


Patents and Charters. 


1501.—Henry VII. granted a patent to Bristol Merchants for settling 
colonies in newly-discovered countries. 

1505.—A charter was granted to the Company of Merchant Adventurers. 
1578.—Letters patent granted to Sir H. Gilbert to discover and take 
possession of any land unoccupied by any Christian Prince. 

1581.—Charter granted to the Turkey Company. 
1588.—Charter granted to Exeter merchants for trade in the Gambia 


region (afterwards the Royal African Company, see 1672), 


Acquisition of Territory. 


1578. —Annexation of the Bahamas by Sir H. Gilbert. 
1580.—The English take possession of — Tobago. (See 1763 and 1814), 
1583.—Sir Humphrey Gilbert takes possession of St. John’s Harbour, 
— Newfoundland. He is lost on his return voyage. (See 1713). 
1585.— Foundation of Raleigh’s Jirst colony in Virginia. 
In 1586 the colonists (fourteen excepted, who were never again 
heard of) returned home, and in 1587 a fresh body was sent out. 
The new comers were massacred by the Indians, with the exception 
of four men, two boys and a girl, who, having married natives, 
became the ancestors of the Hatteras Indians, 
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II. THE FOUNDATION OF GREATER BRITAIN. 
1588—1713. 


The foundation of Greater Britain was due to :— 

(1) War with Spain, in the time of Elizabeth, against the principles 
of the Counter-Reformation, and in the time of Cromwell 
and Charles II., for the extension of trade—(For the war see 
Elizabeth, the Commonwealth, and Charles IT.) 

(2) Religious persecution under the Stuarts. 

When the period opened, Spain-Portugal alone possessed a Colonial 
Pmpire, but it was to see the rise of Holland, France and England as 
Colonial Powers, and at the close Holland, with her East Indian islands, 
Cape Colony and Ceylon, had taken the place of Portugal (who in 1640 had 
thrown off the Spanish yoke) as the foremost Power in the East; France 
and Great Britain were rivals in North America, and the latter Mistress of 
the Seas ; while Spain was still, in extent of territory, the greatest Colonial 
Power in the world. 

Exploration. 
1595.—Exploration of the basin of the Orinoco by Raleigh. 
Raleigh went up 40 miles of the river to the Karoni, and his 
expedition led to others in Guiana. The last voyage of Raleigh was 
for the purpose of finding gold in this country (1617). 
1607.—Voyage of Henry Hudson, to Spitzbergen, for the discovery of a 
North East passage. 
1610.—Discovery of Hudson’s Bay and River. On this expedition for the 
discovery of a North-West passage Henry Hudson perished. His 
crew mutinied and cast him adrift. 
1612.—-John Saris makes a voyage to Japan. 
1615.—Voyage of Bylot and Baffin for the discovery of a North-West 
passage. They repeated their attempt in 1616. 
1699.— Exploration of the North-West coast of Australia by Dampier. 
illiam Dampier, after a career of a buccaneer, published his 
‘*New Voyage Round the World,” which led to his being appointed 
commander of the Government expedition (1698) for the discovery of 
unknown parts of New Holland and New Guinea. In 1703-4, he 
made another cruise in the Pacific, and from 1708-11 was pilot to the 
expedition sent, under Captain Woodes Rogers, to the Pacific to 
make war on the French and Spaniards. It was on this expedition 
that Alexander Selkirk, who had been left in solitude on Juan 
Fernandez four years before, was rescued. 


Progress of Colonization and Trade, 
In America (a) on the mainland. 
1607.—Settlement of Virginia. 

The most remarkable of the Colonists was Captain John Smith, 
who explored the Chesapeake, and discovered the courses of some of 
the principal Virginian rivers. He returned home in 1609. 

1620.—The voyage of the ‘‘ Mayflower” and setilement in New England. 

In 1629 a Royal Charter was given to the Company of the 
Massachusetts Bay, and in 1643 the ‘‘United Colonies of New 
England” were formed, consisting of Massachusetts, Plymouth, 
Connecticut and Newhaven. Special charters were granted to 
Connecticut in 1662 and to Rhode Island in 1663, 

1632.—Maryland granted to Lord Baltimore (a Roman Catholic). 

1663.—Carolina granted to Lords Ashley, Clarendon and others. 

1670.—Charter granted to the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

1674.—Treaty of London, by which the possession of New York was con- 
firmed to England: ‘‘a turning point in American history. It 
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made it possible for the English colonies to become one united 
dominion ” (“‘ Factors in Modern History ” by A. F. Pollard). 
1682.—Grant of land between Maryland and New Jersey to William Penn. 


(b) Islands. 


1605. —Occupation of Barbadoes. 
1612. —Grant of the Bermudas to the Virginia Company. 
The colonisation of the Bermudas was first planned by Sir 
George Somers, who, in 1609, had been wrecked on these islands. 
The Virginia Company sold the Islands to the Bermudian Company, 
whose charter was annulled in 1684; and since then the Governors 
have been appointed by the Crown. 
1623. —South side of St. Kitts (also called St. Christopher) settled by 
Thomas Warner (see 1667 and 1713). 
1628.—Nevis taken possession of by the English. 
1632. —Antigua and —Montserrat colonised (see 1667 and 1783). 
1666. —Virgin Islands taken possession of by England. 
1671.—Grant of New Providence (Bahamas) to a Company of Adventurers, 
and foundation of a settlement there which was destroyed in 1704 
(see 1578, on page 306). 


in Arrica and Ilsewhere. 

1635. —Captain Weddell attempted to establish a trade with China. 

1664. —Fort James built (nucleus of Bathurst) on an island at the mouth 
of the Gambia (see also 1588 and 1783). 

1672.—Grant of a Charter to the Royal African Company, with the 
monopoly of trade between Morocco and Cape Colony. ‘This 
Company built forts along —the Gold Coast. In 1750 it was 
succeeded by the African Company of Merchants, and in 1821 its 
forts were placed under the Government of the West African 
Settlements (see 1588 on page . 306). 


Government Measures. 
1634. — Appointment of a Committee of the Privy Council for administrating 
the Colonies. 
1651.—The Navigation Act. 
1660. — Establishment of a Council for Trade and a Council for Foreign 
Plantations. 
The two Councils were combined as ‘‘The Council for Trade and 
Foreign Plantations” in 1672. This was abolished in 1675 and again 
revived in 1695. 


Effects of Wars on Territories. 

1651. —St. Helena seized by the East India Company whilst the English 
and Dutch were quarrelling over Cromwell’s Navigation Act. 
It was retaken by the Dutch in 1673, but recovered by us the 
same year. 

1655. —Capture of Jamaica from the Spaniards. War declared the following 

ear. 

1664.—New York is taken from the Dutch. 

1667. — Treaty of Breda by which St. Christopher, Montserrat, and Antigua, 
which had been captured by the French, were restored to 
England, and England confirmed in her possession of New York 
and the Gold Coast Settlements. 

1697. —Treaty of Ryswick closes the war which saw the decay of the naval 
greatness of France. 

1704, —Gibraltar taken from the Spaniards by Sir George Rooke. 

1708. —Capture of Minorca from the Spaniards (see also 1763 and 1783). 

1713.—Treaty of Utrecht. 
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HI. EXPANSION AND DECLINE OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


1713—1783. 
During this period note :— 


(1) The Struggle between Great Britain and France for 
Colonial Supremacy in its phases of :— 
(a) The War of the Austrian Succession. 
(b) The Seven Years’ War. 
(c) The Maritime War of 1778-83, part of the War of 
American Independence. 

(2) The War of American Independence, caused by the 
assumption on the part of Great Britain that Colonies exist 
solely for the good of the mother country. 

(3) Voyages of Discovery, which resulted in the recovery of 
Greater Britain from the blow given her by the loss of her old 
colonies. 


Exploration and Settlement. 


1733. —Foundation of Georgia by James Oglethorpe. 

The object of the new colony was to assist persons struggling 
against poverty, and to form a centre of missionary enterprise to 
the Indians. Slavery and the introduction of spirits were forbidden, 
and Oglethorpe went out with the first emigrants as Governor. 

1761. —Colonisation of New Brunswick by British subjects. 
1766-68.—Voyage of Wallis and Carteret in the Pacitic. 

Carteret discovered —Pitcairn’s Island, Wallis reached Tahiti. 

1768-71.— First voyage of Cook. 

Cook observed the transit of Venus in Tahiti, discovered the 
Society Islands, explored coasts of New Zealand and South East 
Australia, which country he named New South Wales. 

1772-75.—Second voyage of Cook. 

Cook revisited New Zealand, Tahiti and the Society Islands, 
reached Davis’s Land, explored the New Hebrides, Terra del Fuego, 
and sighted Sandwich Land. 

1776-79.— Third voyage of Cook. 

Cook discovered the Sandwich Islands, attempted to find a 
North West Passage through the Behring’s Straits ; on his return to- 
the Sandwich Islands was killed by the natives. 

1778. —First settlement of Vancouver Island. 


Government Measures. 


1714.—Hanover united to the English Crown through the accession of 
George I., Elector of Hanover. On the accession of Queen Victoria 
it passed to the next male heir, owing to the Salic Law. 

1765.—Trouble commences with America. Stamp Act passed. 

The measures taken for the suppression of smuggling after the 
close of the Seven Years’ War, together with restricted trade, 
initiated bad feeling between the Colonies and the Mother Country, 
while the passing of the Stamp Act led to a constitutional struggle, 
in which the most important dates are 1766, the Repeal of the 
Stamp Act and the passing of the Declaratory Act; 1767, the Import 
Duties Act; 1770, the repeal of those duties, except that on tea; 
1774, ‘‘the Intolerable Acts.” 

1768. Appointment of a Secretary of State for the Colonies. | 

The office was abolished in 1782, as well as the Council for Trade 
and Plantations, and the charge of the Colonies given to the Home 
Secretary, who transacted colonial business till 1801. 

1783.— An Act passed authorising transportation. 
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Results of War, etc. 


1740. Voyage of Anson round the world for the purpose of attacking 
Spain. 

1748. —Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, closing one phase in the war between 
the English and French Colonists. 

1754-63.—War between the English and the French Colonists in North 
America, part of the Seven Years’ War. 

1758. —Cape Breton Island, —Prince Edward Island and Fort St. Louis, 
in Senegal, taken from the French. (See 1763 and 1783.) 

1759. —Capture of Quebec from the French. (See 1763 for formal cession 
of the whole of Canada.) 

—Capture of Dominica. 
1762. —The island of —Grenada taken from theFrench. (See 1763 and 1783.) 


1763.— Treaty of Paris. 
Great Britain gained in :— 

(1) Hurope. .Minorca(see 1713) which had been captured by the 
French in 1756. 

(2) Asia. The confirmation of her ascendency won by the 
Battle of Plassey, by the stipulation in the Treaty that 
France was to build no fortifications nor to keep troops 
in India. 

(3) Africa. Senegal. 

(4) America. —Canada, —Nova Scotia (see 1713), —Prince 
Edward Island, —Cape Breton Island, Florida ; and the 
recognition by Spain of her right to cut logwood in the 
district seized by English buccaneers in the seventeenth 
century, and since known as British Honduras. 

(5) West Indies. Right confirmed to Grenada and Dominica, 
captured during the war, and to Tobago, which had been 
made neutral in 1748 ; (see 1580 on page 306 and 1814, 
and cession of —St. Vincent. (See also 1783.) 

Great Britain was supreme in North America and in India, had 
strengthened her position in the West Indies and with regard to 
Spanish America, and in Europe had control of the Mediterranean. 
France had been almost stripped of her Empire, but Spain and 
Holland still held large Colonial possessions. 

1771. —Cession of the Falkland Islands to Great Britain by Spain. 

The islands were left unoccupied till 1833, when the need of 
protection for our whale fishing made them valuable. They had 
been discovered by Davis in 1592, visited by Hawkins in 1594, and 
by Byron in 1764. 

1775. —Outbreak of American War of Independence, leading also to war 
with France in 1778 and with Spain in 1779. 
1783.— The Peace of Versailles. 

Great Britain was left with the command of the seas, but with 
a greatly reduced empire. 

She obtained, however, in :— 

(1) Asta. —Negapatam in India, together with the right of 
free access to the Eastern seas from Holland. 

(2) Africa. Withdrawal of French claims to the river Gambia. 
(See 1588 on page 306.) 

(3) America and West Indies. Recognition of her rights in 
Honduras again accorded by Spain. Montserrat, 
Grenada, St. Vincent, Dominica, St. Kitts, Nevis and 
ihe Bahamas restored, which had been captured during 

© war, 
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IV. THE RECOVERY OF GREATER BRITAIN BY THE 
FOUNDATIONS LAID OF NEW POWER IN 
AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA. 

1783—1815. 

The student should specially note :— 


(14) The Rise of the Anti-Slavery Movement. 


In 1787 the Association for the Abolition of the Slave Trade was formed. 
In the same year —Sierra Leone was ceded to Great Britain by a native 
chief for the purpose of establishing an asylum for freed slaves. In 1807 
the Act was passed abolishing the Slave Trade. 


(2) Niger Exploration. 
In 1788 the African Association for the Exploration of the Niger was 
formed. In 1795 Mungo Park made his first journey to the river, and in 
1805 his second journey. 


(8) Colonisation in Australasia. 


1788. —Foundation of a convict settlement at Sydney, New South Wales. 

1804. =-Foundation of Hobart in Tasmania. 

1805. —Sheep farming commenced by John Macarthur in New South 
Wales. 

1814. —First settlement in New Zealand. 


(4) The great war with France 
(Which lasted, with one short interval, from 1793 to 1815.) 
By the Treaty of Amiens in 1802 Great Britain gains :— 

—Ceylon, captured by us from the Dutch in 1795. 

—Trinidad, taken from the Spaniards in 1797, but restores Cape 
Colony to the Dutch, which had been taken in 1795, and all her 
other conquests. 

By the Treaty of Paris in 1814, Great Britain gains :— 
—Malta, captured in 1800, but which she had failed to restore in 1803. 
Heligoland, captured in 1807, and the Protectorate of the Ionian 
Islands. 

—Cape Colony, which she had re-captured in 1806. 

—Mauritius (including the Seychelles), captured by General Aber- 
crombie in 1810. } 

—Part of Dutch Guiana, taken in 1803, and had restored to her the 
islands of St. Lucia and Tobago. 


Other Important Facts. 


1785. —Cession of Penang by the Rajah of Kedah to England, which marks 
the beginning of our Straits Settlements. 

1791. —Canadian Constitutional Act. 

1800. —Wellesley Province ceded by the Rajah of Kedah. 

1801.—Colonial business is transferred to the War Office. (See 1768, page 
309; and 1854, page 312.) 

1815. —Occupation of Ascension Island as a naval station. 

Great Britain was now the only great Colonial Power. France 
retained only a few insignificant possessions ; Holland had been 
stripped of Cape Colony and Ceylon ; the Spanish Colonies in South 
America were in revolt and were soon to be lost to the Mother 
Country ; Portugal, who had long ago fallen behind in the race for 
empire, was almost in the position of a dependency to Brazil, and 
was soon to lose her great colony altogether. 
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Vv. TERRITORIAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL GROWTH OF 
GREATER BRITAIN. 


1815—1914. 


After the close of the great war, the distress at home gave an impulse 
to emigration, and from then to the present day Greater Britain has 
continued to expand. Thus in Africa, excluding our partial Protectorate 
of Egypt, we have added to our Empire over two million square miles ; 
Canada, whose Western frontier was practically to the Great Lakes, has 
become a federation of States stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; 
and only two of our Australian colonies (New South Wales and Tasmania) 
had been founded by 1815. (For the increase of our Indian Empire, see 
Appendix. For the relative position of Great Britain to other States, 
see page 224.) The principle that the colonies do not exist solely for 
the good of the Mother Country has been fully adopted by the Home 
Government, and independent legislatures have been granted to such 
settlements as have appeared capable of the exercise of self-government. 
At the present day, the British Empire is a vast scattered dominion, held 
together by the control Britain has of the sea, and connected by various 
naval stations, e.g., in the Mediterranean, Malta and Gibraltar; in the 
East Indies and China, Trincomalee (Ceylon) and Hong Kong ; in Oceana, 
Sydney ; in America and the West Indies, Esquimalt, Halifax, Bermuda, 
Kingston (Jamaica) ; in Africa and its waters, Ascension Isle and Simon’s 
Town (Cape Colony). The student should specially note :— 


1821.—The building of the first ironclads ; important in the history of our 
naval defences. 

1833.—The Act for the Emancipation of Slaves ; important as illustrating 
the modern attitude, towards the natives under our rule. 

1837.— The patent for the Telegraph. 

1838.—The first steamer crosses the Atlantic. 

1839.—Lord Durham’s Report, the “Magna Carta of the Colonies ” ; 
important for its recommendation of self-government, afterwards 
carried into effect in the case of Canada, the Australians and 
South African Colonies. 

1842.—Cession of Hong Kong by China; important in the history of our 
relations in the Far Kast. 

1846.—The Repeal of the Corn Laws ; important for the encouragement 
it gave to Imperialist policy. 

1854.—Separation of the War and Colonial Offices. 

1867.—The British North American Act; important as an example of 
federation. 

1868.—Abolition of the system of transporting convicts. 

1874.—Cession of the Fiji Islands by the native chiefs; important for 
maintaining our position in the Pacific. 

1883.— Establishment in Egypt of a “veiled” British Protectorate; im- 
portant in the history of our relations with Egypt and the Soudan. 

1884.—The Berlin Conference ; important in the history of the struggle 
of the European Powers in Africa. 

1888.—Imperial Defence Act. 

Malena Diamond Jubilee, important as illustrating the unity of the 

mpire. 

1899.—The outbreak of the Boer War; a struggle for the maintenance 

of our Empire. 
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Expansion in America. 


1839.—Lord Durham’s Report, ‘‘ The Magna Carta of the Colonies.” 

1840.—Act of Union, uniting Upper and Lower Canada. 

1858. —Vancouver and British Columbia, territories of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, become Crown Colonies. 

1867.—The British North American Act formed Canada, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick into the Dominion of Canada. 

1868.—The Hudson’s Bay Company parts with its governmental function. 
The territories over which it ruled have entered the Dominion of 
Canada. 

1881.—Canadian Pacific Railway commenced ; opened in 1885. 

1899. —Venezuela Boundary award settles the frontiers of British Guiana. 

1905.—Creation of two new provinces, Alberta and Saskatchewan in N.W. 
Canada, 


Expansion in Australasia, etc. 


The success of our Australian Colonies was largely due to Hdward 
Gibbon Wakefield (1796—1862), the author of a scheme of colonisation, in 
which land was to be sold to colonists at a ‘‘ sufficient price.” 


1825.—Van Dieman’s Land (called Tasmania after 1856) separated from 
New South Wales. 

1826.—First settlement in Queensland. 

=The whole Continent proclaimed British Territory. 

1829. Foundation of the Colony of Western Australia. 

1834.—First settlement in Victoria. 

1836.—_Foundation of South Australia. 

1837.—Formation of the New Zealand Association. 

1840. —Foundation of New Zealand as a British colony dependent on New 
South Wales. 

Convicts cease to be transported to New South Wales. 

1841.—New Zealand declared to be an independent colony. 

1842.—New South Wales granted a Legislative Council. 

1850.—The Australian Colonies Act. 

1851.—The discovery of gold in Australia. 

1851.—Victoria is declared a separate colony. 

1852.—New Zealand Constitution Act. 

1853.—New South Wales Constitution Act. 

1859.— Queensland is separated from New South Wales. 

1874, =Fiji Islands (en route to Australia) ceded to Great Britain by native 
chiefs, and made into a colony. The Governor of Fiji has also 
since 1877 been High Commissioner of the West Pacific Protec- 
torate, in which the principal islands are the New Hebrides, the 
Solomon group and Tonga. 

1884.—Protectorate established over South-East Guinea. 

1885.—Imperial Act for the establishment of a Federal Council of 
Australasia accepted by Victoria, Queensland, Tasmania and 
West Australia. 

1888.—British New Guinea formally proclaimed a British colony. 

1890.—Western Australia given responsible Government. 

1893. =Protectorate over certain of the Solomon Islands. 

1899.—Scheme for Australian Federation agreed upon and submitted to 
Imperial Government. 


By the Anglo-German Samoan Agreement England yields Samoan 
Isles to Germany and the United States, but secures —Tonga and 
the —Choiseul and Isabel Islands in the Solomon group. 
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History of South Africa, 


1836.—The great Trek of the Boers from Cape Colony. 
1843. —Natal declared a British Colony. , ; 
1848, —The sovereignty of the Queen was proclaimed over the territory 
which afterwards became the Orange Free State. 
1852.—The Sand River Convention. Great Britain acknowledges the 
independence of the Transvaal Boers. : 
1853, -—British Kaffraria, annexed in 1847, incorporated with Cape Colony. 
1854.—Convention of Bloemfontein guarantees the independence of the 
Orange Free State. 
1867. — Discovery of diamonds in Griqualand West. 
1868. —Basutoland placed under British Protection, 
1871. —Cession of Griqualand West to Great Britain by a native chief. 
Annexation of Basutoland to Cape Colony. 
1872. —G@rant of responsible government to Cape Colony. 
1877. — Annexation of the Transvaal. 
1878. —Annexation of Walfish Bay. 
1879.—The Zulu War. 
1880. — Revolt of the Boers in the Transvaal. 
1881.—Independence of the Transvaal under British suzerainty is 
acknowledged. 
1884. — Recognition of the Transvaal as the South African Republic by the 
Convention of London. 
Basutoland separated from Cape Colony. 
1885. —Bechuanaland taken under British protection, 
—British Protectorate proclaimed over Northern Bechuanaland ; and 
Southern, or British, Bechuanaland made into a Crown Colony. 
Owing to the interference of the Boers in Bechuanaland, an 
expedition was sent under Sir Charles Warren (1884). Khama, a 
native king, desired British protection ; the Boers were forced to 
abandon their pretensions to Bechuanaland and the above settlement 
was made. 
—British Protectorate proclaimed over Pondoland, annexed in 1894. 
Great discoveries of gold in the Transvaal. 
1887. —Amatongaland placed under British protection, and in 1894 
Protectorate declared over Tonga chiefs. 
Annexation of Zululand ; incorporated with Natal, 1897. 
1889, —Grant of a Charter to the British South Africa Company, conferring 
administrative powers over Matabeleland and Mashonaland, 
1893. — Natal given responsible government. 
War between the South Africa Company and the Matabeles. 
1895. —Jameson’s Raid. The second Matabele War. 


British Bechuanaland annexed to Cape Colony. 
1899—1902.—The Boer War. 


1909.—Union of South Africa. 


Expansion in East and Central Africa. 

1888.—Grant of a charter to the Im 

conferring administr, 

Sultan of Zanzibar. 

1890. —British Protectorate 

1891. —Establishment of a P 
land). 

1894. —British Protectorate procl 

1895.—Administration of British 


perial British East Africa Company, 
ative powers over the territory ceded by the 


proclaimed over Zanzibar and Witu. 
rotectorate over British Central Africa (Nyassa- 


aimed over Uganda. 
East Africa taken over by the Crown. 
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Expansion in West Africa. 


1843. —Gambia created an independent colony. 
1861. —Cession by the King of Lagos of his territory. 
1874. —Ashanti War. 


Gold Coast settlements and Lagos made into the Gold Coast 
Colony. In 1886 Lagos was separated from the Gold Coast. 


1884, —Esteblishment of a Protectorate over the Lower Niger. 

1886. —Grant of a charter to the Royal Niger Company, conferring 
administrative powers over territories in West Africa, including 
thirty miles on each bank of the rivers Niger and Benué. 

1896. —Establishment of the Sierra Leone Protectorate over the territories 
adjacent to the colony of Sierra Leone. 

1900. — The territories of the Niger Company taken over by the Crown. 


African Exploration. 
(1) Nigeria and North Central Africa. 


1823. —Discovery of Lake Chad by a British Government expedition under 
Oudney, Clapperton and Denham. 
1830.—Journey of the Landers down the Niger. 

The Lander brothers started from Sierra Leone, and after three 
months reached Busa on the Niger, whence they sailed down to the 
Delta, and proved that the Niger flows into the Bay of Guinea. 

1832.—The MacGregor Laird expedition up the Niger and discovery of the 
Benué river. 

1849.—British Expedition for the exploration of North Central Africa 
under Richardson, Oberweg, Vogel and Barth. Lake Chad is 
navigated. River Shari discovered. 

1854.—Government expedition sent under Dr. Baikie for the exploration 
of rivers Niger and Benué. Consulate at Lokoja is founded 
(1857) by Dr. Baikie. 


(2) Central and Eastern Africa. 


1848.—Discovery of the mountains Kenia and Kilimanjaro by Krapf and 
Rebmann. 

1851.—Discovery of the Central Zambezi, by Livingstone and Oswell. 

1852—56.—Great journey of Livingstone from Cape Colony to Angola and 
from Angola to the Indian Ocean. 

1858.—Discovery of Lake Tanganyika by Barton and Speke, and of 
Victoria Nyanza by Speke. _ 

1859.—Discovery of Lake Nyasa by Livingstone and Kirk. : 

1860—64.—Journey of Speke and Grant to Uganda; Victoria Nyanza 
proved to be the main source of the Nile, whose course the 
explorers follow to Cairo. : 

1864.—Discovery of Lake Albert Nyanza by Sir Samuel Baker. 

1867—68.—Discovery of Lakes Mweru and Bangweolo and the Upper 
Luapula (Congo) River by Livingstone. ‘ 

1871.—Relief brought to Livingstone at Ujiji by Stanley. 

1873.—Death of Livingstone. 

1873—75.—Lake Tanganyika is mapped out by Cameron. — ; 

1874—77.—Great journey of Stanley. Victoria Nyanza is navigated and 
the Congo traced from Nyangwe to the sea. 

1887—-89.—Emin Pasha relief expedition conducted by Stanley up the 
Congo and through Africa to Zanzibar. Albert Edward Lake 
is discovered. 
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Relations to Egypt and the Soudan. 


1883.—Establishment in Egypt of a ‘‘ veiled” British Protectorate. 
Abolition of the use of the Courbash. 
War in the Soudan. 
1884.— Expedition of Gordon to the Soudan. 
3885.—Death of Gordon. 
1889.—Battle of Toski. The aggressive power of the Dervishes is broken 
by Sir Francis Grenfell. 
1896.—The Dongola Expedition. 
1898.—Battle of Omdurman and recovery of the Soudan. 
1899.—The Soudan Convention between the British and Egyptian Govern- 
ments regulating the political status of the Soudan. The 
Anglo-French agreement in the Soudan. 
Defeat and death of the Khalifa. 
1904.—Anglo-French agreement, by which the British occupation of Egypt 
was recognised, 
1907.—Resignation of Lord Cromer of post of Consul-General ; succeeded 
by Sir Eldon Gorst ; succeeded by Lord Kitchener, 1911. 


Strategic Positions on the Route to India Secured. 
1839, —Capture of Aden. 
1840. —Purchase of the Massah Islands. 
1854. —Cession of the Kuriah Muriah Islands. 
1857. —Occupation of Perim. 
1868. Purchase of the peninsula of Little Aden and Sirah Island. 
1878. —Cession of Cyprus. 
1884. —Protectorate declared over Somaliland. 
1885. —Occupation of Diego Garcia, in Indian Ocean. 
1886. —Protectorate over Socotra. 


Relations to China and the Far East. 
1839. —First Opium War, 1839-42. 

The Opium Wars are important in the history of the opening 
of China to west civilisation through British effort, and illustrate 
the worst aspect of our policy towards weaker States. 

1841. —Cession of Hong Kong to Great Britain. 

1857-60.—Second Opium War. 

1860. —Annexation of the Kowloon Peninsula by the Treaty of Peking. 

1881.—Grant for Charter to the British North Borneo Company. 

1888. —British Protectorate proclaimed over North Borneo, Brunei and 
Sarawak. 

1898. —Lease of Wei-hai-wei from China. 

—Lease of the Kwangtung Peninsula, enlarging and securing our 

territory opposite to Hong Kong. 

1911.—Opium Agreement. 


Agreements with other Powers. 
1884.—The Berlin Conference, throwing open the navigation of African 
rivers. 

1890. —Treaty between Great Britain and Germany, defining their relations 

to each other in East Africa. 

1891. —Treaty between Great Britain and Portugal, defining their relations 

to each other in Africa, 

1898. — Anglo-French Agreement in West Africa. 

1899, — Anglo-French Agreement in the Soudan. 
Anglo-Russian Agreement with regard to China. 
Anglo-German Samoan Agreement. 

1904.—The Anglo-French Agreement concerning Newfou 


ndland, Nigeri 
Siam, Madagascar, New Hebrides and Egypt. ay iter 
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VI. THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS. 
1914— 


1914.—(Aug. 12.) Offers of men and warships from Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand accepted by the Home Government. 
1917.—Imperial War Cabinet formed. Premiers of the Dominions and 
Secretary of State for India sit in the War Cabinet. 
1918.—Announcement that each Dominion is to have a visiting or resident 
minister in London to be a member of the Imperial War Cabinet. 
1919.—Representatives of the Dominions at the Peace Conference, and 
their signatures of the Peace Treaty separately, thus estab- 
lishing a precedent for concession of Treaty Power to the 
Dominions. The British Empire recognised in the Peace Treaty 
for the first time as a “‘ Power.” 
1920.—Tanganyika (late German E. Africa) passed under rule of Great 
Britain. 
E. Africa Protectorate named Kenya Colony and Protectorate. 
Mandated Territories. Togo-land and Cameroon to Gt. Britain 
and France ; Mesopotamia and Palestine to Gt. Britain; S.W. 
Africa to the Union of 8. Africa ; Bismarck Archipelago, German 
New Guinea and German Solomon Isles to Australia; German 
Samoa to New Zealand; Nauru to British Empire. 
1921.—The Imperial Conference decides not to define the nature of the 
British Commonwealth. 
1922.—Termination of British Protectorate over Egypt. 
Empire Settlement Act. 
1925.—Lord Stonehaven Governor-General of Australia. 
1926.—Imperial Conference (Sep.): declaration of “ Equality of Status ” 
between Great Britain and the Dominions. 
Viscount Willingdon Governor-General of Canada. 
1927.—Opening of Parliament Buildings at new Australian capital at 
Canberra. 
1929.—South African elections, giving General Hertzog a small majority 
over General Smuts. 
Australian elections : Government defeat, and formation of a Labour 
Government under Mr. Scullin. 
1930.—Canadian elections: Liberals defeated: formation of Conservative 
Government under Mr. R. B. Bennett. 
Imperial Conference (Sep.). 
Wei-hai-wei restored to China (see 1898, page 316). 
Sir Isaac Isaacs Governor-General of Australia (the first native-born 
Governor-General). 
Lord Clarendon Governor-General of South Africa. 


1931.—Lord Willingdon Viceroy of India. 
Lord Bessborough Governor-General of Canada. 
(Dec.) Statute of Westminster gives legal force to the “‘ equality 
of Dominion Status” proclaimed at the Imperial Conference, 
1926. 
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INDIA. 


(1) THE TRADE PERIOD. 
1600—1744, 


Trade between Europe and the East had existed from very early days, 
but towards the close of the fifteenth century two events occurred which 
very greatly increased it. These were (1) the discovery of America (1492), 
which increased the supply of gold and silver necessary for trade with the 
East, and (2) the discovery of the sea route by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope by the Portuguese (see Lyall’s ‘‘ British Dominion in India”), who 
then tried to establish an Empire in India, but failed, partly because they 
attempted too much, and partly because, after the annexation of Portugal 
by Spain (1580), a false commercial policy was adopted which restricted 
the exportation of bullion. The Dutch and English, both at war with 
Spain, sought to obtain Hastern trade, first by attempts to reach the East 
by a Northern route, and then by way of the Cape. The raising of the price 
ot pepper by the Dutch in 1599 was the immediate cause of the foundation 
of the English East India Company, which received its Charter in 1600. Its 
first factory, or trade depdt, was founded at Surat (1612), Fort St. George 
(Madras) was founded in 1639, Bombay (see 1662) was leased to the Company 
by the English Government from 1669. In 1640 the English made a 
settlement in the native town of Hooghly (Bengal). In 1696 Fort 
William (Calcutta) was built. In the meantime Bombay ousted Surat 
(1685) as a centre for trade, and it became, with Madras and Calcutta, a 
Presidency Town, 7.e., the head of a group of factories. In 1698 a new 
English Company for trade to the East received a Charter, and after a 
struggle with the old Company was amalgamated with it (1708). As yet 
the Company had no political dominion over the Princes of India, but three 
series of events during this period have an important bearing on the future 
development of the Company as a political body. These were :— 


(1) The breaking up of the Mogul Empire on the death of Aurung- 
zebe (1707), and the practical independence of the feudatories 
(e.g., the Nabob, or Viceroy of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, the 
Nizam at Hyderabad) of the Great Mogul, who still continued to 
rule from Delhi. 


(2) The rise of the Mahrattas, a military confederacy of Hindoo 
tribes in Western India, owning allegiance to the Peishwah, or 
hereditary Prime Minister of Poonah, whose master was a puppet 
Sovereign. The presence of the Europeans prevented the 
Mahrattas from mastering India as the Moguls had done, but their 
great military strength and backward civilisation rendered them 
a serious danger to the prosperity of the country till their final 
overthrow by England in 1818. In 1739 the Mahrattas took the 
island of Salsette and the port of Bassein from the Portuguese, 
and thus Bombay was exposed to the danger of Mahratta invasion. 
The chief members of the Mahratta Confederacy were :—The 
Peishwah who ruled from Poonah, Holkar at Indor, Sindhia at 
Gwalior, the Bhonsla of Berar, whose capital was N agpore, and 
whose territory on the East extended to the sea coast of Orissa, 
and the Gaekwar of Gujarat. 

(8) The rise of a French political ascendency, dating from the 
Governorship of Dumas at Pondicherry (1735—1741). M. Dumas 
greatly enlarged the possessions of France, drove back the 
Mahrattas when they invaded the Carnatic, and received the title 
of Nabob from the Great Mogul. (For his successor, Dupleix, see 
page 182, note on year 1750.) 
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(Il.) THE RISE OF BRITISH INDIA ; 
Or the Period of Clive and Warren Hastings. 
1744—1785. 
The establishment of British India was the result of :— 


(1) The Anglo-French Struggle for supremacy in India in its phases 
of :— 


(a) The War of the Austrian Succession (1744—1748) which 
revealed the superiority of European methods of warfare 
over those of the natives. By the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
Madras was restored to England (1748—1755). 

(6) The struggle between the English and French Companies in the 
Carnatic (1750—1755) establishing the military reputation 
ot the English. 

(c) The Seven Years’ War (1756—1763), in its phases of :— 

(i.) The struggle in Bengal against the French, in which 
Chandernagore is captured from the French. 

(ii.) The struggle in the Carnatic against Lally, ending with 
the destruction of the French Empire in India (1761). 

(d) The International Phase of the American War (1778—1783), at 
the close of which England retained her position in India 
and the control of the sea (see 1778 and 1783). The result 
of the Anglo-French struggle was to leave England without 
an European rival in India. 


The failure of the French in India was due to :— 

(i.) The weakness of their navy; the events of the great 
struggle with France showing the importance of the 
control of the sea. 

(ii.) Bad government. ‘‘ England,” says H. Martin, ‘‘con- 
quered, owing to the superiority of her government.” 

(iii.) The sacrifice made by France of all other interests to 
the European War. 


(2) Wars with native Princes and the establishment of 
British rule. 


(a) Struggle in Bengal for the maintenance of our trade from 
1756—1757 (in which Surajah Dowlah, Nabob of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa, who had thrown a number of English 
into the ‘‘ Black Hole of Calcutta,” was defeated by Lord 
Clive at Plassey, with the result of establishing the political 
supremacy of the English in North India); and from 1763— 
1765, the immediate cause of which was the massacre of the 
English at Patna (1763). At Buxar (1764) the English won 
a great victory, and in 1765 Clive, who had just returned 
from England, obtained, by the Treaty of Allahabad, the 
financial administration of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. 
Native officers were to collect the revenue, and native 
administration of justice was to continue. An army of 
English and of Sepoys, under the command of English 
officers, was to be maintained, and the Company was to 
disburse its revenue. Clive also put down corruption 
amongst the officials of the Company. The dual system of 
government established by Clive continued till 1772, when 
it was abolished by Warren Hastings. Clive was the 
founder of the territorial Empire of Great Britain in India, 
and Hastings the creator of our administrative system. 
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(b) War with the Mahrattas (1778—1782) and with Mysore (1780— 
1784) for the maintenance of English supremacy, both of 
which are closely connected with the Anglo-French contest 
of 1778—1783. The desire of the East India Pos sa to 
acquire Salsette and Bassein as a protection for Bombay, 
led to war with the Mahrattas, who on their side entered 
into negociations with France. At the close of the war 
Salsette and Bassein were retained by England. In Mysore 
Hyder Ali, an adventurer, had deposed the old dynasty and 
made himself Rajah, o: ruler. The first Mysore War 
(1767—1769) had been waged to prevent his further incur- 
sions, and in 1780 the English capture of Mahé, a French 
settlement under the protection of Hyder Ali, was the 
signal of the outbreak of the second Mysore War. 


(3) Fear in England lest contact with Eastern civilisation 
should have a detrimental effect on English public life. 
To avoid this, Government assumed a control over the Company. 
By Lord North’s Regulating Act (1773) British India was 
established, and Pitt’s Act of 1784 established the system of 
Government in force till 1858. 


The important acquisitions during this period are:— 


1759.—Masulipatam captured from the French, with the result of estab- 
lishing British influence at the Court of the Nizam and in the 
Northern Circars. In 1622 the English had established a factory 
at Masulipatam ; in 1689 our traders there were murdered, and 
(ctv. 1751) the town came into the possession of the French. 

1765.—Financial administration of Bengal, Behar and part of Orissa and 
the Northern Circars of Madras. 

1775.—Zamindary, or revenue estate of Benares. 

1776.—Island of Salsette, confirmed 1782. 


(I.) PERIOD OF ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 
1786—1798. 


The purification of British rule in India from corruption and oppression 
was the result of :— 


(1) The Trial of Warren Hastings (1788—1795), which taught ‘‘the 
great lesson that Asiatics have rights, and that Europeans have 
obligations.” 


(2) The Administration of Lord Cornwallis (1786—1793), during 
which the Civil and Criminal Courts were reformed, and the 
‘*Permanent Settlement of the Land Revenues of Bengal” (1793) 
established the zamindars, or revenue farmers, as landed pro- 
prietors, who were to pay a fixed rent to the Government. A 
policy of non-interference with regard to native States was adopted, 
from which, however, Cornwallis was obliged to depart in his war 
against Tippoo Sahib of Mysore (1790—1792) undertaken for the 

rotection of the Rajah of Travancore. The Nizam and the 
ahrattas acted as allies of the British, and at the close of the 


war Tippoo was forced to cede large territories to the British and 
their allies. 


Important acquisitions during this period. 
1792.—Malabar, Dindigal, etc., from Tippoo Sahib. 
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(IV.) STRUGGLE FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF EMPIRE. 
1798—1813. 


Great Britain was in the midst of her struggle against Revolutionary 
France, and in order to prevent French intrigues in India, Lord Mornington 
(Marquis of Wellesley and Governor-General, 1798—1805) forced a sub- 
sidiary system on the native rulers by which they were obliged, on pain of 
war, to receive British Troops in their States and pay for their support. 
In 1798 the Nizam signed a subsidiary treaty, by which he promised not 
to take any European into his service, or to make war or negociate with 
any prince, without the consent of the English Government. Tippoo 
Sahib, relying on the support of France, refused the English proposals, 
and in the war which followed was defeated (see 1799). The old Hindu 
dynasty was replaced in Mysore, and the out-lying territories partitioned 
into three parts, of which one was taken by the East India Company, the 
second by the Nizam, and a third offered to the Mahrattas as the condition 
of signing a subsidiary treaty with England. ‘This the Mahratta chiefs 
would not do, but at the same time their power was restricted by the 
extension of English rule over territories where they had been accustomed 
to levy blackmail. Thus in 1801 the Carnatic was annexed to Madras, and 
the Nabob of Oudh, in discharge of a debt to the East India Company, 
ceded territory as far as Cawnpore. Dissensions now broke out between 
the Mahrattas, and in 1802 the Peishwah signed the subsidiary treaty of 
Bassein. The Gaekwar of Baroda followed his example, but war broke out 
between the other Mahratta Chiefs and England. ‘The battles of Assaye, 
Argaum, Alighur and Laswari resulted in the defeat of Sindhia and the 
Bhonsla. Delhi and Agra were captured by England, and the Shah Alam, 
the Padishah, or representative of the Great Mogul, taken under British 

rotection. Sindhia lost all his territory north of the Jumna. The 

Phondla gave up Berar and Orissa and took the title of the Rajah of 
Nagpore. The princes of Rajputana came under British protection. 
Berar was given to the Nizam, but Orissa was kept by the English. 
Holkar was still unconquered, but in 1805 he made peace. 

Great Britain was now the supreme power in India. 

The principal acquisitions of this period were: 
1799.—Coimbatore, etc., territories of Tippoo Sahib. 
1800,.—Tanjore ceded by its Rajah, and districts acquired by the Nizam 
from Tippoo in 1792 and 1799. 
1801.—The Carnatic. 
Treaty of Lucknow with the Nabob of Oudh extending British 
territory into the heart of the present N.W. Provinces. 
1803.—Delhi territory and upper part of the Doab. 
Orissa. 
1805.—Districts in Gujarat. 
(V.) CONSOLIDATION AND EXPANSION OF EMPIRE. 
1813—1858. 


This period opens with the grant of a new Charter to the Company, by 
which Tein was thrown open to Christian Missions and Western civilisa- 
tion. 1n 1813 the Earl of Moira (afterwards the Marquis of Hastings) 
became Governor, and his rule was marked by two important wars :— 
(1) That against the Goorkhas of Nepal (1814—1816), and (2) the last 
Manratta struggle. As a result of two campaigns against the Goorkhas 
the Himalayan districts, including the stations of Simla and Mussooree, 
were ceded to England. In 1817 Lord Hastings was forced to wage war 
on the Pindaris, bands of free booters, whose head-quarters were in Central 
India. Hardly had they been crushed, before the three Mahratta powers 
at Poona, Nagpore and Indore rose separately against the English, and 
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were defeated. 'The dominions of the Peishwah were added to the Bombay 
Presidency ; the States of Rajputana became feudatories to the English 
Government, and out of the territories freed from the Pindaris the nucleus 
of the present Central Provinces was formed. Great Britain was now free 
to consolidate and secure her Empire. Two questions are prominent 
during the period :— 


(1) That of our frontiers ; for the strengthening of the north-east, see 
Burmese Wars (1824—1825 and 1852); of the west, Sindh War 
(1843); of the north-west, Afghan War (1838—1842) and Sikh 
Wars (1845—1846 and 1848—1849). 


(2) The edueation of the natives. 

During the Governorship of Lord William Bentinck (1828—1835) Great 
Britain boldly assumed the position of teacher to the East (e.g., Suttee, or 
widow-burning, was made punishable as murder (1829), English education 
of the natives was encouraged ; see also 1830); and Lord Dalhousie, the 
“Great Pro-Consul”’ (1848—1856), in addition to extending the Empire, 
did much for the improvement of the condition of the natives. A new 
Department of Public Works was established, communication facilitated 
by railway and telegraph, and encouragement given to native education. 
The outbreak of the Indian Mutiny (see page 245) brought to an end the 
rule of the Company, which since 1833 had been practically a Department 
of the State. 


Important Acquisitions :— 


1815.—Himalayan districts, including the station of Simla. 
1817.—Ahmadabad ceded by treaty from the Gaekwar. 
1818.—Ajmir and Southern Mahratta country. 
States of Rajputana become feudatories. 
1826.—Assam, Arakan, Tenasserim, etc. 
1834.—Coorg annexed, after a war to put down the misrule of the Rajah. 
1843.—Sindh. 
1849.—Satara (lapsed territory). 
Punjab. 
1852.—Pegu, result of the second Burmese War. 
1853.—N; ee eles territory, which went to form the Central Province 
in 5 
Berar, handed over by the Nizam. 
1856.—Oudh. 


(VI.) INDIA AS A DEPENDENCY OF THE CROWN. 
1858—1914. 


1869.—Opening of the Suez Canal reduces the voyage from England to 
India from 4 months to 3 weeks. 

1875.—Egyptian shares in Suez Canal acquired by England. 

1876—78, 1896-97, 1899-1900.—Famines. 

1877.—Assumption by Queen Victoria of title of Empress of India. 

1885.—Bengal Tenancy Act. 

1886.—Annexation of Upper Burma. 

1892.—India Councils Act, step towards representative government. 

1895.—Chitral War to strengthen N.W. frontier. 

1905.—Partition of Bengal. 

1906.—Morley-Minto Reforms, extending Act of 1892. 

1912,—Government of India Act, authorising creation of Legislative 
Councils in provinces under Chief Commissioners. 

Delhi becomes the Capital of India. 


INDIA. 


INDIA AS PARTNER IN THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH. 


1914— 


1914.—Sep. 9. Resolution of Imperial Legislative Council asking the 
British Government to let Indians share in the burdens imposed 
by the war on Great Britain. 
1917.—Aug. 20. Announcement of British Government that establish- 
ment of responsible government is goal of British policy in India, 
and that steps towards its realisation should be taken soon. 
1918.—July 6. Montagu-Chelmsford Report recommending increased 
association of Indians in Government with view to progressive 
realisation of responsible Government. 
1919.—Sir S. P. Sinha becomes Under-Secretary for India. 
member of the British Cabinet.) 
Rowlatt Act dealing with revolutionary crime. 
Mr. Gandhi’s passive resistance movement. 
Disturbances in provinces of Delhi, Bombay and Punjab. 
April 11. Riot at Amritsar ; General Dyer fires on the crowd. 
Report of the Sadler Commission on Indian education proposing 
drastic reforms. 
Government of India Act embodying reforms of the Montagu- 
_ Chelmsford Report. 
1920.—The Hunter’s Commission Report censures General Dyer, who is 
retired by Government. 


(VIL) 


(First Indian 


1920—1930.—Steady development of Gandhi’s 
ment, culminating in 


the Salt Laws. 
1930.—Report of Simon Commission on Indian Affairs. 
“Round-Table Conference” of English and Indians (resumed in 
1931, Mr. Gandhi attending in person) (see 1931, page 290). 


39 eee 


passive resistance ”’ move- 
“ non-co-operation ”’ and (1930) violation of 


LIST OF GOVERNOR-GENERALS. 


1774—1785. Warren Hastings. 1835—1836. Sir Charles Metcalf 
1786—1793. Lord Cornwallis. (Provisional Governor- 
1793—1798. Sir John Shore. General). 
1798—1805. were of Vee 1836—1842. Lord Auckland. 
1805—1807. Sir George Barlow. 1849 : 
1807—1813. Lord Minto. ie ene ie peace 
1813—1823. Marquis of Hastings. BRIN Cs 
1823—1828. Lord Amherst. 1848—1856. Lord Dalhousie. 
1828—1835. Lord William 1856—1858. Lord Canning. 
Bentinck. 

INDIAN VICEROYS. 
1858—1862. Lord Canning. 1894—1898. Lord Elgin. 
1862—1863. Lord Elgin. 1899—1905. Lord Curzon. 
1864—1869. Lord Lawrence. 1905—1910. Lord Minto. 
1869—1872. Lord Mayo. 1910—1916. Lord Hardinge. 
1872—1876. Lord Northbrook. 1916—1921. Lord Chelmsford. 
1876—1880. Lord Lytton. 1921—1926. Lord Reading. 
1880—1884. Lord Ripon. 1926—1931. Lord Irwin. 
1884—1888. Lord Dufferin. 1931— Lord Willingdon. 


1888—1893. 


Lord Lansdowne. 
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THE ARMY. 


(IL) PERIOD PRIOR TO THAT OF A STANDING ARMY. 
449—1660. 


This period may be divided into three :— 
(1) The Anglo-Saxon or Militia Period. 449—1066. 


During the Anglo-Saxon period every male between the ages of 16 and 
60 was under the obligation to serve in the national army or fyrd. As the 
organiser of the fyrd, Alfred the Great may be called the founder of the 
militia. 

A step towards the establishment of a standing or professional army 
was taken by Canute in the establishment of the Hus Carls. 


(2) The Medieval or Feudal Period. 1066—1485. 
The Norman Conquest is important for the introduction of :— 
(a) The feudal army. 
(6) Mercenaries or soldiers, t.e., men who received pay for their 
military service. 

The introduction of mercenaries was due to the difficulty the King 
experienced in holding together his feudal army when engaged in foreign 
wars. The Civil War in the time of Stephen was carried on mainly by 
mercenary troops whose banishment from England was stipulated for in the 
Treaty of Wallingford (1153) and carried out by Henry IL. (1154). The 
institution of Scutage (see 1159) placed the mercenary system on a secure 
footing. 

By the Assize of Arms (1181) Henry II. revived the ancient Anglo- 
Saxon Militia system, whilst Magna Carta insisted on the banishment of 
foreign mercenaries, and, therefore, brought about the nationalisation of 
our military forces. Enforcement or Distraint of Knighthood, begun in 
the reign of Henry III., was continued by Edward I. (see 1278), who 
also by the Statute of Winchester (1285) revived the assize of arms, the 
result of these measures being (a) to unite the feudal levies and the 
militia, and (b) to foster the military spirit. 

In 1282 by the issuing of a Commission of Array, Edward I. began a 
system for raising an army by which Commissioners were appointed to 
impress men to serve in offensive war. Edward I. paid the troops so 
collected, but Edward II. threw the expense on the counties. The Militia 
Act (1327) forbad the employment of the militia out of their shires except 
in case of emergency. 

__ The outbreak of the Hundred Years’ War (1337) is important from a 
military point of view, (1) as giving a death-blow to the feudal army, the 
inefficiency of which, as compared to the professional or paid army, was 
then proved (cf. English armies with French armies at the beginning of the 
war); (2) for the victories of Creey (1346), Poitiers (1356), and Agincourt 
(1415), which raised the reputation of the English soldier in Kurope ; 
(3) for the first use of uniform and of gunpowder (a body of Welsh troops 
in 1337 were the first recorded in English pay as wearing a uniform ; cannon 
was first used for siege purposes in the reign of Edward III); (4) for giving 
birth to the Free Companies and the Armies of Retainers, both of which 
were dangerous to a national system of defence. In 1390 an ordinance was 
passed prohibiting the keeping of retainers and the granting of liveries. 

From the second half of the thirteenth century the national weapon 
was the long bow. The first great victory wom by its means was the battle 
of Falkirk (1298), and even as late as the reign of Henry VIII. attempts 


were made to maintain its use. Guns were first used during the Wars of 
the Roses. 
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(3) Period of Transition and the rise of a Standing Army. 
4485—1660. 


_. In 1485 the Yeomanry of the Guard was established. Henry VIII. 
did much to improve the English artillery, and in 1537 a Charter of 
Incorporation was granted to the Artillery Company of the City. By the 
Militia Act of 1558 the command of the militia was given to the Lords 
Lieutenant of the counties, and Mary showed her interest in the welfare of 
her soldiers by endowing ‘‘a house for the relief of poor, impotent or aged 
soldiers.” Elizabeth cared little for the Army, but her accession marks 
the abandonment of foreign mercenaries in the English service. The long 
bow disappeared in her reign. 

In 1572 a troop of Londoners were sent to help the Dutch in their 
struggle for independence, and so important were the lessons learnt in the 
Dutch Military School, that May lst, 1572, when Elizabeth reviewed the 
troops about to start, may be called the birthday of the British Army (see 
“The History of the British Army,” by Hon. J. W. Fortescue). 

The outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War on the Continent (1618) is 
important (1) for the training which it gave to English, and more especially 
to Scotch, volunteers in the new military system of Gustavus Adolphus ; 
(2) as leading to the breach between Charles J. and his Parliament. The 
grievances of the forced loans, billeting of soldiers on private houses, and 
martial law had all to do with the maintenance of an army. The Scotch 
War (1639-40) exhibited the weakness of the English military system, and 
in bringing the personal government of Charles to an end led to the 
Revolution which gave birth to a standing army. 

The demand of Parliament for the control of the militia (1642) led to 
the outbreak of the Civil War. The Battle of Marston Moor (1644) has 
been called ‘‘ the first great day of the English Cavalry.” 

In 1645 the Parliamentary Army was re-organised, and the enforce- 
ment of discipline became its marked characteristic. For the first time 
the soldiers were all clad in scarlet. 


(II.) THE MODERN OR STANDING ARMY PERIOD, 
1660-- 
(1) Probation, or the struggle of the Army to maintain itself 
against the jealousy of Parliament. 1660—1689. 


With the exception of the Coldstream Guards, which still represent in 
the British army the soldiers of the Commonwealth, the Cromwellian army 
was disbanded, a regiment of horse was enlisted from the disbanded troopers 
of the New Model, two troops of Life Guards formed, one being brought 
over from Dunkirk, and a regiment of foot (now the Grenadier Guards) 
was recruited chiefly from the defeated Cavaliers, so that in the New Army 
both the armies of the Rebellion were represented. This army, in spite of 
the opposition of Parliament steadily increased. Thus, 1670, a year 
memorable in our history for the secret Treaty of Dover, saw a permanent 
addition to our forces in return of the Royal or Scots Regiment, the repre- 
sentative of the Scotch Brigade of Gustavus Adolphus, to English service, 
The same year is also remarkable for the opening of Parliament by the 
King with military pomp, witnessing to his desire to rule by means of the 
army. The success of the Revolution in 1688 was largely due to the fact 
that James II. had alienated his soldiers. The Bill of Rights (1689) 
declares a standing army in time of peace to be illegal, but the Hurst Mutiny 
Act marks its legal recognition by the State. 
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(2) The Struggles with France. 1689—1815. 


The War of the Grand Alliance (1689-97) gave the British Army a 
second apprenticeship in the Netherlands (see page 153). The War of the 
Spanish Succession (1702-13), under Marlborough, raised the reputation of 
the British Army high. ‘The accession of George I. marked the beginning 
of a time of military incompetence and also of German influence. At the 
close of the War of the Austrian Succession (1740-48) the Duke of Cumber- 
land introduced some reforms into the army. In 1757 the militia was 
re-organised. The obligation of providing men for the militia was placed 
on the counties and parishes instead of on the owners of property; the 
quota of each county was fixed, and men were to be chosen by lot from 
lists drawn up by the parochial authorities. The same year marks the 
enrolment of the Highland regiments. During the great struggle against 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic France (1793—1815) Sir John Moore 
remodelled Army discipline; Volunteer Corps were established (1803); 
and the Militia Act of 1808 enacted that the choice of men to serve in 
the militia was to be made by ballot. 


(3) Military Decline, and Wars with Native Races. 1815—1854. 


In 1815 the Volunteers were disbanded, with the exception of the 
Cavalry or Yeomanry. In 1847, by the Short Enlistment Act, short 
service, which had been abandoned after the War with France, was 
re-introduced for periods of ten or twelve years, and in 1852 the militia 
was re-organised on the basis of voluntary enlistment. 


(4) Rise of Military Efficiency. 1854—1914. 


The wars of this period were the Crimean, the Two Boer Wars, the 
Second Opium War, and wars with native races within or on the borders 
of our Empire. The Crimean War, the threatening attitude of France 
(1859), and the military strength of Germany brought about army reform. 
The special points to be noticed are :— 
1854.—Separation of the Colonial from the War Secretaryship at the time 
of the outbreak of the Crimean War. 

1856.— Institution of the Order of the Victoria Cross. 

1859.—The Volunteer Movement. 

1863.—The Volunteer Act, sanctioning the calling out of the Volunteers 
in the case of apprehended as well as actual invasion. 

1867.—Vhe Reserve Force Act. 

The Militia Reserve was created, consisting of militiamen who 
in case of war were to enter the regulararmy. A Reserve Force of 
men who had served in the regular army was also made. 

1870.—(1) The War Office Act ; (2) The Army Enlistment Act. 

Order in Council placing the Commander-in-Chief under the 

authority of the Secretary for War. 

1871.—Abolition of the purchase of Commissions. Act placing the control 
of the militia, yeomanry and volunteers in the hands of the Crown. 

1881.—Abolition of flogging. 

1888.—Re-organisation of the War Office. 

1904.—Creation of Army Council. 

1907.—Haldane’s Army Reform: “ Territorial ” Army founded. 


(5) The Great War. 1914—1918. 


(See pages 272-283.) 


1915.—Company of Royal Engineers formed for chemical warfare. 
1916.—Military Service Act introduces Conscription. Tank Corps formed. 
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THE NAVY. 


(1) The Anglo-Saxon Period, or Naval Weakness. 
4491066. 


To the naval weakness of the English must be attributed the success 
of the Danes. The most noteworthy facts are :— 


871.—Accession of Alfred, first naval reformer. 
959.—Accession of Edgar, ‘“‘King. . . of the Ocean lying round Britain.” 
1008.—Law ordering every 300 hides of land to furnish a ship. 


(II.) Rise of England as ‘‘ Mistress of the Narrow Seas.” 
1066—1485. 


This period is marked by increasing interest in naval affairs and by 
naval battles, ¢.g., 1213, Battle off Damme; 1217, Battle off South 
Foreland, the first decisive sea battle in English history ; 1340, Battle off 
Sluys ; 1350, Battle of Winchelsea with the Spaniard, Don Carlos de la 
Cerda, which gained for Edward III. the title of ‘‘Avenger of the 
Merchants,” and ‘‘ King of the Sea”; 1372, Battle off Rochelle ; 1417, 
Battle off Harfleur. 


Other events of importance are :— 


1100 (ci7.).—Establishment of a Naval Court. 

1181.—Assize of Arms, forbidding the sale of any ship or ship’s timber out 
of England. : 

1189.—The Third Crusade. First distant naval expedition, important for 
the issue of a code of maritime law. 

1199—1216.—The reign of John, who devoted much attention to the navy. 

1303—1307 (cir.).—Edward I. claims the sovereignty of the Narrow Seas 

(probably claimed also by John). 

1430 (cir.).—Issue of the ‘‘ Libel of English Policie,” a pamphlet written 

to show the importance to England of commerce and sea power. 


(III.) The Tudor Period, or the Foundation of Naval Greatness. 
1485—1588. 


The foundations of our naval supremacy were laid in the voyages of 
discovery in which English sailors learnt to make the distant seas their 
home. The Tudor Sovereigns, with the exception of Mary, saw the 
importance of maintaining men-of-war as distinct from merchant ships. 
For the history of the maritime war with Spain, the student must turn to 
the reign of Klizabeth. Apart from the war, the events of importance 
are :— 


1485.—Accession of Henry VII. He was a patron of commerce, and he 
also increased the navy by building men-of-war. 

1496.—Completion at Portsmouth of the first dry dock in England. 

1509.—Accession of Henry VIII., the ‘‘ Father of the English Navy.” He 
founded Woolwich dockyard, improved those at Portsmouth and 
Deptford, fortified Gravesend and Tilbury, and built castles at 
Walmer, Deal, Sandgate, Portland, Cowes, and at other places on 
the coast. During his reign 58 ships were built for the Royal 


Navy. 
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1513.—Foundation of the Guild of the Trinity and St. Clement, or, as it is 
generally called, Trinity House, with the duty of examining the 
qualifications of naval officers and of supplying seamen. 

1546.—Establishment of a Navy Board to attend to the victualling, con- 
struction and repair of ships, etc. 

1558.—Accession of Elizabeth, ‘‘the Ladye of the Seas.” On her accession, 
the navy, which had gone down in the reign of Mary, numbered 
only 26 ships, of a total tonnage of 7,110 ; at her death it consisted 
of 42 ships, of 17,055 tons. 

1561.—Translation of book of Martin Cortes on navigation into English by 
Richard Eden, Eden undertook this work owing to the influence 
of Stephen Borough, a distinguished explorer and a naval officer. 

1588.— Defeat of the Spanish Armada. The total English fleet engaged 
for service consisted of 197 ships, of which 34 belonged to the 
Royal Navy ; of the remainder, some were merchant ships paid 
by the Queen, 30 belonged to the City of London, 23 were 
voluntary ships. 


(IV.) The Stuart Period, and the Establishment of a Naval 
Ascendency. 1588—1689. 


This period saw the close of the Elizabethan War with Spain (1604), 
the decline of the navy till 1618 when the work of reform was begun and 
continued by Charles I. who by levying ship money was able to equip fine 
fleets. During the Commonwealth England was a great naval power. For 
her wars with Holland the student must turn to the Stuart period. 


Other events of importance in the history of the navy are :— 
1640.—The building of the first frigate, a vessel designed for speed. 
1651.—The Navigation Act. 

1660-73 and 1684-89.—James, Duke of York (ard as James II.), Lord High 
Admiral, with Samuel Pepys, reorganises the Navy. 

1664.—Establishment of a marine force. 

1676.—Decision of the judges that the power of impressment belongs to 
the Crown. 


(V.) Naval Ascendency. 1689—1900. 


; For the naval battles in the second Hundred Years’ War, see the 
history of the war between the years 1689 and 18165. 


Other events of importance are :— 

1690.—Act defining the functions of the Lord High Admiral. 

1695. —Establishment of Greenwich Hospital. 

1698. —First Eddystone Lighthouse. 

1731.—Invention of the reflecting quadrant by Dr. Hadley. 

First issue of the King’s Regulations and Admiralty Instruction, 

the civil code of the navy. 

1740.—Appointment of a Sick and Wounded Board. 

1749.—Consolidation Act, repealing all former laws for the government of 
the navy, and establishing regular Articles of War. 

1759.—Completion of Smeaton’s Lighthouse. 

1821.—The first ironclad ; use of iron in warships becomes general at the 
close of the Crimean War. 

1847.—Naval Discipline Act. 

1856.—Declaration of Paris with regard to the law of Neutrals. 

1866.—Naval Discipline Act. 

1871.—Purchase of the Whitehead fish torpedo. 

1877.—First British Torpedo boat. 
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(VI.) Struggle between Great Britain and Germany 
for Naval Supremacy. 1900—1i918. 

1900.—German naval activity begins. 
1901.—Increase of British Navy, leading to “ two-power standard.” 
1903.—First British Submarine. 
1906.—First British Dreadnought. 
1914 (July 17 and 18).—The Grand Review of the Navy at Spithead. 
1914-18.—The Great War. (See pages 272-283.) 


(VII.) The Peace. 1918— 


1922.—The Five-Power Naval Treaty (drawn up at Washington, 1921) 
limiting naval armaments, and a treaty also drawn up at Wash- 
ington restricting the use of submarine and poisonous gas warfare, 
received the assent of the Five Powers (Great Britain, France, 
Italy, United States, Japan). 

Great Britain agreed to lay down only two capital ships in 
1922, to be completed in 1925; twenty-two capital ships to be 
retained, and by 1936 the strength to be reduced to fifteen. 


1927.— Naval Conference at Geneva (for international limitation of naval 
armaments). 


1930.—International Naval Conference in London. 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE. 
1911.—Army order creating the Air Battalion of the Royal Engineers. 


1912.—Royal Flying Corps formed under Brig.-General Sir David Hender- 
son with a military wing and a naval wing (the Royal Naval Air 
Service). 
Installation of wireless begun in naval air craft. 
1914-18.—The Great War. 
1915.—Royal Naval Air Service placed under the Board of Admiralty. 
1918.—Royal Air Force formed from Royai Naval Air Service and Royal 
Flying Corps. 
Establishment of the Air Ministry. 
1919.—Air Navigation Act giving Air Council control over all air navigation. 
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CHURCH HISTORY. 


(IL) PERIOD Of PRACTICAL INDEPENDENCE OF ROME. 
597—1066. 
The subjects to be studied during this period are :— 


(1) The Conversion of England to Christianity by means of 
Roman and Celtic Missionaries (see A.D., 597, 627, 635, 
655). 


(2) The civilising work of the Church, (see page 12 for the 
schools of Kent and York, and note under A.D. 960, for the 
work of Dunstan). 


(3) The influence of the Church on political history, see 
A.D. 664 for the Synod of Whitby, 673 Council of Hertford, and 
for the support given by the Pope to William I. in his invasion of 
England, see note under year 1066, page 21. 


(4) The religious Reformation of the tenth century. Early 
in the tenth century a movement began at the Monastery of Cluny 
in Gaul for the reformation of the clergy. Simony (i.¢., the sin of 
treating spiritual functions merely as a means of livelihood,) was 
threatening to destroy the life of the Church. From the Papacy 
downwards offices were openly bought, and owing to the influence 
of feudalism Church livings tended to become patrimonies, 4.e., 
hereditary estates. To check this evil, a movement in favour of 
the celibacy of the clergy was started (see notes under A.D., 960, 
and A.D., 978). 


(II.) THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE. 
1066—1213. 


The Norman Conquest is an important date in Church history. It 
occurred at a time when the religious movement of the tenth century had, 
on the Continent, passed from alliance with the civil power into opposition 
to it. The Hildebrandine Reformation, as the movement is now called, 
from Hildebrand, who from 1048 was powerful at Rome, though not Pope 
till 1073, has for its object the subjection of the Civil to the Ecclesiastical 


power. Simony is still the evil to be fought, and lay investiture is included 
under it (1095). 


For the history of the struggle in England see— 


(1) Page 24 for the results of the Norman Conquest on the 
Church. 


(2) Note under year 1073 for the attitude of William I. to 
‘ Hildebrand. 


(3) 1095 and 1097, for the struggle of William II. with Anselm 
over the relationship of the Civil and Ecclesiastical Powers. 


(4) 1099, 1100 and 1107, for the Investiture dispute. 


(5) Page 28, (3) for the Crusades as a movement for the strengthening 
of Papal power. 


(6) 1164—1170 for the struggle between Henry II. and Becket. 


(7) 1205—13 for John’s quarrel with the Pope, closing with the 
submission of John, 


° 
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(III.) ENGLAND, A FIEF OF ROME. 
1213—1366. 
The principal subjects for study during this period are :— 

(1) The part played by the Church in the struggle for National liberties ; 
in which note the conduct of Langton in 1213 and 1220, and of 
Archbishop Winchelsea, 1297. 

(2) The Religious Reformation of the Friars (see page 43, and years 
1221. 1224 and 1235). 

(3) The growth of opposition to the Papacy due to— 

(a) Papal exactions (see page 45 and years 1244, 1245, 1250) 
leading to the Revolution of 1258. 

(6) The great wealth of the Church, to limit which was passed the 
Statute of Mortmain, 1279. 

(c) The friendship of the Papacy with France. Clement V. 
(1305—1314) made Avignon the seat of the Papacy, 
instead of Rome. 

For the opposition of England to the Papacy during the Hundred - 
Years’ War, see 1351, 1353, 1366. 

(IV.) THE LOLLARD MOVEMENT AND OPPOSITION 
TO THE PAPACY. 
1366—1399. 

Wycliffe’s Reformation began as a political movement against the 
claims of the Pope to tribute from England, and gradually passed into an 
attack upon sacerdotalism and the assertion of evangelical principles. To 
this end he started his order of ‘‘ Poor Priests ” in opposition to the friars ; 
helped forward the translation of the Bible into English (1382), and issued 
a number of tracts for the people (see also page 69). 

In the Statute Book the opposition to the Papacy is marked by the 
Statute of Provisors (1390) and the Great Statute of Praemunire (1393). 

(V.) PERIOD OF RELIGIOUS STAGNATION. 
1399—1509. 

The Revolution of 1399 was a triumph for the Church, which secured 
from the State the persecuting Statute of 1401 (see 1414 and 1417 for 
the Lollard movement, and compare the Revolution of 1399 with the 
Restoration of 1660). 

(VI.) THE REFORMATION PERIOD. 
1509—1588. 

The history of the Church during this period is that of the State, to 
which the reader is referred. Three religious movements should be noted :— 

(1) The Protestant Reformation, a movement for doctrinal reform. 
In England this can trace its origin to Wycliffe; it received a 
powerful impetus, if not re-birth, from the Lutheran movement, 
had great influence on the Anglican Reformation, and resulted in 
the rise of the Puritan movement and political Non-Conformity 
(see 1570, 1571, 1583). 

(2) The Catholic Reformation, a movement for the removal of practical 
abuses, but not for change of doctrine. This had two distinct 
phases :— 

(a) The Oxford Movement led by Colet, Erasmus and More. 
(6) The Counter Reformation (see 1540, and page 106). 

(3) The Anglican Reformation, which was neither wholly Protestant 
nor Catholic, but which aimed at establishing a National Church 
and effected some change in doctrine. 
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In studying this period, note the use of the following terms :— 

(1) Puritans : originally the nickname given to those Protestants who 
desired to see the Church of England purged from all ceremonies 
associated with the Roman Church. 

(2) Presbyterians : Puritans who desired to organise the Church on the 
Genevan model. 

(3) Independents, Separatists or Brownists : Puritans who maintained 
that the Church was composed solely of spiritual men, and were 
alike opposed to Episcopal and Presbyterian government. 


(VIL) ‘“ THE PURITAN REVOLUTION.” 1588—1660. 
During this period three movements must be noted :— 
(1) The Laudian Movement. 
(2) The Presbyterian Movement— Issue of Shorter Catechism (1647). 
(8) The Independent Movement. 
(VIIIl.) THE ANGLICAN SUPREMACY. 1660—1688. 
Two subjects demand attention :— 
(1) Clarendon Code (see 1661, 1662, 1664, 1665), and the Test Act (1673). 
(2) The part played by the Anglican Church in the Revolution of 1688. 


(IX.) THE WEAKENING OF THE ANGLICAN ASCENDENCY. 
1688— 


During this period note :— 

(1) The formation of the party of the Non-Jurors and the lowering of the 
tone of the Anglican Church, the latter a result of the part she 
had played at the Revolution in abjuring her former professions of 
passive obedience. 

(2) The power of the Church in the reign of Anne. See trial of Dr. 
Sacheverell, 1710; Occasional Conformity Bill, 1702-11; Schism 
Act, 1714; and note institution of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 1704. 

(8) Rise of Missionary activity. Establishment of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel (1701). London Missionary Society 
1794. The Church Missionary Society 1799. 

(4) The removal of religious disabilities, ¢.g., 1689, Toleration Act ; 
1719, Repeal of the Schism and Occasional Conformity Acts ; 
1727, Yearly Act of Indemnity; 1778, The Savile Act; 1828, 
Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts; 1829, Admission of 
Catholics to Parliament ; 1858, Admission of Jews to Parliament ; 
1870, Conscience Clause in Education Act; 1871, Abolition of 
Tests at the Universities ; 1880, The Burials Act. 

(5) The religious revivals :— 

(a) The Methodist Movement, purifying political life (p. 177). 
(6) The Tractarian Movement, increasing Church and religious life. 

(6) Movements in favour of disestablishment :—1843, Establishment of 
the Free Church of Scotland ; 1869, Disestablishment of the Irish 
Protestant Church ; Welsh Disestablishment Act 1914 and Amend- 
ing Act 1919. 

(X.) REFORM MOVEMENTS TOWARDS REUNION OF 
CHRISTENDOM AND SELF-GOVERNMENT. 1900— 
1900.—Formation of the United Free Church of Scotland. 
1907.—Reunion of Methodist Free Churches. 
1919.—Church of England Assembly (Powers) Act. 
1922.—Welsh Church constitution. 
1926.—Lambeth Conference on Prayer Book revision. 


1927 and 1928.—House of Commons twice rejects the revised Prayer Book. 
1929.—Reunion of Scottish Churches. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 
(I.) DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


(A) Witenagemot, 
(Archbishops, bishops, abbots, thegns, 
earldormen ; anyone the King 
might summon.) 


(B) The Great Council, 
The Magnum or Commune Concilium. 
(Spiritual lords, 
earls and greater barons, 
lesser barons holdin, 
directly of the King. 


Reforms of Henry II. 
Page 34. 
Magna Carta, Introduction of 
1215. Representatives, 
(See 1254.) 
(C) Parliament 
(Name first used by Matthew Paris in 1246). 
1265.—Parliament of Simon de Montfort. 
1295.—The Model Parliament. 
1341, 
| 
House of Lords. House of Commons, 


" Hereditary Chamber, 
the modern representative 
of the Witenagemot. 


For the importance of this division of Parliament into two Houses, 
see page 59. 
In the subsequent history of the structure of Parliament and its claim 
to represent the nation, the following should be studied :— 
4. The Revolution of 1688, securing the permanence of Parliament. 


2. The formation of the United Parliament of Great Britain 
and Ireland. England and Wales, 1536; England and Scot- 
land, 1707; Great Britain and Ireland, 1800. 
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3. Measures taken for the protection of electors. 

~ (a) In disputed elections. See 1604, when the rights of electors 
were threatened by the King, and the cases of Wilkes (1769) 
and Bradlaugh (1880 seq.) by Parliament. In 1782 Parlia- 
ment expunged its resolution against Wilkes, and in 1891 
that with regard to Bradlaugh. In 1770 George Grenville’s 
Act placed the decisions of disputed elections in the hands 
of a select Parliamentary Committee, and in 1868 they 
were transferred to the judges. 

(b) Against undue influence. Acts against bribery were passed in 
1695, 1729, 1762, 1842, 1852, 1854, 1858. (See also the 
Ballot Act, 1872). 

(c) As to choice. In the interests of the nation restrictions have 
been placed on the choice of electors. Thus, aliens, minors, 
clerks in holy orders, judges, holders of pensions and of 
Government offices created since 1705, lunatics, bankrupts, 
criminals, peers, persons guilty of bribery, are disquali ed. 
Formerly, non-residence, lack of property, non-membership 
in the State Church also constituted disqualification. 
Resident qualification for voters, imposed 1430, was re- 
pealed in 1774. A property qualification was imposed on 
Shire Members in 1430, and on all members of the Lower 
House 1711. This was abolished in 1858. Religious quali- 
fication was abolished for Protestant Nonconformists by 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts (1828), the 
Affirmation Act (1833), and the Oaths Act (1888); for 
Catholic Nonconformists, by the Relief Act of 1829; and 
for Jews by the Relief Act of 1858. 

4. Enlargement of the Electorate. 

First Disfranchising Statute was in 1430, when the county 
electors had at least to be 40s. freeholders. Town franchise 
gradually became the property of the Corporation. For the en- 
largement of the electorate, see Reform Acts of 1832, 1867, 
1884-85, 1918, 1928. 


5. Measures to ensure the control of the Electorate over Parliament. 

(a) Limitation of the length of Parliament. (See 1641, 1694, 1716, 
1911.) 

(b) Place Acts, to prevent the Sovereign gaining too great influence 
over Parliament, to which end the number of pensions 
and Government posts which can be held by Members of 
Parliament was restricted. (See 1707, 1742, 1782.) 

(c) Freedom of Reporting (1771) and the Libel Act of 1792. The 
debate of 1771 practically established the freedom of re- 
porting, a result second only in importance to the Reform 
Act of 1832, for by this means the nation has been given a 
political education, and has been able to watch the conduct 
of its representatives in Parliament. In 1834 a gallery for 
reporters was provided in the House, and from 1836 the 
division lists of the Commons, and from 1857 those of 
the Lords, have been regularly published. Fox’s Libel 
Act (1792) increased the freedom of political discussion by 
giving the decision as to the nature of alleged libel to the 
jury instead of to the judge. 

(d) Parliament Act, 1911. 


6. Measures to prevent the failure of Parliamentary Government. 
e.g., Rules of Procedure in 1880, 1881 and 1887. 
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(II.) POWERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 
Witenagemot. 


1. Election of the King. 


The choice of the Witan was made from among the members 
of the Royal family, on the ground of fitness, not on primo- 
geniture, e.g., Alfred was preferred to the sons of Ethelred I. ; 
Edred was appointed before Edwy. 


2. Legislative and General Control. 


4. 


Its sanction was necessary for :— 

(a) Legislation. e.g., Alfred issued his laws with the consent 
of the Witenagemot. 

(b) The declaration of war and the signing of peace. e.g., The 
Peace of 886 was made by Alfred and Guthrum, and 
“the Witan of all the English nation.” 

(c) Grants of lands by the King from the royal demesne. 
Gradually the consent of the Witan became merely 
formal. 

(d) The appointment of the Great Officers of Church and State. 


Taxative Control. 


The consent of the Witan was necessary for the imposition 
of taxes. This was, however, not often demanded, as the proceeds. 
of the Royal estates were sufficient in ordinary times to meet 
the expenses of the King. Instances of the consent of the 
Witenagemot being given occur on the imposition of Danegeld, 
991, 1002, 1007, 1011. 


Judicial power. 


The Witan was a final Court of Appeal and a Court of First 
Instance for the trial of great offenders. 


The Great Council. 


Election of the King. 


e.g., William I., William II., Henry I., Stephen, John 
(See also note on Personal and Territorial Monarchy, page 345). 


Legislative and General Control. 


See page 34 for the policy of Henry IJ. in summoning the 
Great Council for the purpose of consultation. Legislation was 
generally passed with its consent. 


3 Taxative Control. 


This was probably at first merely formal. The first instances 
of opposition to taxation are Archbishop Theobald’s in 1156, 
Archbishop Thomas’s in 1163, and the refusal of Hugh, Bishop of 
Lincoln, to pay the tax imposed by Richard I. in aid of his French 
war (1198). In these cases the opposition was personal, and may 
have secured the immunity of the objector’s lands from the tax. 
They do not prove that the consent of the Council was considered 
necessary for the imposition of taxation, but only that the subject 
had become a matter of deliberation. In the Magna Carta (1215) 
a clause was inserted to prevent arbitrary taxation, but was 
omitted in subsequent issues. 


4, Judicial power. 


As a Court of Justice, the Great Council still occasionally 
exercised its function in the case of great offenders (e.g., Waltheof, 
1076), and retained certain rights as a Court of Appeal. 
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Parliament. 


4. Settlement of the succession to the throne. 
In the cases of Edward III., Henry IV., William and Mary 
and George I., Parliament has exercised its right of placing a 
Sovereign on the throne. 


2. Legislation. 
See 1322.—Parliament at York. 

1414.—Demand of the Commons that Statutes should be made 
without altering the words of the petitions on which 
they are based, is granted by the King. Towards the 
end of the Lancastrian period legislation by bill takes 
the place of that based on petition. 

1485.—From accession of Henry VII. assent of the Commons 
to every new Act of legislation has been recognised as 
necessary. (For the process of legislation, see page 339). 

3. Taxation. 

1297.,—The Confirmatio Cartarum declared that ‘‘no aids, tasks 
or prizes,” except the customary ones, should be taken 
without the consent of Parliament. The De Tallagio 
non Concedendo, referred to in the preamble of the 
Petition of Right and declared to be a Statute by the 
judges in 1637, does not contain the saving clause, and 
was probably an unauthorised abstract of the Con- 
firmatio Cartarum. 

1340.—Direct taxation without consent of Parliament surrendered 
by the King. 

1362.—Statute prohibiting taxation of wool without consent of 
Parliament. 

1483.—Abolition of Benevolences. 

1624.—Monopolies declared illegal. 

1628.—The Petition of Right. 

1629.—Resolutions of Sir John Eliot, 

1637.—The case of John Hampden. 

1641.—Abolition of ship money, distraint of knighthood and illegal 
customs, 

1689.—The Bill of Rights. 


4. Overthrowing the Government. 

The methods employed by Parliament for overthrowing the 
Government, by which is meant not necessarily the deposition of 
the monarch, but a change of his Ministers and policy, have been 
(excluding the Civil War of 1642-48), Impeachment, Bills of 
Attainder, Votes of Censure, and defeat of the Ministry on a 
legislative proposal. An Impeachment takes the form of a trial 
(see 1376, and for instances of important cases, see Impeachment 
in the Index), A Bill of Attainder contains the charges against 
the unpopular Minister and passes through the stages of an 
ordinary Bill. Such a method is obviously contrary to the spirit 
of the Constitution, as it takes from the accused the judicial 
safeguards against party spirit. 

Important instances of Bills of Attainder are :— 
1459.—The Yorkist Lords attainted by the Lancastrians. 
1461.—Henry VI. and his Queen. 
1540.—Thomas Cromwell. 
1641.—Karl of Strafford. 
1696.—Sir John Fenwick (the last instance of execution 
by Attainder). 
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The modern methods by which Parliament secures a change of 
ministry are :—(1) By a vote of censure passed on the Ministry for 
their policy ; (2) by the rejection of a legislative proposal with 
which the Ministry have associated themselves. 

The effect of the Revolution of 1688 was to make Parlia- 
mentary support necessary to the Government (see page 152), but 
until the Reform Act of 1832 the position of Ministers was almost 
sufficient to secure a majority. That Act strengthened the inde- 
pendence of Parliament in destroying the pocket boroughs and in 
enlarging the electorate, and its result was seen in the failure of 
Peel to retain office (1835) after an appeal to the country, though 
placed there by William IV. (Cf. with the triumph of Pitt, 1784, 
who had been placed in office by George III. in the face of a 
hostile House of Commons, and on an appeal to the nation was 
returned by a large majority). In thus obtaining effective 
control over the government of the country, the other functions 
of Parliament have been affected ; for Members of Parliament, in 
examining any measure brought before them, have to consider 
not only the measure itself, but also whether they wish to re-place 
the Government by another. Parliament is no longer mainly a 
consultative body as in the times of the Tudors, but, as the late 
Sir John Seeley pointed out, ‘‘the Government-making organ” of 
the State. 


Since the Reform Act of 1867 the life of a Ministry has, as a 
rule, coincided with the intervals between general elections, and 
when the verdict of the constituencies has been very pronounced 
the resignation of the Ministry in power has taken place before 
the actual assembling of Parliament (e.g., the resignation of 
Beaconsfield, 1880). 


The Reform Act of 1884-5 resulted in the triumph of the 
Democracy, and brought into existence a new democratic party 
(the Labour Party), which, however, did not take rank as one of 
the principal parties until after the War. The result of the Reform 
Acts generally has been to increase political interest in the nation 
and to put a close watch on the conduct of Members of Parliament. 
A possible result of this may be a change in the function of a 
Member of Parliament from that of a representative, who is left 
with a free exercise of his judgment, to that of a delegate who is 
but the mouthpiece of his constituents (see Sir William Anson’s 
‘“* Law and Custom of the Constitution ’’). 


It should be noted that the machinery by which Parliament 
acts is the Party system, which may be defined as the contrivance 
for keeping an oversight of Government, and also for enabling it 
to act with authority. 


5. Judicial Powers are vested in the Upper House. 
1399.—Commons assert that the judicial powers of Parliament. 
belong to the Lords alone. In case of Impeachment the 
Lords can act as a Court of First Instance. Appellate 
jurisdiction also belongs to the Lords. 


1621.—Case of Floyde. The Commons acknowledge that they 
have no rights of jurisdiction in matters which do not 
affect them, but that these rights belong to the Lords. 


1876.—Appellate jurisdiction Act establishing a Committee of the 
Lords as a final Court of Appeal. 
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1. 


2. 


(III.) PRIVILEGES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Freedom of its Members from arrest, except for treason, felony, 
or breach of the peace. 
cir. 600.—A law of Ethelbert of Kent protected members of the 
Witenagemot from injury. : 
1541.—From this year freedom from arrest has been claimed 
by the Speaker at the opening of every Parliament. 
Note the case of Shirley, 1604 ; the case of the Five Members, 
1642; and the case of Wilkes, 1763. 


Freedom of speech and debate. 

1301.—Arrest of Henry Keighley for presenting articles of reform 
to Edward I. 

1376.—Imprisonment of Peter de la Mare for his conduct in the 
Good Parliament. 

1399.—Reversal of the sentence against Thomas Haxey, who in 
1397 had been found guilty of treason for having 
introduced a bill to regulate the Royal household. 

1512.—Act passed in consequence of the imprisonment of Richard 
Strode, declaring all suits against M. P.’s for words spoken 
in Parliament void. 

1541.—From this year freedom of speech has been claimed by 
the Speaker at the opening of every Parliament. 

1593.—Freedom of speech declared by the Lord Keeper in answer 
to the demand of the Speaker to consist of ‘Saye or no.” 

1621.—The Protest of the Commons. 

1629.—The case of Eliot. 

1689.—The Bill of Rights. 

1764.—Dismissal of General Conway from the service of the King 
for opposing the Government on general warrants: an 
instance of indirect violation of the privilege of free 
speech. 


. Freedom of access to the Sovereign. 


This belongs collectively to the Commons through the Speaker, 
and individually to the peers. Since 1541 it has always been 
claimed by the Speaker. 


. Secrecy of Debate. 


.__ This privilege, now practically obsolete, was, in early days, ot 
importance, when Sovereigns’ vengeance was to be feared by those 
who dared to oppose the Royal will. Freedom of reporting was 
practically secured in 1771; strangers are allowed in the galleries, 
though they can be excluded, but since 1875 a resolution of the 
House is necessary for this end. 


. Right of maintaining its own Constitution. 


Cases concerning representative peers are decided by the 
Lords ; those of disputed elections, once claimed by the Commons, 
have been abandoned to the judges. Bye elections are held by 
an order of the Commons. Parliament also asserts the right of 
maintaining the character of its Constitution. Thus, it expelled 
Wilkes (1764) and Bradlaugh (1881), and gave notice of disqualifi- 
cation to O’Donovan Rossa (1870), John Mitchel (1875). 


. Right of deciding the order of business. 


_ This was important in the struggle with Charles I., during 
which Parliament insisted on discussing grievances before granting 
supplies. 


Right of enforcing its privileges by fine and imprisonment. 
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(IV.) SPECIAL PRIVILEGES OF THE COMMONS. 


1. The right to originate and pass Money Bills. 
of te neoe acknowledged by the King with the assent of the 
ords, 

1661.—Refusal of the Commons to assent to a Bill originated in 
the Upper House for the paving of Westminster streets, 
on the ground that it was a Money Bill. 

1671.—Alteration of the rate of the sugar duty by the Lords 
declared a breach of privilege by the Commons. 

1702.—‘‘ Tacking,” 7.e., the adding of another measure to a Money 
Bill, is declared unparliamentary by the Lords. 
1860.—Bill for the repeal of the paper duty thrown out by the 

Lords. 
1911.—Parliament Act, taking from the Lords the power to 
reject money bills. 


2. Appropriation of supplies. 
See Note (b), page 154. 


8. Audit of public accounts. 
1341.—Audit granted by Edward ITI. 
1376 and 1377.—Demand made for an audét, 
1406.—Right of the Commons conceded. 
1667.—Act appointing official auditors. 


(V.) THE PROCESS OF LEGISLATION. 


4. Preparatory Measures. 
Paid professional men draw up the new legislative proposal in 
the form of a Bill. If adopted by the ministry in power—and no 
Bill of a public nature has a chance of being brought forward 
unless it is so adopted—the Bill is discussed in the Cabinet and 


announced in the King’s speech. 


2. The three readings in each House of Parliament. 

Bills involving taxation must be first introduced into the 
House of Commons, those affecting the peerage into the House of 
Lords. Every Bill must be passed by a majority three times in 
each House. A day having been appointed in one or other of the 
Houses of Parliament for the introduction of the Bill, it is read 
for the first time and voted upon. If the House approves of 
the general principles of the Bill, it is read a second time and 
voted upon. If again passed, the House goes into Committee 
(i.e., the House is presided over by a Chairman, and the rule 
torbidding a member to speak more than once on the same motion 
is suspended) for the purpose of discussing each clause in detail. 
If the Bill passes in Committee it is read a third time and voted 
upon, and if it again passes it is sent from the originating Honse 
to the other, where it has to pass through similar stages. In case 
of disagreement between the Houses a Bill sent up by the 
Commons to the Lords in three successive sessions becomes law 
provided, two years elapse between the dates of the second 
readings in the first and third sessions in the Commons. 


8. The Royal Assent. 
When the Bill has passed through Parliament, the Royal 
assent, which has not been refused since the time of Anne, finally 


makes it law. 
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THE CABINET. 


The Cabinet is a Council of the Crown consisting of the heads of some 
of the chief executive departments of State, who are also Members of 
Parliament. It is presided over by the Prime Minister, 7.e., the chief 
adviser of the Crown, who is usually leader of the party with the most 
votes in the House of Commons. It is because of this latter fact that the 
holder of this leadership is also appointed by the Sovereign as his official 
adviser, for without the support of the Commons the conduct of the 
Government of this country is impossible. When appointed, the Prime 
Minister is entrusted by the Sovereign with the task of forming a Ministry, 
the inner circle of which is known as the Cabinet. The size of the latter 
is determined by the Premier. 

Ministers of the Crown, if Members of the Lower House, have on 
appointment, unless within nine months of the General Election, to seek 
for re-election. Their office is a three-fold one :— 

They are (1) Advisers to the Crown. 
(2) Heads of the Departments of State. 
(3) Members of Parliament. 
The two marked characteristics of the Cabinet are :— 


1. Its collective responsibility. 

Its members are bound to be loyal to each other, and thus, in 
the face of the nation and of the Sovereign, to present a united 
front (modified at critical times—e.g. in the ‘‘ National ’’ Govern- 
ment, 1932). 

2. Its deliberative function. 


Though the Ministry, and therefore the Cabinet, is composed 
of executive officers, neither is an executive body. The functions 
of both are deliberative, and their decisions are carried out by the 
Orders in Council or by the various departments of State. 

Historically, the Cabinet is a Committee of the Privy Council, which, 
having parted with most of its consultative functions in favour of its 
Committee, is mainly an executive body. 


The main steps in the evolution of the Cabinet are :— 

(1) The Revolution of 1640-48 forced the King behind his Ministers, 
and thus led him to select a small number of advisers on whom 
he could rely (see note on the Cabal, page 142). 

(2) The Place Act of 1707 maintained that close connection between the 
Ministry and Parliament which is the marked characteristic of 
our Constitution. 

(3) The retirement of the Sovereign from the Presidency of the Cabinet, 
per 1714, enabled the latter to become more independent of the 

rown. 

(4) The strong rule of Walpole (1721-42). See page 175 (3). 

(5) The submission of George II. to his Cabinet in 1756 marks the 
independence of the Ministry of the personal wishes of the King. 

(6) The rule of the Elder Pitt (1756-61), who had been placed in power 
by the nation, foreshadowed the modern dependence of the 
Cabinet on national support. 

(7) The loss of the American Colonies, 1783. See page 195 (3). 

(8) The rule of the Younger Pitt, 1783-1801 and 1804-6. See page 202. 

(9) The Reform Act of 1832 resulted in completing the reversal of the 
relations between the King and the Cabinet. 

From this time the Cabinet has ruled by means of the Sovereign 

instead of the Sovereign ruling through it. 
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CHANGES IN THE CONSTITUTION SINCE 1914. 


1. Decrease of the influence of the Crown on Foreign Policy. 


Edward VII. had interviews with Ministers and heads of foreign 
states unaccompanied by a Cabinet Minister. This was possible 
owing to secret diplomacy; but when the States of the British 
Commonwealth have an interest in the conduct of foreign policy, 
diplomacy is more open and the influence of the Crown is lessened. 


2. Strengthening of the Crown as the bond uniting the States 
of the British Empire. 


The tradition of service for the people established by Queen 
Victoria and King Edward has been nobly continued by the present 
Royal Family. 

3. Creation of new Ministries. 
Besidestemporary War Ministries(e.g., National Service, Blockade, 
Food or Construction) :— 
1916.—Ministry of Labour. 
1918.—Ministry of Air. 
1919.—Ministries of Health, of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
4, Creation of the Cabinet Secretariat. 1917. 

Mr. Lloyd George had the minutes of the Cabinet recorded for 

the first time. 
5. Weakening of the collective responsibility of the Cabinet 
and strengthening of the Premiership. 
(i.) Creation of the War Cabinet (1915—1917) within the 
Cabinet. 
(ii.) Premiership of Mr. Lloyd George, 1916—1922. 


(a) The summoning of Ministers and permanent officials to 
consult with the Premier thus increasing the latter’s control. 


(b) The delegation of the Leadership in the Commons by the 
Premier to a colleague and the absence of the Premier from 
debates tending towards detaching his office from Parlia- 
ment. 


(c) The claim (1922) of the Premier to have the prerogative of 
advising the Crown to dissolve Parliament, hitherto exer- 


cised only by the Cabinet in its collective capacity. 
6. The establishment of the judicial character of the Speakership. 
(See Article in ‘‘ Fortnightly,” Aug., 1921, by J. G. Swift MacNeill, K.C.) 


In 1921 Mr. Whitley was elected Speaker on the ground that he 
had risen above all partisanship. Previously on the vacancy of the 
post the party in power selected the Speaker, 


7. For relations to India, the Dominions, and Ireland, see separate 
appendices. 
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(CaBLE TO ILLUSTRATE THE EVOLUTION OF THECABINET AND GovERNMENTAL DEPARTMENT 
Body of personal advisers to the King. 


The Ordinary, Permanent or Continual Council: 
(The Curta Regis* on its political side). 


IT 


Departments Privy Council 


| | | ] | 
(Household) (Revenue) (War) Boards & Ministries Cabal, Priy 


Exchequer | 1667 Coun 
Trade, 1782. | 
| | | | Cabinet 
Office of the (Army) (Navy) (Air) Works, 1832. 
Lord Great Ordnance Navy 
Chamberlain Bd. Bd. | Education, 1839 and 1899. 
1400 1546 & 1661 . 
Secretariat | | 1918 | Local Government, 1871—1919. 
War Admiralty Air 
King’s Office Bd.1832 Ministry} Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Secretary 1889—1919. 
(Henry III.) Pensions, 1916. 
1433.—Two Secretaries. Labour, 1916. 
1558.—Seeretaries of State. Air, 1918. 
au for North. Health, 1919. 
1688. 
Secretary for South. Transport, 1919. 


Secretary for N. =Home Secretary. 
1782. 


»> >» %S.=Foreign Secretary. 
1794. — ae ee aWar; 
1801.— +> 95 War and Colonies. *The name Curia Regis, or King’s 
Court, is used for the Great 
eS Aen Council, the Ordinary Council, 
1854. and the King’s Bench. 
Esai COLOnICS, | 
1858. — VELLA. 
1885.— Sflesnocotland. 


1918; 7a Air, 
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TABLE TO ILLUSTRATB THE EVOLUTION oF THE Law Courts. 


W itenagemot Body of personal advisers to the King. 


e Great Council | 


King’s Court Chancery, Admiralty, King’s Council 
House of Lords. (Curia Regis) 1389 


Ecclesiastical Privy Council 
Courts, 
ing’s Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer. | 


lareoa i a Star Chamber, 
| 1487—1641. 


Probate, Divorce, 
1857. 1857. 


Supreme Court of Judicature. 


Council of the 
North, 
1539—1641. 


Court of Wales, 
1542—1689. 


High Commission. 
Court. 


1559—1641.. 
High Court of Justice. Court of Appeal 


(Civil). 


. « di i I 
Court of Criminal Appeal, Gane of 


1907. the Privy Council, . 
1833. 


inal Courts of Appeal (a ) (to the King in Parliament), viz., House of Lords: 
yJ (to the King in Council), viz., Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
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THE CROWN. 
(1.) PERSONAL MONARCHY. 449—1066. 


Kingship was an institution known amongst the German tribes, but 
was not universally adopted by them. Where it existed the office was 
elective and represented the unity of the tribe. The Saxons had no kings 
until after their landing in Britain, when their heretogas, or leaders in war, 
became kings. The Anglo-Saxon King was :— 


4. The representative of the unity of the people. 
2. The leader of the people in war. 
8. Supreme judge and the representative of law and order. 
Limitations were placed on the Royal authority by :— 
1. The necessity he was under of consulting the Witenagemot. 
2. The absence of a standing army. 
3. The elective character of the Monarchy, which, though regarded as 
belonging to a particular family, did not necessarily descend 
from father to son, e.g., Alfred was chosen in the stead of the son 


of Ethelred I. The accession of Ethelred II. (978) shows the 
tendency of the Crown to become purely hereditary. 


The period of the Anglo-Saxon, or Personal Monarchy, 
_ may be divided by the year of King Edgar’s death (975) into two sections, 

the first of which is marked by the gradual increase of the Royal power, 
and the second by its gradual decline. 


The growth of the Royal power was due to :— 


1. The influence of Christianity, which was exercised on the side of 
Royal authority. 


2. The extinction of the smaller kingdoms and the establishment of the 
supremacy of Wessex, in the process of which Royalty became 
territorial (i.e., holding land as well as the allegiance of subjects). 


3 The Danish wars and growth of Wessex into England, during which 
the growth of the Royal power is marked by— 


(a) The first law of treason enacted by Alfred, viz. :—‘“‘If any 
one plot against the King’s life, of himself or by har- 
bouring exiles, or of his men, let him be liable in his 
life and in all that he has.” (Stubbs, vol. i., page 175.) 

(b) Adoption by the Kings of high-sounding titles, e.g., 
Edgar, ‘‘ Ruler and Lord of the whole isle of Albion.” 

(c) The ousting of the nobility of birth by that of service 
(thegns), see page 17. 


The decrease of the Royal power after 975 was due to :— 
(2) The weak or bad character of most of the Kings. 
(b) The tendency towards feudalism. 


Ethelred II. tried unsuccessfully to break the power of the ealdormen, 
and Canute took a step towards the establishment of feudal government in 
dividing England into four great earldoms. On the other hand, the 
institution of the House Carls was a step towards strengthening the Royal 
power (see page 19). 
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(I1.) PERSONAL AND TERRITORIAL MONARCHY. 
1066—1272. 


The result of the Norman Conquest was to make the king the supreme 
landlord. He retained the position of the Saxon king, 7.e., personal lord 
of his subjects, and the elective character of the monarchy was maintained. 
Thus, William II. and Henry I. obtained the crown instead of their elder 
brother, Robert. Henry II. ‘‘received his hereditary kingdom by the voice 
of all.” At the coronation of John, Archbishop Hubert Walter declared 
the throne to be elective. The accession of Henry III. when a child shows 
the growth of the principle of hereditary succession. It is interesting to 
note that just at that time when the elective check is breaking down, other 
and more efficient restrictions are imposed on the Royal authority. Thus, 
the Magna Carta (1215) in safeguarding the rights of the nation limited 
the power of the Crown. By the Provisions of Oxford (1258), and again by 
the Mise of Lewes (1264), a Council was given the King, without whose 
advice he was not to act. 


(III) NATIONAL MONARCHY. 
1272—1485, 


With the accession of Edward I. the monarchy again became national, 
#.e., existing for the promotion of national, as opposed to dynastic or 
personal aims. (For the position taken by Edward L, the first English 
King since the Conquest, see page 49.) During the period note :— 


(i.) The limitations placed on the Royal power, and the 
growth of the power of Parliament. See below—(2), (3), 
(4), (5), (6), (8), (9), (10), (12), (18), (14), (15). 


(ii.) The growth of the theory of hereditary right, a counter- 
balancing principle to that of Parliamentary supremacy. See 
below—(1), (7), (12), (16), (17), (18). 


Important DATES. 


(1) 1272.—Accession of Edward I. acknowledged before his coronation. 
2) 1297.—Confirmation of the Charters. 
3) 1300.—Articuli super Cartas. c 
4) 1316.—Appointment of the Lords Ordainers. 
5) 1322.—Control obtained by Parliament over all national concerns. 
(6) 13827.—Abdication of Edward II. 
(7) 1340.—Claim of Edward III. to France on the ground of hereditary 
right. 
8) 1340.—No charges or aids to be imposed without assent of Parliament. 
9) 1352.—Statute of Treason. 
) 1362.—Abandonment by the King of his claim to tax wool. 
) 1376.—Introduction of impeachment. 
) 1377.—Declaration made by Archbishop Sudbury that Richard IL, 
succeeded by inheritance, not by election. 
) 1386.—Commission of Regency. 
) 1398.—Establishment of a Royal despotism. 
) 1899.—Abdication of Richard II. : 
6) 1399.—Claim of Henry IV. to the throne on the plea of hereditary 
right. 
17) 1460.—Claim of the Duke of York to the throne. 
(18) 1483.—Claim of Richard III. on the ground that Edward V. was 
illegitimate. 


| 
| 
, 
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(IV.) THE TUDOR DESPOTISM. 1485—1603. 


Exceptional circumstances led the people to entrust their rulers with 
great power (see pages 86, 87), but in speaking of the Tudor Government 
as a Despotism, two facts must be remembered :—(1) That the Tudor 
Sovereigns showed themselves very sensitive to public opinion ; and (2) 
that they took care never to exceed the bounds of law. 

The checks already existing on the Royal authority were (see 
‘‘Hallam’s Constitutional History”) :— 

(1) No new tax could be levied without the consent of Parliament. 
(2) No new law could be made without the same consent. 
(3) No committal to prison could take place without a legal 
warrant specifying the offence, and the trial must be speedy. 
(4) Criminal charges and questions of fact in civil rights were 
decided by a jury. 
(5) The King’s Officers were held responsible to the nation, and 
could not plead in defence the King’s order. 
In addition to these legal checks must be remembered the fact that the 
Monarch had no standing army. The period falls into three sections :— 


1. The King versus the nobles. 1485—1529. 


This section, which really dates from 1471, is marked by :—(a) A 
policy of dispensing with Parliament ; Henry VII., in a reign of twenty- 
four years, summoned Parliament only seven times. (b) The increasing 
power of the Crown, as seen by the levying of benevolences and the estab- 
lishment of the Court of Star Chamber. 


2. The Sovereign and the Reformation. 1529—41588. 


The Reformation resulted in increasing the power of the Crown :— 
(i.) It made the Sovereign the Head of the Church. (See 1534 
. and 1559). 
(ii.) It increased the power of the Crown in the House of Lords, 
most of the members of which, on the retirement of the 
uy Abbots (1539), owed their elevation. to the Tudors. 
(iii.) It led to oe doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings (see 
; page 115). 

Under Henry VIII. the Royal power was at its height. In 1536 he 
was given power to leave the crown by will, and in 1539 Royal proclama- 
tions were given the force of Statutes. But though the immediate result 
of the Reformation was to increase the Royal authority, it also led to the 
establishment of the right of Parliament to share in the government of the 
country and to the formation of a Parliamentary opposition. Henry VIIL., 
in his efforts to annul his marriage with Catherine of Aragon, ‘‘ appealed 
from the Pope to Parliament,” and from 1529 to the end of his reign 
summoned Parliament frequently. His example was followed by Edward 
and Mary, so that the nation became accustomed to seeing the Sovereign 
ronsult Parliament in matters of importance. In the reign of Elizabeth, 
when the crisis with Rome was over, Parliament and the Sovereign began 
to drift apart, and we have in Parliament the formation of an opposition 
the result of the Puritan movement. 


3. The Sovereign and the Opposition. 41588—1603. 


After 1588 the opposition to the Crown becomes stronger. England 
was safe from foreign invasion, Calvinist doctrines strengthened indepen- 
dence of character, and the Crown, having no longer abbey lands for 
disposal and also being relatively poorer as regards the nation than in 
earlier days, could not obtain control over Parliament by bribery. 
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(V.) STRUGGLE OF THE KING AND PARLIAMENT. 
1603—1689. 


The history of the struggle falls into two divisions :— 
1. Attempt of the King to defy Parliament. 16083—1649. 


The King looked upon Parliament as his enemy and never summoned 
it except when compelled by necessity. For the establishment of arbitrary 
government he relied upon the subserviency of the judges and the Court 
of Star Chamber, the Council of the North and the High Commission Court. 

The dates of importance in this section are :— 
1616.—The dismissal of Coke, the Chief Justice. 
1628.—The Petition of Right, restricting the power of the Crown. 
1640.—The Meeting of the Long Parliament, and consequent impeachment 

of the King’s ministers and abolition of the arbitrary Courts. 
1649.—The execution of Charles I. 


2. The attempt of the King to influence Parliament. 1660—1689. 


The great result of the execution of Charles I. was the retirement of 
the King behind his ministers. Clarendon and Danby were both abandoned 
by Charles II. to popular clamour. The King strove to make Parliament 
the instrument of his will by means of bribery and the re-modelling of 
corporations, the civic bodies which had the right to return M.P.’s. 
Dates of importance are :— 
1667.—Impeachment of Clarendon. 
1670.—The secret Treaty of Dover between Charles II. and Louis XIV. for 
the overthrow of English liberties. 

1673.—The Test Act and defeat of the Royal plot. 

1678.—Impeachment of Danby. 

1679.—Habeas Corpus Act, limiting Royal power. 

1681.—Royal victory in the Exclusion Bill contest. 

1686.—Decision of the judges in favour of the dispensing power of the 
King. 

1689.—The DecAreeion of Rights, establishing the supremacy of law. 


(VL) THE FALL OF THE MONARCHY BEFORE THE MINISTRY. 
1689—1760. 


In spite of the Revolution the power of the Monarchy was still very 
great. . William III. acted as his own Foreign Minister, Anne was able to 
dismiss Marlborough and her Whig advisers. The period, however, 
witnessed the gradual fall of the Monarchy before the Ministry, which, as 
Sir John Seeley has pointed out, was completed in 1746, when George II. 
was forced to accept Pitt as his minister. 


Events of importance are :-— 

1693—1697.—Formation of a united Ministry. Though formed to 
strengthen the King, it was really a blow to the power of the 
Crown, for the Ministry in becoming united strengthened its 
position against the King. United Ministries did not for some 
time become the rule. The Whig Ministry of 1708 is the first in a 
regular order of succession. 

1701.—The Act of Settlement, completing the work of the Revolution in 
establishing the supremacy of law over the Monarchy. 

1714.—The retirement of the King from the Cabinet. 

1743.—Battle of Dettingen: last battle in which an English King took the 
command. 

1746.—Acceptance by George II. of Pitt as his Minister. 
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(VIL) THE ROYAL SUPREMAOY. 1760—1832. 


This period saw the re-establishment of the Royal authority over the 
Ministry, followed by a gradual weakening of the Monarchy. 


The success of the King at first was the result of his power to 
control Parliament by means of bribery, the divisions of the Whigs, and 
the indifference of the nation. 


The weakening of the Crown was the result of :— 


1. The increased wealth of the nation, which narrowed the 
separation between King and subject. (See the industrial 
Revolution, page 170.) 

2. The increased importance of the Minister, partly owing to the 
American War [see page 195 (3) (a)] and partly owing to the 
King’s insanity. 

3. The spread of Republican ideas, the result of the French 
Revolution. 

4. The Reform Act (1832), the agitation for which did much to 
educate the democracy, and which, in enlarging the 
electorate and abolishing rotten boroughs, made bribery 
on an extensive scale impossible, 

Dates of importance are :— 

1761.—The appointment of Bute as Secretary of State. 

1770.—Triumph of the King in the appointment of North as First Lord of 
the Treasury. 

1772.—Royal Marriage Act. 

1780.—Dunning’s motion ‘that the power of the Crown has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished.” 

1782.—Civil List Act restricts power of the Crown. 

1783.—Defeat of Fox’s India Bill, due to the influence of the Crown. 

1801.—Refusal of Catholic Emancipation, due to the Crown. 

1811.—Regency Act. 

1817.—Treason Act. 

1820.—Prosecution of Queen Caroline discredits George IV. 

1832.—The Reform Act. 


(VIL) DEVELOPMENT OF DEMOCRATIC MONARCHY. 
1832— 


‘The power of the Crown still continues to be very great. The demo- 
cratic sovereign is :— 


1. The permanent adviser to the Ministers. 
2. The leader of society. 


3. The representative to the nation of law and national 
unity. 
Important dates are :— 

1839.—The return of Melbourne to power “behind the Ladies of the 
Bedchamber.” 

1850.—The Memorandum of the Queen to Lord Palmerston on the duty of 
a Secretary of State to the Crown. 

1867 antl 1884-85.—-The Second and Third Reform Acts. 

1897.—The Diamond Jubilee, illustrating the deep-seated affection to the 


Queen personally, and to monarchy as an institution, 
1910.—The Accession Declaration Act. 


1912.—Royal Visit to India. 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE SUBJECT. 


1. Protection against unjust trial and illegal imprisonment. 


1215.—Magna Carta secured trial by the law of the land. 

13652, 1696, 1848.—Treason Acts passed in the interests of the 
subject. The Act of 1352 defined treason, so as to 
prevent its undue application : the Act of 1696 laid down 
that two witnesses must testify to the same treasonable 
action: by the Treason Felony Act of 1848, writing and 
speaking with a view to excite sedition were to be 
considered as felonies, not High Treason. 

1628.—The Petition of Right asserted that a cause must be given 
for imprisonment. 

1679.—The Habeas Corpus Act secured a speedy trial. 

1689.—The Bill of Rights abolished illegal Courts, forbad excessive 
bail and cruel punishments. 

1766.—Illegality of general warrants, t.e., warrants issued against 
persons whose names are not given, was declared by the 
House of Commons. 


2. Protection against arbitrary taxation. 


See Appendix on the National Council for the establishment of the 
control of Parliament over taxation (page 336). 


3. Toleration for opinions and freedom in expressing them. 


As long as a man’s opinions do not lead him into crime, as 
those of the Thugs in India did, the State has in recent years 
undertaken to remove the disabilities imposed in former times for 
not holding commonly accepted faiths and opinions. 


In the history of the growth of toleration the following dates 
are important :— 


1689.—The Toleration Act secured for the Protestant Non- 
conformists the right of public worship according to 
their conscience. 

1695.—The expiration of the censorship of the Press removed all 
restriction on the expression of opinion by the Press 
except that imposed by the law of libel. 

1719.—The repeal of the Occasional Conformity Act and the 

1727. Schism Act, together with the passing of the Annual Act 
of Indemnity from the Test and Corporation Acts since 
1727, removed from Protestant Nonconformists their most 
serious grievances. 

1778.—The Savile Relief Act removed some of the grievances of 
Roman Catholics. 

1792.—Fox’s Libel Act secured greater freedom in the expression 
of opinion by placing the decision of what constitutes 
libel in the hands of the jury. 

1828.—The repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts removed the 
stigma which the law had till then placed on Noncon- 
formity. 

1829.—The Catholic Emancipation Act admitted Catholics to 
Parliament. 

1833.—The Affirmation Act allowed Quakers and others to sub- 
stitute an affirmation for an oath on entering Parliament. 
The scope of this measure was extended by the Oaths 
Act of 1888. 
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1836.—The Act legalising the marriages of Nonconformists in their 
own chapels, and the Act establishing civil officers for the 
registration of births, deaths, and marriages, removed 
from Nonconformists the grievance of being obliged to 
resort to the ministry of the Established Church. 

1843.—Lord Campbell’s Libel Act enacted that the truth of a 
libel and its publication for the public good constitute a 
sound defence. 

1855.—Abolition of the Stamp Duty on newspapers. 

1868.—The Act abolishing compulsory Church rates relieved the 
Nonconformists of a grievance. 

1870.—The conscience clause in the Education Act was to prevent 
the proselytizing of children against the wishes of their 

arents. 

1871.—The abolition of Tests at the Universities threw open these 
seats of learning to Nonconformists. 

1880.—The Burials Act opened the parish graveyards to the use 
of Nonconformist ministers. 


4. Right of petitioning both King and Parliament. 
Events in connection with this right are :— 
1688.—Trial of the Seven Bishops. 
1689.—The Bill of Rights. 
1701.—The Kentish Petition. 
1780.--Great Yorkshire Petition for Economical Reform, after 
which petitions become numerous. : 


5. The franchise, and protection against intimidation in the exercise of 
that right (practically within the reach of all, except criminals, 
lunatics, paupers, children). 

(For the extension of the Parliamentary franchise, see 
1832, 1867, 1884; and the franchise in local concerns, see 1835, 
1888, 1894, 1918 and 1928. For protection in the exercise of the 
right, 1872 Ballot Act.) 


6. Freedom in buying and selling. 
1846.—Repeal of the Corn Laws. 


7. Freedom of Association. 


1824, 1871, 1875.—Repeal of laws against the combination of 
workmen or masters. 


8. Protection against oppression and injurious bodily labour. 
1807.—Abolition of slave trade. 
1833.—Abolition of slavery. 
1833, 1842, 1847, 1878, 1891, 1895.—Factory Acts ; and 1880 and 
1893, Employers’ Liability Acts. 
9. Education. 1870, 1876, 1891, 1902 and 1918.—Education Acts. 
10. The bare necessities of life. 


The law undertakes to provide for the bare necessities of life :— 

(a) Totally, by the Poor Law system, Old Age Pensions, 1909. 

(5) Partially, by enactments against adulteration of food, e.g., 
Act of 1899 amending the law relating to the sale of food 
and drugs; by Acts for better housing, e.g., 1851, two 
Acts of Lord Shaftesbury ; 1875, Artisans and Labourers’ 
Dwelling Act; 1890, the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act; 1891, Public Health Act; and 1911, the 
Insurance Act. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


(.) PERIOD OF INDEPENDENT LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 
449—1066. 


Very little has been definitely established as to the composition and 
work of the Local Courts in Anglo-Saxon times. Two general statements 
may be made with regard to them. 


(a) There was little connection between them and the central 
authority. 
(b) If not strictly representative assemblies, they were composed 


of miscellaneous elements which gave them the character 
of being representative. 


4. The lowest political division, viz., the Township. 


The existence of a Township Court has been denied (see 
Medley’s ‘‘ English Constitutional History,” § 59), but it is difficult 
to see how the duties devolving on the township could have been 
performed without a Court. (See Vinodradoff’s ‘Growth of the 
Manor’”.) 


9. The Hundred Moot. 


This Court met monthly, and was presided over by a Deputy of 
the Sheriff, assisted by the Hundred-man. From the ‘ Leges 
Henrici Primi” it has till recently been supposed that the com- 
position both of the Hundred Court and of the Shire Court was 
popular. More careful examination of this document shows that 
the summoning of the priest, reeve and fom men of each township 
was the exception rather than the rule (see Medley’s ‘‘ English 
Constitutional History,” § 47). 


3. The Shire Moot. 


This Court met twice a year, and was probably presided over 
by the Sheriff, who was assisted by the Kaldorman and Bishop. 
(See Medley, § 47, for a classification of shires according to their 
origin, viz., (a) the natural and indigenous shires of the south, e.@., 
Somersetshire, Kent; (b) the artificial shires of the Midlands ; 
(c) the natwral but late-formed shires of Northumbria and East 
Anglia.) 


4. The Burh Moot, or Court of the Borough. 
Thrice a year the borough reeve had to call together a Court. 


5. The Manorial Court. 


Private Courts held by lords were already numerous before the 
Norman Conquest. 
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(II.) CO-ORDINATION OF LOCAL TO CENTRAL AUTHORITY, 
AND THE GROWTH OF TOWNS. 1066—1485. 


During this period note :— 


4. The maintenance of local Courts by William I. and his 
immediate successors. 


2. Change in the Shire Court due to :— 


(i.) Withdrawal of the bishop after the creation of separate 
Ecclesiastical Courts by William I. 
(ii.) The gradual withdrawal of the ealdormen or earls. 
(iii.) The weakening of the power of the sheriff by :— 
(a) Establishment of itinerant justices (1107). 
(b) The inquest of sheriffs. (1170). 
(c) Creation of Coroners. (1194). 
(2) Creation of Conservators of the Peace. (1195). 
In 1327 Conservators appointed in every county. 
In 1360 Conservators are given criminal jurisdiction, 
and become Justices of the Peace. 
(e) The Magna Carta, forbidding sheriffs to hold Pleas of 
i the Crown. 
(f) Limitation as to length of holding office (see 1258). 


3. The development of the Manorial Courts and their decay. 


(a) Court Baron (Court of the barons or freeholders), for the 
transaction of local business, held in every manor. 
(b) Court Customary, for questions connected with villenage or 
copyhold tenure, held in every manor. 
(c) Court Leet, for criminal jurisdiction and the view of the frank 
pledge (Low Lat. : Leta, Lat., Lis., litis., lawsuit). 
4. Decline of the Hundred Court. 
5. The growth of town government. 


_ , The Kings granted Charters to the towns, giving them the 
right of independent jurisdiction. 


(IIIl.) RECONSTRUCTION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
1485—1689. 
The leading points to be noticed in this period are :— 
1. Importance of the Parish :— 
Owing to the decline of the Manorial Courts the Vestry takes 
upon it civil functions. 

(a) It imposes a Church rate (never authorised by Statute). 
(b) It appoints Surveyors to see to the roads. Statute of 1555. 
(c) It has to see after the Poor through Overseers appointed by 

the Justices of the Peace. Statutes of 1572 and 1597. 


2. Increased power of the Justices of the Peace which attains 


its maximum in the 18th Century. 1590 Statute commissioning 
the Justices of the Peace in each county. 


8. Institution of a Lord Lieutenant to each county, 
as head of the County Militia and as representative of the 

Crown (first legalised by 3 and 4 Ed. VI. 5). 
This limits the duties of the sheriff to the reception of the Assize. 


Judges, making provision for the execution of criminals and for 
Parliamentary elections, 
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4. The governing bodies of towns become close Corporations, 
often with the right of returning Members of Parliament for 
the towns. 

This change enables the Crown to exercise an undue influence 
over elections (see 1687). 


5. The Poor Law Acts, especially the Acts of 1601 and 1662. 


(IV.) INDEPENDENCE OF THE CENTRAL POWER AND 
ESTABLISHMENT OF LOCAL OLIGARCHICAL GOVERNMENT. 
1689—1835. 


The Acts concerning Local Government to be noted are :— 
1722.—Kstablishment of Workhouses. 

1745.—Property qualification of Justices of the Peace raised from £20 
to £100. 

1782.—The Gilbert Workhouse Act. 

The union of parishes for the relief of paupers, and the giving 
of out-door relief were authorised: Guardians of the Poor were to 
supervise the workhouses. 

1795.—The decision of the Speenhamland magistrates establishes the 
system of supplementing wages out of the rates. 

1818 and 1819.--The Sturges Bourne Acts, for the regulation of parish 
vestries and establishing parish committees (select vestries), to 
be appointed in open vestry to manage poor relief. 

1828-35.—Reform movement, destroying the old local government :— 

1828.—Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 

1828 and 1830.—Licensing Acts, weakening the power of the 
Justice of the Peace. 

1831.—Hobhouse Act, for the better regulation of Vestries. 
(Permissive and not widely adopted). 

1833.—The Lighting and Watching Act and the Factory Act 
ignoring the Justices of the Peace. 

1834.—The Poor Law Amendment Act, transferring the adminis- 
tration of poor relief from single parishes to Unions: ‘‘ A 
heavier blow to the aristocracy than the Reform Act.” 

1835.—The Municipal Corporations Act, appointing Town Councils 
elected by the ratepayers. 


(V.) MULTIPLICATION OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND 


STRENGTHENING OF THE CENTRAL POWER. 
1835—1888, 
The main events to be noted are :— 

1846, Establishment of County Courts. 

1846-82.—Baths and Wash-house Acts, 

1847.—Appointment of the Poor Law Board. 

1848.—Sanitary Improvement Act, establishing a general Board of 
Health with Power to set up local Boards of Health. 

1851.—Two Acts of Lord Shaftesbury for the better housing of the 

working classes. 

1852.—Burial Boards created with power to form distinct sets of local 

government districts. 
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1856.—Modern organisation of non-Metropolitan Police. 
1870.—Education Act establishing School Boards. 
1871.—Establishment of the Local Government Board. 
1875.—Artisans’ Dwellings Act. 


(VI.) UNIFICATION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
1888— 


1888.—The Local Government Act. 

England is divided into 61 administrative counties, each of 
which is given a Council consisting of Councillors elected by the 
ratepayers (women as well as men) for a term of three years, and 
of aldermen chosen for a period of six years by the Councillors, 
either from their own body,or from outside. “Half the number 
of aldermen have to retire at the end of three years. The County 
Councils look after the high roads, police (London police excepted}, 
lunatic asylums, reformatory schools ; can encourage education by 
starting classes for instruction, offering scholarships, ete. 

1890.—The Housing of the Working Classes Act, dealing with unhealthy 
areas and insanitary houses. 

1892.—The Public Libraries Act. 

1894.—The Parish Councils Act. : 

Parish Councils—or, where the inhabitants of a village num- 
bered less than 300, Parish Meetings—are established, elected 
by the County Council electors. 

A Parish Council consists of a chairman and from five to 
fifteen members, and has power to appoint overseers, to acquire 
and manage land for allotment, to deal with unhealthy dwellings, 
to provide and acquire buildings for public purposes. 

District Councils are also established by the Act to see to 
the relief of pauperism and to sanitation. 

1902.—The Education Act. 
1907.—Qualification of Women Act. 
1909.—Report of the Poor Law Commission. 


1928.—Local Government Act, transferring administration of Poor Law 
to County and Borough Councils from 1930. 
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THE RELATIONS OF ENGLAND TO 
FRANCE. 


(L) PERIOD OF FEUDAL RELATIONS. 
1066—1337. 


The Norman Conquest brought England into feudal relations with 
France (see also Conquest of Normandy by England, 1106), with the result 
that in a number of petty wars English and French are opposed to each 
other (see 1077, 1087, 1109, 1116, 1159, 1173, 1188, 1202). Of these, the 
most important, as bearing upon the development of English national life, 
are the war of Toulouse (1159) and the war in the reign of John (1202-4). 
In this connection must also be noted the Battle of Bouvines (1214), the 
fact that Simon de Montfort, one of the greatest of our national leaders, 
was a Frenchman, and the influence of the troubles of Edward I. with his 
liege lord, the King of France, on the constitutional progress of the reign 
(see 1295), when the alliance between France and Scotland led to the 
summoning of the first complete Parliament, and (1297) when the 
determination of Edward to assert his rights in France led to the 
Confirmation of the Charters. ‘The marriage of Edward II. to Isabella of 
France (1308) led, in our next period, to the first Hundred Years’ War. 


(IL) THE FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES, 


Including the period of the first Hundred Years’ War. 
1337—1509. 


For the causes of the war, see page 60; and for events, years 1337— 
1360, 1369—1396, 1415—1453. 
The results of the war were: 
(1) Increase of national spirit, both in France and England (see 
1362, 1429). 
(2) Demoralisation of English life (see Vision of Piers the Plowman) 
and misery in France. 
(3) Civil War in England (see pages 68 and 79) and the establish- 
ment of despotic rule in France. 


Antagonism to France continues after the war (see relations of the two 
countries in the reigns of Edward IV. and Henry VII.). 


(IIL.) THE REFORMATION PERIOD. 


And the Theory of the Balance of Powers. 
1509—1603. 


This period saw the rise of the theory of the Balance of Powers (note 
on Wolsey, pages 94-95) ; and, consequently, we find England alternating 
between friendship and enmity to France (for wars with France, see 1512-14, 
1522-25, 1544-46, 1549-50, 1557-59, 1562-64). In the Reformation 
struggle France adopted a middle position, and was the ally upon which 
Elizabeth trusted in the contest with Spain (see page 107), and it was as 
part of this struggle that Elizabeth sent both men and money to help 
Henry of Navarre to secure the throne of France against the league which 
was supported by Spain. 
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(IV.) THE STUART PERIOD AND DYNASTIC RELATIONSHIPS. 
1603—1688. 


This period is one of friendship with France, and is marked by :— 
(1) Two important marriages (see page 140 and Note 2 under year 1662). 
(2) The revival of the Elizabethan policy by Cromwell (see page 134 and 
year 1657). 
(3) The dependence of England on France during the rule of the later 
Stuarts. 


(V.) THE PERIOD OF THE SECOND HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR. 
1689—1815. 


The second Hundred Years’ War between England and France consists 
of a series of struggles, in the intervals of which the two Powers were often 
in friendly relationships (see Triple Alliance, 1717; Quadruple Alliance, 
1718 ; Treaty of Hanover, 1725 ; Commercial Treaty, 1786). The struggles 
which collectively have been given the above title were :— 

(1) The War of the Grand Alliance. 1689—1697. 

(2) The War of the Spanish Succession. 1702—1713. 

(3) The War of the Austrian Succession. 1740—1748. 

(4) The Seven Years’ War. 1756—1763. 

(5) phe nierne dana and Maritime phase of the American War. 1778— 
783. 


(6) The War of the French Revolution. 1793—1802. 
(7) The Napoleonic War. 1808—1815. 


(VI.) PERIOD OF FRIENDSHIP. 
1815— 
During this period note :— 
(1) The Influence of France on English History. 
e.g., The Revolution of 1830 and the Reform Bill. 

The Revolution of 1848 and the rising of Young Ireland. 

Attempt to assassinate Napoleon III. and the fall of the 
Palmerston Ministry, 1858. 

The aggressiveness of Napoleon III. and the Volunteer Move- 
ment of 1859, 


(2) The relationships of the two Powers with regard to the Eastern Question. 
(4) 1840. Exclusion of France from the Quadruple Alliance 
almost results in war between her and Great Britain. 
(b) Friendship during the Crimean War. 1854—1856. 
(c) Period of the Dual Control in Egypt. 1879—1883. 
(3) Commercial and Colonia] relationships, in regard to which note :— 
(a) Annexation of New Zealand (1840) immediately caused by fear 
of French interference in the South Seas. 
(b) The assistance given by France to Great Britain in the second 
Opium War. 1857—1860. 
(c) The Commercial Treaty of 1860. 
(d) French and English expansion in Africa, leading to the Agree- 
ments of 1898, 1899, and 1904. 
(4) The “ Entente Cordiale.”* 
1906, visit of King Edward to Paris, and in 1908 the visit of the 
French President to London and the Anglo-French Exhibition, 


(5) Britain and France allied in the Great War, 1914—1919, 
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THE STATE IN RELATION TO TRADE. 


“Trade, wherein not only the prosperity, but even the life of the kingdom 
doth consist.”—(Remonstrance of the Commons, 1628.) 


The history of the State in relation to commerce falls into three well 
marked divisions :— 


I.—The Medieval period, during which the regulations which 
were passed were made mainly with the purpose of facili- 
tating and encouraging trade. 


Ii.—The National or Mercantile period, during which the object 
of trade regulations was the promotion of national 
power. 


IIJ.—The Free Trade period, during which the promotion of wealth 
rather than of power was the motive of legislative action or 
inaction. 


I.—The Medizval period falls into two unequal divisions:—The 
first up to the accession of Edward I., when commerce was municipal 
rather than national, and what trade legislation was passed was directed 
rather to localities and to groups of men than to the nation as a whole. 
The second is the Edwardian period (1272—1399), when trade ceases to be 
merely a municipal or local affair but one which concerns the whole nation 
and which requires to be regulated in the interests of the whole nation. 


(1) THE FIRST OR LOCAL PERIOD during which the chief enactments 


and events of importance are :— 


796.—Letter of Charles the Great to Offa of Mercia: ‘‘ the first Treaty 
of Commerce” granting protection to traders from Mercia. 

9th, 10th, 11th Centuries.—Danish invasions bringing England into 
trade relations with Scandinavia. 

920 (cir.).—Law of Edward the Eider that a merchant who had made 
three voyages should be thegn worthy. 

969 (cir.).—Laws of Edgar: one money and one measure and weight 
for all the kingdom: price of exported wool not to be less 
than 120 pence the half-sack. 

1000 (ct.).—Protection granted to German traders in English ports. 

1066.—The Norman Conquest resulting in the promotion of trade. 

1096-1270.—Period of the Crusades, which promoted trade. 

1157 and 1194.—Privileges granted to German merchants in England. 

1215.—-The Magna Carta grants freedom of trade to foreign merchants, 
etc. (see p. 42). 

1258.—Export of wool to Flanders prohibited. 


(2) THE EDWARDIAN PERIOD. 1272-1377. 


1275.—Organisation of the customs. 

The First Statute of Westminster giving protection to traders : 
no stranded ship to be considered a wreck if any living 
creature escaped from it: no man, English or foreigner, to 
be held responsible for debts incurred by a fellow-townsman. 

1285.—Statute of Winchester giving greater security for traders (see 
page 51). 
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The Statute of Merchants to enable merchants to recover their 
debts. 
1299.—Act to repress bad coinage. 
1303.—The Carta Mercatoria granting privileges to foreign merchants, 
in return for which duties over and above the old custom 
were to be paid by them on imported and exported goods. 
(Origin of Tunnage and Poundage.) 
1313.—Patent granted to the Merchants of the Staple ordering them 
to fix upon one town as the staple town in the Low Countries. 
1327.—Charter of Edward III. ordering foreign merchants to sell 
their goods within 40 days of their landing in England, 
compelling them to remain as lodgers—not becoming house- 
holders, their hosts being responsible for their conduct. 
1335.—Statute conferring freedom of trade upon aliens. 
Export of gold and silver forbidden in order to prevent decrease 
of coinage and consequent introduction of inferior foreign 


coin. 

1337.—Export of English wool prohibited in order to encourage cloth 

makers by giving them their wool cheap. 

1338.—Import of foreign cloth prohibited. 

1353.—Statute of Staples removing the Staple to England and fixing 

it at certain towns (viz. :—Newcastle, York, Lincoln, N orwich, 
Westminster, Canterbury, Chichester, Winchester, Exeter 
and Bristol). 

Statute regulating the price of wine: too high a price was not 
to be charged, forestalling wine in Gascony forbidden and 
importation by English merchants restricted while that of 
Gascon traders was left free. 

1360.—Corn Law prohibiting the export of corn except to Calais and 

Gascony. 

1363.—The Staple fixed at Calais. 

1373.—The new customs of 1303, under name of tunnage and poundage, 

imposed on English and foreign merchants. 

II.—The National or Mercantile period. 1377—1850.—In the reign 
of Richard II. we see the beginning of the system which was to regulate 
commerce till the middle of the 19th Century. This system, known as 
Mercantilism, had for its object the promotion of National power. This 
was sought for in three ways, viz., by— 

(1) The acquisition of treasure, by means of which the King could enlist 

soldiers in time of war: 

(2) The encouragement of shipping, in order that England should be 

able to protect her own shores : 


(3) The maintenance of National self-sufficiency, especially as regards 
the food supply. 


The period can be divided as follows :— 
1—THE RISE OF MERCANTILISM. 1377—1660. 
(a) 13877—1485.—The close of the Middle Ages. 
(6) 1485—1558.—The Tudor period up to the accession of Eliza- 


beth. 
(c) 1558—1660.—The Elizabethan Age and period of the Puritan 
Revolution. 
2.—THE SUPREMACY OF THE MERCANTILE THEORY. 


1660—1783. 
3.—THE DECLINE OF MERCANTILISM. 1783—1850. 
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1. THE RISE OF MERCANTILISM. 


(a) 1877—1485. The close of the Middle Ages. 


. 1381.—Statute prohibiting the Export of Gold and Silver, which, if 
longer permitted, would ‘‘be for the destruction of the 
realm.” 

First Navigation Act, forbidding English subjects exporting or 
importing goods except in English ships, 
1392.—Statute prohibiting aliens selling by retail. 
1394.—Export of corn allowed in order to encourage tillage. (Statute 
amended in 1437). 
1407.—Charter granted to the Merchant adventurers. 
1423.—Aliens are required to give surety that they will not export 
old. 
1430 (cir. ee ‘ Libel of English Policie,” written to show the importance 
to England of commerce and sea power. 
1437.—Export of corn allowed. 
1455.—Import by the Lombards of ribbons etc. prohibited in the 
interests of silk women and spinners in London. 
1463.—Import of corn till the price was 6/8 the quarter, and import 
of wrought goods prohibited. 
1473.—Import of bow-staves with every tun of goods insisted upon. 
1474.—Treaty between Edward IV. and the Hanse League, giving 
privileges to the latter and confirming to the English the 
right to trade in the Baltic. 
1478.—Export of bullion made felony in order to avert “the im- 
poverishing of the Realm and final destruction of the Treasure 
of the same Realm.” 


(>) 1485—1558. The Tudor period up to the Accession of 
Elizabeth. 


This period is marked by the passing of trade to England hitherto 
conducted by foreigners into the hands of Englishmen (see year 1532) and 
also by commercial treaties. The speech of Cardinal Morton illustrates 
the attitude of the Government to trade :— 


1485.—Speech of Cardinal Morton to Parliament :— 


‘His Grace prays you to take into consideration matters 
“of trade, as also the manufactures of the kingdom, and to 
‘repress the bastard and barren employment of moneys to 
“usury . . . that they may be (as their natural use is) turned 
<‘upon commerce, and lawful and royal trading ; and likewise 
‘“‘that our people be set on works and handicrafts, that the 
‘“‘yealm may subsist more of itself, that idleness be avoided, 
‘and the draining out of our treasures for foreign manufactures 


“* stopped.” 


Navigation Act, by which wine and woad from Gascony was 
to be imported in English ships. 
1490.—Treaty with Denmark: trade with Norway, Sweden and 
Iselarid opened to English merchants. 
Treaty with Florence, by which English wool was to be sent to 
Florence to supply ail Italy except Verice. 
1496.—The Great Intercourse re-establishing commercial relations 
with the Netherlands. 
1512.--Export of coins, plate or jewels prohibited. 
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1532.—Last visit of the Venetian fleet to England: a sign of the 
growth of English shipping. ; ; 

1549.—Act to encourage fishery by ordering the consumption of fish in 
Lent, on Ember Days, Fridays and Saturdays. 

1553.—Restrictions on the employment of foreign ships removed 


(c) 1558—1660. The Elizabethan Age and period of the 
Puritan Revolution. 


Political events had tended during the Tudor period to increase national 
consciousness, till in the reign of Elizabeth fervent patriotism was 
characteristic of Englishmen. Like the traveller Webbe, they desired 
nothing better than to ‘‘be employed in some such service as may be 
profitable to my Prince and country,” and the promotion of national power 
and well-being is reflected in the trade legislation of the time. The period 
(1558-1660) is specially important for :— 

(1) Legislation in favour of shipping and in the interest of the 
agricultural producer: increased export of corn necessitating 
more ships, 


(2) The rise of great trading Companies : 


(3) The struggle with Spain and the beginning of that with 
Holland. (See pages 112-14 and 136-37.) 


(4) The foundation of our Colonial Empire (see pages 307-8). 


1558.—Navigation Act ; favouring the employment of English ships. 
1563.—Act encouraging Shipping: Three fish days to observed in the 
week ; foreign ships excluded from fisheries and coasting 
trade : export of corn allowed when the price did not exceed 
10/- the quarter, 
Import of manufactures, chiefly cutlery and small hardware 
prohibited. 
1566.—Act forbidding the export of sheep and lambs alive. 
Export of Kentish or Suffolk cloth forbidden, unless it was 
wrought and dressed. 
1571.—Act to increase tillage and the navy, empowering the Justices 
to settle in each locality how far the export of corn could be 
allowed, and placing a duty of 1/- the quarter on all exported 


corn. 

1579.—Charter granted to the Eastland Company to supersede the 
Hanse in tie Baltic, 

1581.—Charter granted to the Turkey Company. 

ope eS forbidding the export of corn to the dominions of 

pain. 

1597.—Abolition of the Charter of the Hanse League in London, 

marking growth of English shipping. 


1600.—Charter granted to the East India Company, “for the 
honour of this our realm of England—the increase of naviga- 
tion and the advancement of trade of merchandise.” 

1623.—Amboyna Massacre ; marking the beginning of the struggle 
between the English and the Dutch. 

1624, 1625, 1627.—Proclamations giving the Colonists a monopoly in 
tobacco ‘‘for a time, until by more solid commodities they be 
able to subsist otherwise” : important as showing that the 
interests of the Colonies were not wholly subordinated to 
those of the Mother Country 
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1625.—A Proclamation for “Settling the Plantation of Virginia for 
the increase of trade and the enlarging of our Royal Em- 
ire.” (See also page 309 for colonisation of N. America.) 
1626.—Establishment of a Committee for Trade to :— 
(1) Advance home commodities. 
(2) Redress the ungainful importation of foreign commodities. 
1648.—Export of Wool prohibited in order to keep down prices for 
manufacturers. 


1651.—The Navigation Act (see page 136). 


(2) 1660-1783. THE SUPREMACY OF MERCANTILISM. 


During this period the Colonies are regarded as existing for the good 
of the Mother Country, and laws are passed to secure their market for 
English manufactures and to make England the staple from which colonial 
produce could be distributed. During Whig rule the object of our legis- 
lators was so to regulate trade as to promote home industries, and jealousy 
of France is also marked. (For the close of the struggle with the Dutch, 
the wars of the Spanish and Austrian Successions, the Seven Years’ War, 
the War of American Independence and for colonisation and exploration, 
see under relevant dates.) 

1660.—Navigation Act (see page 143). 

Establishment of a Committee of Trade. 

Establishment of a Council for Foreign Plantations (see p. 143). 

1662.—Marriage of Charles II. to Katherine of Portugal (see page 144). 

Export of wool prohibited in order to encourage the export of 
English cloth. 

1663.—Act allowing export of corn till the price was 48/— the quarter, 

and when this price was reached import was allowed subject 
to a duty of 5/— the quarter. 

Export of foreign corn and bullion allowed. 

England was given the monopoly of supplying the Colonies with 
the commodities of the growth and manufacture of Europe. 

1664.—‘‘ England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade ” by Sir Thomas Mun : 

an exposition of the Mercantile theory. 

1666.—Act forbidding export of cattle from Ireland. 

Act ordering burial in woollen only. 

1667.—Treaty of Commerce between Great Britain and Spain, opening 

trade in the Spanish dominions to Englishmen with the same 
privileges as those granted or to be granted to any other 
nation. 

1670.—Charter of the Hudson’s Bay Company to trade in furs, and if 

possible to open a passage to the South Seas. 

Act forbidding export of corn when the price was 53/4 the 
quarter, and placing duties on import when the price was 
under 53/4 the quarter. 

1672.—Charter of the African Company to bring gold to England and 

negroes to the Plantations. 

1678.—Act prohibiting trade with France, renewed in 1689 on the 

ground that it exhausted the treasure of England and did 
harm to English manufactures. 

1689.—Act giving a bounty on the export of corn when the price was 

below 48/— the quarter. a 
1697.—Act prohibiting the export of frames and engines for knitting 
stockings and gloves. 

1698.—Act declaring the African trade open, but all traders to pay a 

10 per cent. duty to the African Company to help maintain 
necessary forts and establishments. 
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1699.—Export of Irish cloth into the plantations or foreign parts 
forbidden. 
Export of woollen manufactures from one colony to another 
forbidden. 
1703.—Methuen Treaty, by which England was to get a market for 
her woollen goods and take in exchange Portuguese wines. 
Act giving bounties on export of pitch, tar, hemp, turpentine, 
masts and spars from the American plantations to England 
(object, to encourage American industry and English manu- 
factures. ) 
1713.—Assiento clause in the Treaty of Utrecht (see page 168). 
1719.—Resolution of the House of Commons that the erection of 
manufactures in the Colonies tended to lessen their dependence 
upon Great Britain. 
1722.—Act granting 3s. on export of every pound of silk, 4s. for silk 
mixed with gold, etc. 
1723.—Reduction of the duty on tea. 
1732.—Act forbidding the American Colonies to export hats. 
1733, 1740, 1749.—Bounties granted on vessels engaged in whaling. 
1740.—Duties removed from woollen yarn imported from Ireland in 
the interest of English manufacturers. 
1750.—Free import of raw silk from British colonies allowed. 
Commercial Treaty with Spain (see page 182). 
1754.—Two regiments ordered to America ‘‘to protect the trade of 
the English possessions, as one of the sources of national 
wealth.” 
1765.—Prohibition of the importation of foreign silks. 
1766.—Exportation from the colonies of non-enumerated articles 
confined to the European market, South of Cape Finisterre. 
1767.—American Import Duties Bill (see page 192). 
1773.—Act permitting the import of corn at a duty of 6d. when the 
home price was 48s. the quarter, and prohibiting export and 
the bounty on export when the home price was 44s. the 
quarter. 
1774.—Export of utensils used in cotton, linen, woollen or silk 
manufactures prohibited. 
1776.—Publieation of Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations.” 
1778 and 1780.—Acts removing trade restrictions in Ireland. 
1783.—Loss of American colonies. 


(3) 1783—1850. DECLINE OF MERCANTILISM. 


During this period the object of our statesmen was to increase nationat 
wealth while keeping England self-sufficing. 
1784-85-86.—Reduction of duties, 
1786.—Commercial Treaty with France. 
1791.—Corn Law, prohibiting importation till the price rose above 
54s, the quarter, and giving a bounty of 5s. on exportation 
when the price was 44s. 


1796.—Relaxation of Navigation Laws in favour of the United 
States. 


1804.—Corn Law imposing duty of 24s, 3d. on importation when 
price was 63s. and less, and lowering price on which bounty 
on exportation was paid to 40s. 

1809, 1810 and 1813.—Preference given to importation of Canadian 
timber as compared with Baltic timber. 

1813.—Trade to India thrown open. 
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1815.—Corn Law, passed in the interests of landowners. 

Corn might be imported for warehousing but not taken 
out of the warehouse till British wheat was 80s. the quarter, 
rye, pease and beans 53s., barley 40s. and oats 26s. From 
British North America importation was allowed when wheat 
was 67s. the quarter, rye, pease and beans 44s., barley 33s., 
and oats 22s. 

1820.—Petition of the London Chamber of Commerce against com- 
mercial restrictions made for protective and not for revenue 
purpose, declaring that buying in the cheapest market and 
selling in the dearest is the best rule for the nation as well 
as for the individual. 

1822.—Corn Law, reducing price at which importation could proceed 
to 70s. per quarter for wheat from non-British possessions in 
N. America and to 56s. per quarter from British possessions 
in N. America. 

Act allowing the Colonies to export their produce direct to 

foreign ports in Europe instead of shipping them first to 
England. 


1823.—Act giving the Crown power to agree by treaty to reciprocal 
trade with any country on equal terms. 

1824-25.—Reductions made in our tariff. 

1843.—Act reducing duty on wheat imported from Canada to ls. a 
quarter. 

1845.—Navigation Acts codified. 

1846.—Repeal of the Corn Laws. 

1849.—Repeal of the Navigation Acts. 


11J.—The Free Trade Period. 

Under Free Trade Great Britain prospered, but the growth of Militarism 
and Protection on the Continent following the Franco-Prussian War and 
the Great War led to a revival of Protectionist theories. 


1903.—Foundation of the Tariff Reform League. 


1916.—The Paris Resolutions of the Allied Economic Conference :— 
Stringent measures to be taken to restrict enemy’s supplies 
and trade: in period of reconstruction enemy to be denied 
most favoured nation treatment: in peace period Allies to 
be made independent of enemy goods. 

1921.—Safeguarding of Industries Act, placing a temporary Customs 
Duty of an amount equal to 334% of value upon imported 
articles in key industries, and upon imported articles sold at 
prices below cost of production in Great Britain. 


1923.—Conservatives defeated on the Protection issue at the General 
Election. 


1925.—Safeguarding of Industries Act. 
1931.—Imposition of Emergency Tariffs. 
1932.—First General Protection Act. 
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GLOSSARY OF HISTORICAL TERMS. 


Aid ... 
Alod... 
Assize 


Atheling 


Benefit of Clergy . 


Benefice ... 
Benevolences 


Bill ... 


Boe or Book Land. es 


Bordarii 


Borough (burgh) ae 


Bretwalda ... 


(ruler of the Britons) 


A 
Money paid by tenants to their feudal] lords. 
Land held in full ownership. 
(1) An edict or law, and then (2) the trial to enforce 
the law. 
(1) A noble by birth, and then restricted (2) to a 
member of the Royal family. 


B 

The right of any clerk in orders to be tried in the 
Bishop’s Court, where the punishment of death 
could not be inflicted. ; 

A provision for an ecclesiastic : originally a grant of 
an estate for life. 

Money given to the King under compulsion, though 
supposed to be given freely. 

The draft of a proposed law. 

Land held by charter or book. 

Rustic labourers, inferior in position to villeins, 

In AS. times a fortified house or town. 

Supreme King during the Saxon period. 


The title was probably first used by Edwin of Northumbria, 
after his conquest of the Britons, though Bede uses it also for four 


earlier kings. 


Bye-laws ... 
(Bye = a town) 


Cabinet 


Carucage 
Ceorl or Churl 
Chancery 


Chivalry 
Cinque Ports 


Civil List ... 
Comitatus ... 


Commendation 


Compurgation 


eee 


eee 


The laws of a town. 


Cc 

The inner circle of the Privy Councillors whose duty 
it is to direct the Government of the country. 

A tax on each carueate, i.e., land which could be 
ploughed by one plough or team in a season 
(Caruca = a plough). 

A freeman who was not noble. After the Norman 
Conquest the ceorls sank into the ranks of the 
villeins. 

A Court of Appeal and Equity, for the purpose of 
remedying grievances not dealt with in the 
ordinary Courts. 

The laws of Knighthood : disinterested bravery, 

Originally Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, Romney and 
Hastings, to which were added Winchelsea 
and Rye. Object—the defence of the coast. 

The money set aside for support of the Royal 
Household and for pensions. 

The band of followers attached to an ealdorman. 

The practice by which one man became the vassal of 
another, more powerful than himself, for the 
sake of protection. 


--- A method of trial by which the innocence of the 


accused was regarded as proved if twelve men 
would swear to the credibility of his oath. 


Conservativ 
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e 


Convocation 
Copyholders 


Cottarii 


Curia Regis... 


(The King’s Court) 


Customs 


Danegeld 


Demesne 


(Domain) 


Dispensing 


power ... 


Distraint of 
Knighthood 
Divine Right of 


Kings 


Domesday Book 


Ealdorman... 


Earl 


Enclosure . 


Entail 


Eorl 
Escheat 


(Fr. entailler, to cut) 


Estates of the Realm 


Exchequer .. 


Feudalism ... 


Fief or fee ... 
(Lat. feudum) 
Firma burg 


Folklana 


Franchise ... 


Frankpledg 
Fyrd... 


e or 
Frithborh 


The name adopted by Peel’s party and first used by 
Croker in the Quarterly Review, 1831. 

A clerical Parliament. 

Manorial tenants whose titles were stated on the 
court-rolls of the manor, their rights being in 
conformity with the customs of the manor. 

Similar to bordarii. 

(1) The Great Council, which developed into the 
House of Lords. 

(2) The Ordinary Council, which developed into the 
Privy Council, the Law Courts and Chancery. 

(3) The King’s Bench. 

Taxes on imports and exports. 


D 


Tax on land, first levied by Ethelred II., in order to 
bribe the Danes to leave England. 

The land of the manor which the lord kept for 
his own use. 

A prerogative of the Crown to dispense with the 
operation of the law in certain circumstances. 

The compulsory taking up of the position and 
obligations of a knight. 


See page 115. 
See page 26. 


E 


The chief officer in the shire in Anglo-Saxon times. 

Title superseding that of ealdorman, and involving 
no administrative functions. 

The practice of fencing the Open Fields (g.v.) for 
private use. 

To cut off the succession to an estate from all heirs 
but those in one particular line. 

A nobleman by birth (Anglo-Saxon). 

The reversion of an estate to its lord. 

The Lords and the Commons. 

The Financial Court of the Kingdom. Name per- 
haps derived from the chequered cloth on the 
table in the room where the accounts were 
made up. 


FE 


The system of land tenure on condition of some 
service (in Kurope, frequently military service). 
See ‘“ Fief.”’ 

The land held of a superior on condition of service. 


The rent paid to the Crown from a borough. 

Land held under common law, or folk right. 

A “liberty” or privilege—especially the right of 
voting at an election. 

An Anglo-Saxon or Norman association for keeping 
the peace. 

The militia in Anglo-Saxon times. 
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Gesiths 
Gild ... 


Habeas Corpus Writ 


Heriot 

Hide... Re 

High Commission 
Court 


Homage 
Hundred 


Impeachment 
Impositions... 


Investiture ... 
Itinerant Judges 


Journeyman eee 
(Fr. journée) 

Jury of Afforeement 

Jury of Compurgators 

Jury (Grand) 

Jury (Petty) 

Jury of Presentment 


Jury of Recognitors 


Justiciar 


Knight’s Fee 


Knight’s Service ... 
Knights of the Shire 


G 
The companions of a chief, whom he trained for war. 
An association (often religious) for a common pur- 
pose: especially associations of merchants or 
craftsmen. 


H 

The writ directing the gaoler to produce the body of 
his prisoner, with the cause of his imprison- 
ment, whenever the judge shall direct. 

The money paid on the death of a tenant to his lord. 

A unit of land: average extent, 120 acres. 

An Ecclesiastical Court, instituted to carry out the 
Act of Supremacy in 1583; abolished 1641 ; 
revived as the Kcclesiastical Commission 
Court, 1686-89. 

The act by which a man became the vassal of a lord. 

A division of a shire for the purpose of police and 
justice. 


I 
A trial in which the Commons acted as accusers and 
the Lords as judges. 
Additional duties imposed by royal authority. 
The outward act of putting into possession. 
The judges who go on circuit to administer justice. 


J 
An employed craftsman. 


The jury of witnesses added to the original jury. 

Anglo-Saxon jury which swore to the character of 
the accused. 

The jury which decides in criminal cases whether 
there shall be a trial or not. 

The jury which decides the question of the guilt or 
innocence of the accused. 

Forerunner of the Grand Jury, which presented 
criminals to be tried. 

Norman jury of twelve men which declared on per- 
sonal knowledge, or from enquiry, the facts of 
the case ; used first for assessment of taxation 
and then introduced by Henry II. into civil 
trial. 

The head of the judicial and financial machinery of 
Government: created by William I. as a tem- 
porary official; became permanent under 
William II. After the fall of Hubert de Burgh 
the justiciar “‘ sank into the Chief Justice of 
the Court of the King’s Bench, and his great 
political position was ultimately taken by the 
Chancellor.” (Medley.) 


K 


A unit of land, perhaps normally worth £20 a year 
(Norman). 

Forty days’ military service for every fee. 

Corresponding to the present county M.P.’s. 


Liberal os’ 


Livery oa 
Maintenance 
Manor 


Martial Law 
Mesne Lords 
Monopoly 


Mortmain . 


Navigation Acts 


Open Fields... 
Ordainers ... 


Ordeal oe 


Palatine County 


Peter’s Pence 
Poll-tax 
Poundage 
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L 


The name for the English reformers in the 19th 
century adopted from continental politics. 

The clothes given by a lord to his servants, entitling 
them to his protection. 


M 


The upholding of a retainer’s suit in a Law Court 
by his lord. 

The exact meaning of the Domesday ‘“‘ Manor” is 
doubtful. Possibly “‘a house against which 
geld is charged” (Maitland): from the 13th 
century an estate. 

The law to which soldiers are subject; no trial by 
jury. 

Lords holding of a superior and having tenants 
under them. 

The exclusive right of sale of some article granted 
by the Crown to some individual. 

Dead hand of a Corporation, e.g., the Church, which, 
as never dying, did not pay reliefs to the King. 


N 
Acts to encourage English, and restrict foreign, 
shipping. 


oO 


Unenclosed commons used for arable or pasture. 

The Lords appointed to regulate the household of 
Edward II. and to carry on the Government. 

A form of trial in which a man’s innocence or guilt 
was supposed to be shown by the result of his 
holding red-hot iron or plunging his arm into 
boiling water, etc. 


P 


A province governed by a Count or Earl, subject 
only to the Crown. 

One penny from every hearth paid to Rome yearly. 

A tax levied on every poll or head. 

A tax on every pound of goods imported or exported. 


Provisions (Papal) “.. Grants by the Pope of livings before vacancies occur. 
Purveyance and Pre- The Royal prerogative (surrendered 1660) of buying 


emption provisions “at a fair price in preference to 
every competitor and without the consent of 
the owner.” 
R 
Reeve __—smOos-.. .... An Anglo-Saxon officer ; a steward; a magistrate. 


The money paid by an heir to his lord before taking 
possession of his estates. 
Peter’s pence. 


Relief ont 


Romescot ... 
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Roundheads 
Rump, The 


Sac and Soe 
Scot and Lot 
Scutage 
Seisin 


Sheriff 
Staples 


Star Chamber 


Subinfeudation 
Subsidy 


Suspending Power... 


Tallage 
Tenant-in-chief 
Thegn (Thane) 


Theow or Thrall 
Tonnage 
Tories 


Township 


Trinoda Necessitas... 


Villein 
Virgate 
Wapentake 
Wergild 
Whigs 


Witenagemot 


Yardland 
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Name given to the Parliamentarians in the time of 
Charles I. : 

The Long Parliament, after the Presbyterian 
members had been expelled by Colonel Pride. 


Ss 

Rights of private jurisdiction. 

Local rates. 

The money paid instead of military service. 

Possession. Premier scisin, a relief of one year’s 
profit of the land, levied by the King on the 
death of a tenant-in-chief on the heir, if of full 
age. 

The King’s Officer in the shire. 

Market-towns fixed by law for the sale of certain 
commodities. 

A Committee of the Privy Council for the purpose 
of trying offenders who could not be tried by 
the ordinary processes of law. 

The sub-letting of land to feudal tenants. 

Tax of 4s. in the pound for land and 2s. 8d. for 
goods levied from 1514 to 1665. 

Right claimed by the King to prevent the operation 
of a Statute ; declared illegal, 1689. 


‘4 be ; 

A tax levied by a feudal lord from the towns of his 
demesne. 

One who holds his lands direct from the King. 

Originally a freeman who performs services to a lord, 
military service becoming the mark of thane- 
ship in reward for which land was granted. 

A slave. 

A tax on every tun of liquor imported or exported. 

A political party, supporters of the Royal prerogative 
(see page 149). 

The lowest division of the hundred. 

The duty of all landholders in Anglo-Saxon times, 
involving : (1) the maintenance of fortifications, 
burhbot ; (2) the repair of bridges, brigbot ; 
(3) attendance in the fyrd. 


V 
The commonest type of land-holding villager in the 
Middle Ages. : 
A unit of land (about 30 acres) held by feudal tenure. 


w 
The name for hundred in Danish districts. 
Money paid as compensation for injury (Saxon). 
A political party, supporters of Parliamentary 
Government (see page 149). 
The national assembly in Anglo-Saxon times. 


x 


Same as Virgate. 


A 


Abercorn, Duke of, 
page 298 

Abercrombie, Sir R., 1796 

Aberdeen, George Hamilton 
Gordon, Earl of, 1852-55 

Abyssinian War, 1868 

Acadia, 1667, 1690, 1695, 
1713, 1745, 1763, 1867, 
page 184 (2) 

Accession, Declaration Act, 
1910 

Acheulian remains, page 2 

Acre, 1191, 1799, 1840, 1918 

Acton Burnell, Statute of, 

83 


12 

Addington, Henry, 1801-4 
(see Sidmouth) 

Addison, Joseph, 1717 

Ella, of Deira, 560 

Ella, of Sussex, 477 

Affirmation Act, 1833 

Afghan Wars, 1838-39, 1841, 
1878-79 

Africa, pages 235 and Appen- 
dix on Greater Britain 

Agreement of the People, 
1647 . 

Agricola, Julius, A.p. 78-85 

Agricultural Acts, 1875, 1906 

Agricultural Revolutions, 
page 236 (6) 

merc uleees Union, National, 

72 


Aidan, 635 

Air Force, Royal, 1918, and 
page 329 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Congress of, 
1818 


1922, 


Akers-Douglas, A., 1902 

Alabama, 1862, 1872 

Alaska, Boundary Award, 
1903 


Alban, St., a.p. 305 

Albany, Alexander, 3rd Duke 
of, 1482 

Albany, John, 4th Duke of, 
1523 


Alberoni, Cardinal, 1717-19 

Albert, 1918 

Albert, Prince of Saxe- 
Coburg, 1840, 1861 

Alberta, 1905 

Alcock, Sir J., 1919 

Alcuin, page 12, note 3 (b) 

Aldhelm, page 12, note 3 (a) 

Alengon, Francis, Duke of, 
1581 


Aleppo, 1918 
Alexander I. of Russia, 1814, 
815 


1 
Alexander III. of Scotland, 
1286. 
Alexandra, Queen, page 262 
Alexandria, 1882 
Alfonso XIII. of Spain, 1931 
Alfred, King, 871-900 


INDEX. 


Alfred, son of Etheldred II., 
1036 


Algeciras Conference, 1906 

Algiers, 1816 

Alien Act, 1793 

Aliens Act, 1905 

Allectus, a.p. 294 

Alliance, Grand, 1689, pages 
153, 159, 1701, page 164 

Alliance, Holy, 1815 

Alphege, St., 1012 

Althorp, J. C. Spencer, 
Viscount, afterwards 
Earl Spencer, 1830 

Alva, Duke of, 1567 

Amboise, Conspiracy of, 1560 

Amboyna, Massacre of, 1623 

American War, pages 194-99 

American Civil War, 1861-65 

Amery, L. C. M.S., 1924 

Amherst, Lord, 1759 

Amicable Loan, 1525 

Amiens, Mise of, 1264 

André, Major, 1780 

Angles, pages 9-11 

Anjou, Francis, 
(Alengon), 1581 

Anjou, Fulk of, 1109, 1113 

Anjou, Henry, Duke of, 1570 

Annates, Acts of, 1532, 1534 

Anne of Bohemia, page 64, 
1394 

Anne Boleyn, 1533-36 

Anne of Brittany, 1491 

Anne of Cleves, 1540 

Anselm, Archbishop, 1087, 
1093, 1095, 1097, 1099- 
1100, 1109 

Anson, Lord George, 1740- 
44 


Anti-Corn Law League, 1838 
Antigua, 1667, page 308 
Anti-Separatist Law, 1593 
Antoninus, Wall of, a.p. 139 
Anzac, 1915 
Appeals, Act of, 1533 
Appellant Jurisdiction Act, 
1876 (see note on 1873) 
Arabi Pasha, 1882 
Archangel, 1553, 1918 
Argyll, Archibald, Marquis 
of (1), 1641, 1645, 1661 
Argyll, Archibald, Marquis 
of (2), 1685 
Argyll, George Douglas, Duke 
of, 1852, 1868 
Arkwright’s Water Frame, 
Note on 1785 


Arlington, Henry Bennett, 
Earl of, page 142, 1670, 
1674 

Armada, 1588 


Armed Neutrality of the 
North, 1780, 1800 

Armenia, War in, 1914-16 

Armenian Massacres, 1894, 
1915 

Arminianism, page 116 1625 


co 
fer) 
So 


Army, see Appendix, pages 
324-26 


Army Enlistment Act, 1870 

Army Plot, 1641 

Army Reform Act, 1871, 1907 

Army, Territorial, 1907 

Arras, Congress of, 1435 

Arteveldt, Jacob van, page 60 

Arthur of Brittany, 1199, 
1202, 1203 

Arthur, Prince of Wales, 
1501-2 

Articles, Act of the Six, 1539 

Articles of Perth, 1618 

Articles, Ten, 1536 

Articles, Thirty-nine, 1563 

Articuli Super Cartas, 1300 

Artisans’ Dwelling Act, 1875 

Arundel, Thomas,  Arch- 
bishop, 1409, 1413 

Ashanti Wars, 1824, 1874, 
1896, 1900 

Ashbourne’s Act, 1885 

Ashley-Cooper (Antony, Ist 
Earl of Shaftesbury), 
page 142 seq. 

Askew, Anne, 1546 

Asquith, Henry, 1908, 1912-16 

Asser, page 15, 4 (a) 

Assiento, 1713, 1743 

Assize of Arms, 1181, 1285 

Assize, the Bloody, 1685 

Assize of Clarendon, 1166 

Assize of the Forest, 1184 

Assize, the Grand, page 36 

Assize of Northampton, 1176 

Athelney, 878 

Athelstan, King, 925-40 

Attainder, Bills of, page 336 

Atterbury, Bishop, 1722-23 

‘Audacious,’ Battleship, 
1914 

Augsburg, League of, 1686 

Augustine, St., 597 

Auldearn, 1645 

Aurignacian remains, page 
2 

Australasia, see pages 311—- 


Australia, South, 1836 
Australian Colonies Act, 1850 
Australian Federation, 1833, 
1885, 1895, 1900 
Austrian Succession War, 
1740-48, page 179 
Austro-Prussian War, 1866 
Austro-Sardinian War, 1859 
Avebury, page 4 
Aylesbury Election, 1702 


Babington, Antony, 16583, 
1586 

Bacon, Francis, 1621 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, 1558 


Bacon, Roger, page 43 
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Bagenal, Sir H., 1598 

Baghdad, 1917 

Bahamas, 1704, and pages 
306, 308 

Baldwin, Mr. Stanley, 1922 


seq. 
Balu Arthur, Mr. (Lord), 

1885, 1886-92, 1895-1905, 

1915, 1919, 1922 seq. 
Balkans, 1912, 1913, 1914 


seq. 
Ball, John, 1381 
Balliol, Edward, 1329, 1334 
Balliol, John, 1291, 1296 
Ballot Act, 1872 
Bank of England, 1694, 1793, 
1797 
Bank, Land, 1696 
Bapaume, 1918 
Barbadoes, 1605, 1625 
Barclay, Sir George, 1696 
Barnes, Mr., 1919 
Barons’ War, 1263 
Barrows, pages 2, 3 
Bartholomew, Massacre of 
St., 1572 
Barton, Elizabeth, 1534 
Bastwick, John, 1637 
Bate, Case of, 1606 


Battles : 


Adwalton Moor, 1643 
Agincourt, 1415 
Aisne, of the, 1914, 1918 
Albuera, 1811 
Alexandria, 1801 
Alma, 1854 
Almanza, 1707 
Almenara, 1710 
Alnwick, 1174 
Amiens, 1918 
Ardahan, 1915 
Argaum, 1803 
Argonne, of the, 1915 
Arras, 1917 
Ashdown, 871 
Aspern, 1809 
Assandun, 1016 
Assaye, 1803 
Atbara, 1898 
Auberoche, 1345 
Auerstadt, 1806 
Aughrim, 1691 
August 4, 1666 
Austerlitz, 1805 
Balaclava, 1854 
Bannockburn, 1314 
Barnet, 1471 
Barosa, 1811 
Basing, 871 
Bautzen, 1813 
Beachy Head, 1690 
Beaugé, 1421 
Bensington, 779 
Blenheim, 1704 
Bloreheath, 1459 
Boroughbridge, 1322 
Bosworth, 1485 
Bothwell Brig, 1679 
Bouvines, 1214 
Boyne, 1690 
Bramham, 1408 
Brandywine, 1777 
Brentford, 1016 


Battles (Continued)— 
Brenneville, 1119 
Brihuega, 1710 
Brunanburg, 937 
Bunker’s Hill, 1775 
Burford, 752 
Busaco, 1810 
Camperdown, 1797 
Carberry Hill, 1567 
Carham, 1018 
Chalgrove Field, 1643 
Chatillon, 1453 
Chester, 613 
Colenso, 1889 
Copenhagen, 1801 
Copredy Bridge, 1644 
Corbiesdale, 1650 
Coronel, 1914 
Corunna, 1809 
Crecy, 1346 
Crefeld, 1758 
Crévant, 1423 
Culloden, 1746 
Damme, 1213 
Dargai, 1897 
Denain, 1712 
Deorham, 577 
Dettingen, 1743 
Diamond, The, 1795 
Doiran, 1918 
Dogger Bank, 1781, 1915 
Dresden, 1813 
Dunbar, 1296, 1650 
Dundalk, 1318 
Dunes, 1658, 1666 
Edgecote, 1469 
Edgehill, 1642 
Ellandune, 825 
Englefield, 871 
Ethandun, 878 
Evesham, 1265 
Eylau, 1807 
Falkirk, 1298 and 1746 
Falkland Isles, 1914 
Ferozeshah, 1845 
Ferrybridge, 1461 
Festubert, 1915 
Finisterre (Cape), 1747 
Firket, 1896 
First of June, 1794 
Flanders, 1914 
Fleurus, 1794 
Flodden Field, 1513 
Fontenoy, 1745 
Formigny, 1450 
Friedland, 1807 
Fuentes d’Onoro, 1811 
Fulford, 1066 
Grantham, 1643 
Graupius, Mons, a.p. 84 
Gujerat, 1849 
Halidon Hill, 1333 
Hastenbeck, 1757 
Hastings, 1066 
Hatfield, 633 
Heavenfield, 635 
Hedgeley Moor, 1464 
Heligoland, Bight of, 1914 
Hengesdun, 836 
Herrings, 1429 
Hexham, 1464 
Hochkirch, 1758 
Hohenlinden, 1800 
Homildon Hill, 1402 
Inkerman, 1854 
Inverlochy, 1645 
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Isandhlwana, 1879 
Jadar, 1914 
Jena, 1806 
Jutland, 1916 
Killicrankie, 1689 
Kilsyth, 1645 
Kolin, 1757 
Krithia, 1915 
Kunersdorf, 1759 
Kut, 1915 
La Gudina, 1709 
La Hogue, 1692 
Laing’s Nek, 1881 
Landen, 1693 
Langport, 1645 
Langside, 1568 
Lansdown, 1643 
Lauffeld, 1747 
Leipsic, 1813 
Lemberg, 1914 
Leuthen, 1757 
Lewes, 1264 
Lexington, 1775 
Ligny, 1815 
Lincoln, 1141, 1217 
Lose Coat Field, 1470 
Lowestoft, 1665 
Lutzen, 1813 
Lys, 1918 
Magersfontein, 1899 
Maidstone, 1648 
Majuba Hill, 1881 
Maldon, 991 
Malplaquet, 1709 
Marengo, 1800 
Marignano, 1515 
Marne, of the, 1914, 1918 
Marston Moor, 1644 
Maserfield, 642 
Meanee, 1843 
Merton, 871 
Messines, 1917 
Minden, 1759 
Moodkee, 1845 
Mortimer’s Cross, 1461 
Nantwich, 1644 
Naseby, 1645 
Navarette, 1367 
Navarino, 1827 
Nectan’s Mere, 685 
Neuve Chapelle, 1915 
Neville’s Cross, 1346 
Newburn, 1640 
Newbury, 1643, 1644 
Newton Butler, 1689 
Nile, 1798 
Northampton, 1460 
Ockley, 851 
Omdurman, 1898 
Oporto, 1809 
Orthez, 1814 
Otford, 1016 
Otterburn, 1388 
Oudenarde, 1708 
Passaro, Cape, 1718 
Patay, 1429 
Pavia, 1525 
Penselwood, 1016 
Philiphaugh, 1645 
Piave, 1918 
Pinkie, 1547 
Plassey, 1757 
Poitiers, 1356 
Porto Novo, 1781 
Preston, 1648, 1715 
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Prestonpans, 1745 
Princeton, 1777 
Pyramids, 1798 
Pyrenees, 1813 
Quatre Bras, 1815 
Quiberon Bay, 1759 
Radcot Bridge, 1387 
Ramillies, 1706 
Rathmines, 1649 
Reading, 871 
Rochelle, 1372, 1625 
Romani, 1916 
Rossbach, 1757 
Roundway Down, 1643 
Rowton Heath, 1645 
St. Albans, 1455, 1461 
St. Vincent, Cape, 1780, 

1797 
Salamanca, 1812 
Sambre, 1918 
Sandwich, 1217 
Santa Cruz, 1657 
Saragossa, 1710 
Sedgemoor, 1685 
Sevenoaks, 1450 
Sheriffmuir, 1715 
Sherstone, 1016 
Shrewsbury, 1403 
Sluys, 1340 
Solway Moss, 1542 
Somerton, 733 
Somme, of the, 


1918 
Southwold Bay, 1672 
Spurs, 1513 
Stamford Bridge, 1066 
Standard, The, 1138 
Steinkirk, 1692 
Stirling, 1297 
Stoke, 1487 
Stormberg, 1899 
Stratton, 1643 
Suvla Bay, 1915 
Taillebourg, 1242 
Talavera, 1809 
Tannenberg, 1914 
Tel-el-Kebir, 1882 
Tenchebrai, 1106 
Tewkesbury, 1471 
Texel, of the, 1673 
Tippermuir, 1644 
Tokar, 1891 
Toski, 1889 
Toulon, 1744 
Toulouse, 1814 
Towton, 1461 
Trafalgar, 1805 
Turin, 1706 
Ulundi, 1879 
Ushant, 1747, 1778 
Val-és-dunes, 1047 
Vardar, 1918 
Verdun, 1916 
Verneuil, 1424 
Vigo Bay, 1702 
Villa Viciosa, 1710 
Vimiera, 1808 
Vimy Ridge, 1916, 1917 
Vinegar Hill, 1798 
Vittoria, 1813 
Vittorio Veneto, 1918 
Wagram, 1809 
Wakefield, 1460 
Wandewash, 1760 
Waterloo, 1815 


1916, 
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Battles (Coniinued)— 
Wilton, 871 
Winceby, 1643 
Winchelsea, 1350 
Windwidfield, 655 
Worcester, 1651 
Ypres, 1914, 1915, 1917 
Zorndorf, 1758 

Baxter, Richard, 1685 

Beach, Sir M. Hicks, 1885 seq. 

Beaconsfield, Earl of, 1878, 
1880-81, see Disraeli 

Beatty, Sir David, 1916 

Beaufort, Edmund, Duke of 
Somerset, 1449, 1455 

Beaufort, Henry, Bishop of 
Winchester, Cardinal, 
1413, 1440, 1447, page 75 

Bechuanaland, North, 1885 

Becket, Thomas, 1154-70 

Bede, page 12 (3) (6) 

Bedford, .John, Duke of, 
page 75, 1423-36 

Bedford, John Russell, Duke 
of, 1744, 1763 

Beersheba, 1917 

Belfast Riots, 1907, 1912 

Belge, page 4 

Belgrade, 1915, 1918 

Benbow, Admiral, 1702 

Benedictines, 529, page 16 

Benevolences, 1473, 1483, 
1491, 1628, page 90 

Benin, 1897 

Benn, W. W., 1929 

Bennett, R. B., 1930 

Bentinck, Lord William, 1830 

Berar, 1853 

Berengaria, 1191 

Berlin Conference, 1884 

Berlin Congress, 1878 

Berlin Decrees, 1806 

Bermudas, 1609, page 308 

Bernicia, 560 

Bertha, 584 

Berwick, Duke of, 1696 

Bessborough, Lord, page 317 


BIBLE: 
Wycliffe’s, 1382, page 98 
Coverdale’s, 1535-36 
Authorised Version, 1604, 
1611 
Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, 1297 
Bill of Rights, page 155 
Bilney, Thomas, 1531 
Birinus, 635 
Birkenhead, Lord, 1924 
Biscop, Benedict, page 12 
(3) (0) 
Bisbops’ Wars, 1639, 1640 
Bismarck, Prince, 1898 
Black Death, 1348-49 
Blake, Robert, 1652, 1657 
Blanche of Castile, 1200 
Blanketeers, 1817 
Blois, Charles de, 1342 
Bliicher, General, 1815 
Boadicea, A.D. 60 
Bocher, Joan, 1550 
Boers, Great Trek of, 1836 
Boer Wars, 1880-81, 1899- 
1902, pages 312-14 
Bohemond of Tarento, 1096 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford, 
1297 
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Bolingbroke, Viscount, 1715, 
1726, 1751, see St. John 

Bond of Union, 1557 

Bondfield, Miss M., 1929 

Boniface of Savoy, 1241 

Book of Rates, 1608 


Books and Pamphlets of 
Historical Importance : 


“ Areopagitica,’”’ by Mil- 
ton, 1644 

“Conduct of the Allies,’’ 
by Swift, 1711, and 
page 207 

“Drapier’s Letters,” by 
Swift, 1724 

“Ecclesiastical Polity,”’ 
by Hooker, 1594 

“Libel of EnglishPolicie,”’ 
page 359 

Mun’s “‘ English Treasure 
by Forraign Trade’’ 
(1664), page 361 


Number ‘45” of the 
“North Briton,” 
1763 


‘The Origin of Species,’’ 
by Charles Darwin 
(1859), page 240 
“Reflections on the 
French Revolution,” 
by Burke, 1790 
“Rights of Man,’’ by 
Thomas Paine, 1790 
** The Wealth of Nations,’’ 
by Adam Smith, 
1776, and page 207 
Borden, Sir R., 1919 
Boston Massacre, 1770 
Boston Port Act, 1774 
Boston Tea Ships, 1773 
Bea aoe 1914, 1915, 


919 
Bothwell, James Hepburn, 
Earl of, 1567 
Boughton, Joan, 1494 
Bourchier, Robert, 1340 
Bowes-Lyon, Lady E., 1923 
Boxers, 1900 
Braddock, General, 1755 
Bradlaugh, C., 1880-82, 1886 
Bread Riots, 1795 
Breakspeare, Nicholas, 1154 
“ Breslau,’’ German Cruiser, 
Brest, expedition against, 
1694 
Bribery Act, 1695 
Brice, St., Massacre of, 1002 
Bridgeman, M. W. C., 1922 
Brigantes, page 4 
Bright, John, 1841, 1868 
Brihtnoth, 991 
Brindley, James, 1759, 1761 
British North American Act, 
1867 
Bronze Age, page 3 
Brougham, Lord, 1820, 1830 
Brown, Sir A. W., 1919 
Bruce, Edward, 1315, 1318 
Bruce, Robert (1), 1291 
Bruce, Robert (2), grandson 
of (1), 1306, 1318, 1318, 
1329 
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Bruening, 1931 

Brussels, 1914 ; 

Brythons, page 

Besbisgham, Edward, Duke 
of, 1521 

Buckingham, George Villiers, 
Duke of, (1), 1615, 1623, 
1626, 1628 

Buckingham, George Villiers, 
Duke of, (2), 1674, and 


page 142 

Buckingham, Henry, Duke 
of, 1483 

Buckingham Palace Con- 


ference, 1914 
Buenos Ayres, 1807, 1823 
Bukarest, Peace of, 1913, 1918 
Bulgaria, 1876, 1908, 1915 


seq. 

Buller, Sir Redvers, 1899 

Burdett, Sir Francis, 1817, 
1818 

Burgh, Hubert de, 1216-32 

Burghley, Lord, see Cecil, 
1598 


Burgoyne, General, 1777 

Burgundy, Charles the Bold, 
Duke of, 1468 

Burgundy, John, Duke of, 
1411, 1419 

Burgundy, Philip, Duke of, 
1423, 1431, 1433, 1435 

Burgundy, Margaret, 
Duchess of, 1468, 1486 

Burgundy, Mary, daughter 
of Charles, 1477 

Burke, Edmund, 1780-94 

Burke, T. H., 1882 

Burmese Wars, 1824-26, 1852, 
1885-86 

Burnell, Robert, 1274 

Burns, John, 1905 

Burnt Candlemas, 1356 

Burton, Henry, 1637, 1640 

Bushell’s Case, 1670 

Bute, John Stewart, Earl of, 
1761-63 

Buxton, Sir Fowell, 1823 

Buxton, Sidney, 1910 

Bye Plot, 1603 

BBE Ton Admiral, 1756- 


Byrd, R. B., 1926 


Cabal, pages 142 and 146 

Cabinet, page 340 

Cabinet, Imperial War, 1917 

Cabot, John, 1497, 1498 

Cabot, Sebastian, 1498, 1517 

Cade, Jack, 1450 

Cadiz, 1587, 1625 

Cadmon, page 12 (3) (6) 

Caedwalla, 633 

Caermarthen, Marquis of, 
1689, 1695, see Danby 

Cesar, Julius, B.c. 55, 54, 44, 


page 3 

Calais, 1347, 1360, 1415, 
1453, 1558 

Calcutta, Black Hole of, 


1756 
Calendar, Reform of, 1751 
Cambray, League of, 1508 


Cambray, 1917 and 1918 

Cambridge, Richard, Earl of, 
1415 

Cameroons, Campaign in, 
1915-16 

Campbell, Sir Archibald, 
1824 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir 
Henry, 1905-8 

Campeggio, Cardinal, 1528 

Campian, Edmund, 1580-81 

Canada, Conquest of, 1759 

Canada, Immigration 
1902 

Canada, Rebellion in, 1837 

Canadian Constitutional Act, 
1791 

Canadian Acts of Union, 1840, 
1867 

Canadian Pacific 
1885 

Canberra, 1927, page 317 

Canning, C. J., Viscount, 
afterwards Earl, 1856, 
and page 323 

Canning, George, 1807, 1809, 
1812, 1822, 1824, 1827 

Cantii, page 4 

Canute, 1014-35 

Cape Breton, 
1763 


to, 


Railway, 


1748, 


vi 

Cape Colony, 1795, 1806, 1814, 
1836, pages 223, 236, 
311 


1758, 


Caporetto, surrender at, 1917 

Caractacus, a.D. 43 and 50 

Carausius, A.D. 287 

Caroline of Anspach, 1727, 
1737 

Caroline of Brunswick, 1820, 
1821 


Carson, Sir Edward, after- 
wards Lord, 1914, 1915, 
1918 

“Carta Mercatoria,’’ page 358 

Carteret, John, Lord, 1721, 
1724, 1740, 1742, see 
Granville 

Cartismandua, A.D. 50 

Cartwright, Thomas, 1571 

Cartwright’s power loom, 
1785 

Casement, Sir R., page 297 

Casket Letters, 1568 

Cassiterides, page 4 

Cassivelaunus, B.c. 54 

Castlereagh, Robert Stewart, 
Viscount, 1804, 1807, 
1812, see Londonderry 

Catharine of Medici, 1560 

oe of Aragon, 1501, 

33 
Catherine Howard, 1540-42 
Catherine Parr, 1543 


Catholic Relief : 


Saville Act, 1778 

Relief Act, 1791 

Relief Act for Scotland, 
1793 

Irish Relief Acts, 1793 

Bill causing fall of Gren- 
ville’s Ministry, 1807 

Canning’s Motion, 1812 
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Catholic Relief (Continued) 
Act Opening all Ranks 

of the Army and 

Navy to Catholics, 


1817 

Bill of, 1821 

Sir F. Burdett’s Bill, 1825 

Election of O’Connell 
for Clare County, 
1828 

Catholic Emancipation 
Act, 1829 


Cato Street Conspiracy, 1820 
Catuvellauni, page 4 

Cave, Lord, 1924 

Cavell, Edith, 1915 


Cavendish, Lord F., 1880, 
1882 

Caxton, William, 1476, and 
page 85 


Cecil, Robert, Earl Salisbury, 
page 118, 1603, 1612 
Cecil, William, Lord Burghley, 
1558, 1598 

Celts, page 3 

Cerdic, 495 

Ceylon, 1795, 1802, 1814 

Chad, 669 

Chamberlain, Austen, 1903, 
1915 seq. 

Chamberlain, Joseph, 1886, 
1895-1903 

Chamberlain, Neville, 1924, 
1931 


Chantry Act, 1547 

Charles the Great, 800 

Charles VI., Emperor, 1740 

Charles VIJ., Emperor,1742-45 

Charles IV. of France, 1324 

Charles VI. of France, 1422 

Charles VII. of France, 1429, 
1435 

Charles VIII. of France, 
1491, 1492, 1494 

Charles X. of France, 1830 

Charles I. of Spain and 
Emperor V., 1516 seq., 
1556 

Charles II. of Spain, 1700 

Charles XII. of Sweden, 1718 

Charlotte, Princess, 1817 

Charlotte, Queen, page 188 

Charter, Forest, 1217, 1297 

Charter, “The Great, 1215, 
1216, 1217, 1225, 1297 

Charter of Henry I., 1100 

Charters of Stephen, 1135, 
1136 

Chartist Movement, 1838, 
1839, 1848 

Chateau Gaillard, 1196 

Chatham, Earl of, 1766-68, 
1778, see Pitt 

Chellean remains, page 2 

Chelmsford, Lord, page 323 

Chemin des Dames, 1917 

Cherbourg, 1758 

““ Chesapeake,”’ 

_ frigate, 1813 

Childers’ Commission Report, 
1896 

Children’s Act, 1908 

China, page 316, 1842, 1857, 
1894, 1897, 1898, 1900, 
1906, 1907, 1914 

Chitral, 1895 


American 


Chivalry, page 58 

Christ’s Hospital, 1552 

Church History, Appendix, 
pages 330-32 

Churchill, Lord Randolph, 
1885-86 


Churchill, Winston, 1908, 
1910, 1911, 1913, 1924, 
1925 


Cintra, Convention of, 1808 

Cistercians, 1128 

Civil List Act, 1782 

Clarence, George, Duke of, 
1469, 1471, 1477-78, and 


page 82 

Clarence, Thomas, Duke of, 
1421 

Clarendon, Constitutions of, 
1164 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, 
Earl of, 1660-67, and 


page 141; and see Hyde 
Clarendon, George Villiers, 

Earl of, 1855, 1868 
Clarendon, Lord, page 317 
Claudius, Emperor, a.p. 43 
“* Clericis Laicos,’’ bull, 1296 
Clemenceau, M., 1917, 1919 
Clement VII., Pope, 1378 


Clifford, Sir Thomas, 1670, 
and page 142 

Clive, Robert, 1744, 1751, 
1757, 1765 

Clontarf Meeting, 1843 

Clynes, Mr., 1918, 1924, 
1929 

Coalition Ministries, 1783, 


1806, 1852-55, 1915, 1916, 
1919 
Coal Mine Acts, 1842, 1908, 
1912 
Cobbett, William, 1816 
Cobden, Richard, 1841 
Cobhain, Sir A., 1926 
Codrington, General, 1690 
Coercion Acts (Irish), 1833, 
1881, 1882 
Coke, er Edward, 1616, 
1622 
Colet, John, 1497, 1510, 1512, 
1535, page 97 
Colonies, Committee of Privy 
Council for, 1634 
Columba, St., 563 
Columbus, Christopher, 1492 
Combination Acts, 1800, 1824 
Commutation Act, 1784 


Company, British South 
Africa, 1889, and page 
314 

Company, East India (1) 


1591, 1600, 1619, 1639, 
1690, 1765, 1773, 1784, 
1833, 1858, and page 318. 
(2) 1698 

Company, Dutch East India, 
1602 


Company, Dutch West India, 
1619, 1621 

Company, Imperial British 
East Africa, 1888, and 
page 314 

Company, Massachusetts Bay, 
1629 


Company, Merchant Adven- 
turers’, 1505 


Covenant, 


INDEX. 


or as meet, Royal, 1886, 

97 

Company, ee page 306 

Compton, Bishop of London, 
1686, 1688 

Compurgators, 1166, note 

Comyn, The Red, 1306 

Confederation of the Rhine, 
1806 

Conferences, Colonial, 1902, 
1907, see Imperial Con- 
ferences 

Confirmation of the Charters, 
1297 

Congo Atrocities, 1907 

Connolly, James, page 296 

Constantine, Emperor, 306 

Constantine, King of Greece, 

17 


Constantinople, 1204, 1453, 
1878, page 85 


Constantius, Emperor, 296, 
306 

Conventicle Act, 1664 

Convocation, 1532-36, 1563, 
1663, 1717 


Conway, General, Henry Sey- 
mour, page 338 

Cook, Captain James, 1768, 
1772, 1776 

Cook, Sir J., 1919 

Coolidge, President,1923, 1924 

Coote, Sir Eyre, 1760, 1781 


Cope, Sir John, 1745 
Copenhagen, Bombardment 
of, 180 


7 

Corn Laws, 1815, 1846, 1917, 
pages 360-63 

Cornwallis, Charles, Marquis, 
1776, 1786 

Corporation Act, 1661, 1828 

Corsica, 1794, 1796 

Cosgtave, W. T., page 298 

Council for Foreign Planta- 
tions, 1660 

Council of the North, 
1537, 1629, 1641 


see 


Councils : 
Arles, A.p. 314 
Calne, 978 
Cashel, 1171 
Hertford, 673 
Lyons, 1245 
Northampton, 1164 
Rockingham, 1095 
St. Albans, 1213 
St. Paul’s, 1213 
Trent, 1545-63 
Whitby, 664 

Court Baron, page 352 


Court Customary, page 352 


Court Leet, page 352 

Courtenay, Edward, (1) 1538, 
and page 82; (2) 1554, 
and page 82 


Covenant, National, 1638 
Covenant, 


Solemn 
and, 1643 
Solemn League 
(Irish), 1912 


League 


Cowper, F. T. de Grey, Earl, 


1882 


Cranmer, Thomas, page 97, 


1533, 1556 


Craonne, 1917 
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Crete, 1898 
Crimean War, 1854-56 
Criminal Court (Central), 1834 
Criminal Law Reform, 1823 
Cromie, Captain, 1918 
Cromlechs, page 2 
Crompton’s Mule, 1785, note 
Cromwell, Oliver, 1643-58 
Cromwell, Richard, 1658-59 
Cromwell, Thomas, page 97, 
1535, 1540 
Crown, History of, pages 
344-48 
Crusades, 1096,'1147, 1189-92, 
1270 


Cunobelin, page 5 

Curfew Bell, page 25, note 
5 

Curzon, Lord, 1922, page 
32 

Cymry, page 10 

Cyprus, 1878 

Czecho-Slovaks, 1918 


Dail Eireann, page 297 seq. 
Daily Courant, 1702 
Dalhousie, James A., Ram- 
say, Earl of, 1848 
Damascus, 1918 
Dampier, William, 1700 
Danby, Thomas _ Osborne, 
Earl of, page 142, 1673, 
1678, 1679, see Caer- 
marthen and Leeds 
Danegeld, 991 
Danes, 797, 855 
seq., 1069 
Dangerfield, Thomas, 1685 
Dardanelles, 1807, 1915 
Darien Scheme, 1699 
Darnley, Henry Stuart, page 
88, and 1565 seq. 
David I. of Scotland, 1136, 
1138 


David II. of Scotland, 1329, 
1333, 1346, 1357 

David of Wales, 1282 seq. 

Davis, John, 1585 

Dawes Plan, 1924 

Daylight Saving Act, 1916 

Declaration of Breda, 1660 

Declaration of Independence, 
1776 

Declarations of Indulgence, 
1672, 1687, 1688 

Declaration of Paris, 1856 

Declaration of Rights, see Bill 
of Rights, page 155 

Declaration of Rights, 1774 

Declaration of Sports, 1633 

Declaratory Acts, 1719, 1766 

De Facto, Statute of, 1495 

Defence of the Realm Acts, 
1915 

Defenders, 1784, 1795 

De Frontenac, 1689 

De Heretico Comburendo, 
Statute of, 1401 

Deira, 560 

Delhi, 1857, 1911 

Derby, Henry Bolingbroke, 
1387, 1397, see Hereford 

Derby, Henry, Earl of, 1345 


seq., 978 
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Derby (1), Edward Geoffrey, 
Stanley, Earl of, 1852, 
1858, 1866-68 

Derby (2), Edward Henry 
Stanley, Earl of, 1874, 
1878 

Derby, Edward George Vil- 
liers Stanley, Earl of, 
1922 

Derbyshire Insurrection, 1817 

Dermot, King of Leinster, 
1169, 1171 

Derwentwater, James Rad- 
cliffe, Earl of, 1715 

Desmond’s Rebellion, 1579 

Despensers, 1318-26 

Devonport, Lord, 1916 

Devonshire, Victor Christian 
William Cavendish, 1922 


Devonshire, William, Duke 
of (1), 1688 
Devonshire, William, Duke 


of (2), 1756 
De Witt, 1668, 1672 
Diamond Fields, 1867 
Diaz, Bartholomew, 
85 
Dictum de Kenilworth, 1266 
Digges, Sir Dudley, 1626 
Dillon, John, 1881, 1886, and 
page 296 seq. 
Disabling Act, 1678 
Disraeli, Benjamin, 
1852, 1858, 
1874-80, see 


page 


1847, 
1866-68, 
Beacons- 


field 
Divine Right of Kings, page 
115 


Domesday Book, 1086 

Dominica, 1763, 1783, page 
310 

Dominicans, page 43, 1221 

Douay, 1918 

Douay, College at, 1568 

Douglas, Earl of, 1402-3 

Drake, Francis, 1565-95 

““Dresden,’’ German Cruiser, 


1915 
Dreyfus, Captain, 1895-99 
Drogheda, Statute of, see 


Poynings’ Law 

Druids, page 3 

Dudley (1), Edmund, 1503, 
1510 


Dudley (2), John, son of (1), 
see Warwick and North- 
umberland 

Dudley (3), Robert, son of 
(2), see Leicester 

Dudley, Conspiracy of, 1556 

Dufferin, Lord, page 323 

Du Guesclin, 1370 

Dumnonii, page 4 

Duncan, Admiral, 1797 

Dundas, Henry, 1783, 1791, 
1794, see Melville 

Dundee, John Graham, of 
Claverhouse, 1689 

Dungannon, Convention of, 
1782 

Dunkirk, 1658, 1662, 1783 

Dunning’s Motion, 1780 

Dunstan, 946, 957, 960, 988 

Dupleix, Joseph, 1750 

Durham, J. G. Lambton, 
Earl of, 1838, 1839 


Dutch Wars, 1652-54, 1665- 
67, 1672-74, 1780-83, 
1795 

Dyer, General, page 323 

Dyke, Sir W. Hart, 1885 


Eastern Association, 1642 

Ecclesiastical Commission 
Court, 1686 

Eceni, page 4 

Edgar, King, 959-75 

Edgar, Atheling, 1066, 1068, 
1069 


Edgar of Scotland, 1097 

Edict of Nantes, 1598, 1685 

“‘Edinburgh Review,’ see 
1802 and 1824 

Edith, daughter of Godwin, 
1045 


Edmund of East Anglia, 870 

Edmund Ironside, 1016 

Edmund the Magnificent, 
940-46 

Edred, King, 946-55 

Edric Streona, 1009, 1017 

Education Acts, 1870, 1876, 
1891, 1899, 1900, 1902, 
1903, 1904, 1918 

Education, Committee of the 
Privy Council on, 1839, 
1856 

Education, Grants to, 1833, 
1839 

Edward, the Black Prince, 
1355-76 

Edward the Confessor, 1042- 
66 

Edward the Elder, 900-25 

Edward the Martyr, 975-78 

Edwin, Earl of Mercia, 1066, 
1068 

Edwin, King of Northum- 
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